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WHICH is claiming too great power for man, to say 
that he is able to make fables, not to be distinguished 
from facts, the handiwork of God, or to hold, as I do, 
that fiction and fact can never be so mingled but that, 
sooner or later, we can separate the one from the 


other ? 
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WHEREIN THE TEACHING OF JESUS 


WAS NEW 


HE teaching of Jesus was new at the 
first, and it is new still, new in this 
the nineteenth century since it be- 
gan to take possession of its rightful 





empire, the world. 

But wherein is it new ? 

Its novelty has long and everywhere been 
held to consist in what are popularly termed the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity, such as the 
double nature of Christ, the trinity of the divine 


“nature, the original depravity of human nature, 


and the atonement. But whether it compre- 
hend any.doctrines of this sort has always been 
disputed. Even if they do make a part of it, 
they were not new. 

Long before Christ, the gods were believed to 
have walked the earth in the shape of men. 
And Plato, three centuries and a half before the 
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Christian era, taught a trinity in the divine na- 
ture, so that, as Gibbon has remarked in a well- 
known passage, ‘“‘the Athenian sage marvel- 
lously anticipated one of the most surprising 
doctrines of the Christian revelation.”” The doc- 
trine of the innate wickedness of human nature 
was also, like the trinity, an importation from 
Pagan philosophy. The essential corruption of 
matter, of which man is in part made, was a 
dogma so common in the East, that there early 
appeared in the Church an Oriental sect who, in 
their zeal for the perfection of Christ, maintained 
that his body had no corrupt material substance, 
but was only a phantom. 

The doctrine of the Atonement, which is 
especially cherished as the distinguishing idea of 
Christianity, is only a form of the radical error 
from which false religion has sprung ever since 
the world began; the error, namely, of suppos- 
ing that human guilt is to be expiated, not by 
change of character, but by offerings and sacri- 
fices. The plain, hard duty of self-cleansing, 
men are forever trying to evade by all kinds 
of subterfuges, sometimes inhuman, most often 
childish. Flowers. and fruits, the blood of ani- 
mals and human blood, devoted upon altars, — 
the tables of the gods, —the endless repetition 
of formal prayers, postures of the body, pros- 
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trations, bendings of the knees, penances and 
pilgrimages, labor-saving praying implements, 
such as beads among the Roman Catholics, and 
water-wheels among the followers of the Grand 
Lama,!— by things of this kind men endeavor 
to atone for the neglect of personal duty. That 
the Infinite Being has been sacrificed to expiate 
the sins of men, an idea which, had we not been 
familiarized to it from our childhood, would 
strike us as just as incredible as any of the 
extravagances of Hindoo mythology, is all of 
a piece with the above-mentioned expedients, the 
evident offspring of the ever-recurring disposition 
to immolate everything, even Almighty God 
himself, rather than do righteously. It is the 
world-old error, thinly disguised, culminating 
in its most monstrous form. Even if it were 
new, it has no place among the teachings of 
Jesus. He never taught this nor any of its 
associated dogmas. Not a word of his gives 
them the slightest color of his authority. 

The question returns, then, Wherein was the 
teaching of Jesus new ? 

I do not consider what he taught as specially 
new in respect of what are called doctrines of 
any kind. Doctrines are commonly understood 
to be certain ideas in a verbal form, certain 


1 See Huc’s Travels in Tartary, Thibet, etc. 
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sacred abstractions, having no direct bearing 
oftentimes upon conduct, incapable of being 
transmuted into life, but to which it is held 
essential to personal salvation that we should 
assent, and which must be received preliminarily 
to any hope or possibility of true obedience. 
Whereas the method of nature, to state it in 
Scripture phrase, requires us to do the truth 
in order to come to the light. Wherever stress 
is laid upon doctrines, as above defined, an ut- 
terly false standard of character is established. 
Nothing of the kind finds any warrant in the 
teachings of Jesus. His language is, not by 
their doctrines, but by their fruits, are men to be 
known. ‘There is scarcely a passage in the 
accounts of him where the word translated 
doctrine occurs, that it might not be as well or 
better rendered by the word teaching, referring, 
as it oftenest does, not so much to what he 
taught as to his manner of teaching.! 
It is true he demanded to be believed. But 
the confidence which he required to be reposed 
in him, is a very different thing from the doc- 
trinal faith that has never ceased to rend the 
Church with controversy. It was faith in his 
personal truth, and not in any formal proposi- 
tions. He demanded to be trusted because he 


1 Matt. vii. 28. Mark i. 27; iv. 2; xii. 88. John vii. 17. 
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knew — and all who heard him might have 
known, had they been honest —that what he 
was saying was true. He never expected people 
to forego the use of their understandings in defer- 
ence to any authority save the authority of truth 
seen and admitted. He constantly referred them 
back to their own sense of things. He inva- 
riably spoke, in a manner the most direct and 
forcible, to the intelligence and conscience of 
those about him. The very reason why what 
he said provoked fierce opposition was, that it 
was felt to be true, and there was no disputing 
it but by violence. I know nothing more strik- 
ing in him than the perfect respect which he 
paid to man’s native sense of truth. The com- 
petency of the tribunal within is implied in 
every syllable that he breathed. It. was the 
decisions of that that he affirmed. So far from 
imposing the slightest restriction upon human 
reason, the whole spirit of his teaching went to 
embolden it and set it free. The only mysteries 
that he ever proposed or spoke of were mys- 
teries which, unlike the mysteries of the creeds, 
so far from forbidding inquiry, challenged it, — 
such as the parable of the Sower, for instance. 
So that the faith which he required is shown to 
be the very opposite of the blind, unreasoning 


1 Matt. xiii. 11. 
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condition of mind which the faith of the theolo- 
gians is understood to be. 

I am not questioning that universal, abstract 
truths — doctrines, if you please so to call them — 
may be gathered from his history, just as they 
may be deduced from nature and from life. But 
as they are nowhere formally stated in nature, 
neither were they ever set forth by Jesus in the 
abstract shape of a creed. 

It is true, he often: expressed himself in gen- 
eral and universal terms, in precisely the same 
modes of speech which are appropriated to the 
statement of doctrines or abstractions. And he 
would thus appear to be announcing articles of 
faith for universal acceptance. But it will be 
found, I think,-in almost every case in which he 
so expresses himself, that he has no thought of 
deliberately enunciating formulas of faith, but is 
speaking out of a full heart caused by some in- 
cident at the moment.1 When he is not so 
speaking, his universal propositions will be found 
to be proverbs, those articles of faith, those 
creeds, which have grown out of the million 
times repeated experience of mankind. 

It is a truth that cannot be kept too carefully 
in view, in the study of the life of Jesus, that, 
when one speaks from strong emotion, he always 


1 Matt. xii. 81,82, Luke xviii. 24. John xi. 26, 26. 
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has recourse to universal, unqualified terms, 
and, so far as the forms of speech in which 
he expresses himself are concerned, there is 
no difference between him and another who is 
laying down formal philosophical or theological 
propositions. But there is all the difference in 
the world in the ways in which they are to be 
understood. The language of the one is to be 
taken to the letter. The language of passion 
requires to be qualified by reference to the oc- 
casion upon which it is uttered. When Jesus 
said, for example, “ It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven,” —in order to 
see that he was not speaking, and did not think 
of being understood as speaking, to the letter, 
we must make allowance for the feeling under 
which he spoke, and which had been caused by 
the case of the rich young man, so blameless 
and prepossessing, who had just left him, and 
had shown himself unequal to the personal sacri- 
fices which entrance into the kingdom of Truth 
required. Jesus did not mean to say that it is 
literally impossible for a rich man to relinquish 
his riches for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, for 
it is not true. There have been rich men who 
have made every sacrifice cheerfully for the sake 


of Truth. But so deeply was he impressed, by 
1* 
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the instance of this excellent youth, with a sense 
of the great obstacle which wealth is in the 


_ way of the rich, that he could give utterance 


if 


and relief to the impression only by comparing 
the difficulty with a physical impossibility. The 
neglect of the wide difference there is between 
the language of the contemplative intellect and 
the language of emotion, strikingly similar as 
they are in form, has occasioned a world of error 
in the interpretation of the Scriptures through- 
out. Doctrines may be deduced from the teach- 
ings of Jesus, but he did not formally enunciate 
them. He gave the world no creed. 

It may be said that he taught for doctrines 
the parental character of the Supreme Being, 
and the fraternal relationship of man to man. 
But neither these truths, nor the great idea of 
the immortality of the soul, which is accounted 
peculiarly a doctrine of Christianity, can be said 
to‘be new. ‘These truths enter more or less 
fully into all religions. There could not be 
such a thing as a religion without them. Jesus 
was not the first to call God Father, or to assert 
the obligations of brotherly love, or to refer to a 
life beyond the grave. These are things that 
have always been more or less familiar to the 
minds of men. The Golden Rule, which bids 
us do to others as we would that they should do 
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to us, is considered peculiar to Christianity ; and 
yet it may be found in a moral treatise of Isoc- 
rates, four hundred years before Christ.} 

At any rate, Jesus never made any formal 
statements of truth. Never was there anything 
more informal than his teaching. He spoke as 
he was prompted by the spirit within at the mo- 
ment. He propounded no theology. He did 
not speculate. He affirmed, or rather took for 
granted. He was no logician. His utterances, 
— what are they often but mere breathings of 
indisputable truth, pure, interjectional, unstudied 
outbursts! Such, for example, seem to me to be 
the ever-memorable beatitudes, which, literally 
translated, are: “‘ Happy the poor in spirit i 
Happy they that mourn! Happy the merciful!” 
and soon. And as often almost he put what he 
was moved to say in the interrogative, the most 
emphatic form of affirmation; as, for instance, 
“If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more,” etc.? 
In fine, as I read the record of his sayings, I 
see nowhere a cold intellect deliberately fram- 
ing formal propositions, constructing a body of 
divinity or a system of moral philosophy, but 


1 See Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, note to 


Ch. LIV., where the passage in Isocrates is quoted. 
_ 2 Luke xii. 57; xi. 11-18. Matt. vi. 25-81; xii. 11, 12. 
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a large, beating heart, from which burst forth 


thoughts that breathe with the life, and words 


that burn with the fire of God. 

Once more then comes the question, In what 
respect was the teaching of the Nazarene original? 

To my mind, the Christianity of Christ was, 
and still is, a novelty in one particular, and in 
one particular it is of unapproached originality. 
It does what no other religion has ever done, 
and what is the proof of the profoundest wisdom, 
and of a clearness of insight without precedent 
or parallel,— in one word, it distinguishes. It 
distinguishes the essential’ from the accidental, 
the lasting from the temporary, 


“ The primal truths that shine aloft like stars ’’ 


from the earth-born exhalations which, seeming 
to be at the same elevation and to shine with the 
same brightness, are continually mistaken for 
heavenly lights, but are only earth-born exhala- 
~ tions still. The things which it emphasizes with 
commanding force, so far from being new, are 
the oldest of truths, before the mountains, or 
even the earth was, from eternity, more or less 
discerned by all men. His teaching is the ar- 
ticulate voice of the native sense of truth in the 
soul, which every human being, because he is 
a human being, is, upon countless occasions, 
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prompted more or less imperfectly to obey. We 
should cease to exist were it otherwise, were it 
not for the obedience which men yield, most 
often without being any more aware of it than 
they are of their breathing, to the laws of social 
and personal duty written in our being from the 
first. Upon these rest human society and hu- 
man life. ‘They are more vital than air or light. 
All religions imply them. All religions have 
acknowledged the obligations of piety towards 
the invisible powers, and of veracity and charity 
in the intercourse of man with man. And they 
cannot help acknowledging them ; for they be- _ 
‘long, as I say, to our nature, and their observ- 
ance is enforced by our natural affections. It is 
Jesus alone who places them where they right- 
fully belong, rank first in sacredness and au- 
thority, beyond and above everything else, the 
holy of holies. All other religions, past and 
present, all the forms which men have compelled 
Christianity to assume, to this day confound with 
them things trifling in comparison, to which they 
attach an equal, most often a greater sanctity, — 
baptisms, sacraments, liturgies and creeds, sab- 
baths and churches, feasts and fasts, and all man- 
ner of conventionalisms. Out of the artificiality 
and ceremonial rubbish which have been heaped 
upon religion, and protected by time and custom 
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and the mighty force of majorities from the con- 
tempt and ridicule of mankind, Jesus gathered 
the pure, indisputable truth, and this he enforced 
with unprecedented power. See the Sermon on 
the Mount, and his precepts and parables, his 
parables in particular, — pictures of things that 
are, of the actual facts of human life, — the Prod- 
igal Son, the Good Samaritan, the Unforgiving 
Debtor, — simple representations of things that 
have happened thousands of times over, and that 
speak to the universal heart of mankind. How 
striking the contrast between them and the met- 
aphysical dreams and verbal formulas that have 
been imposed upon the world as religion, be- 
tween the parable of the Prodigal Son, for in- 
stance, and the ‘‘ Scheme of Salvation,” about 
which whole libraries have been written ! 

And what completes the wonder of the teach- 
ing of Jesus, and renders its originality still more 
striking, is, that it was not only the truth of the 
soul articulated, he was himself the incarnation 
of it. This religion, pure from the inventions 
of men, no external formality, but a life, free, 
cordial, strong, like the shining of the light, 
like the blowing of the wind, like the burning 
of the fire, finding the types of its nature and 
operation in all natural appearances and meth- 
ods, — this religion he not. only spoke, he 
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breathed. His life was the gospel of it. It was 
the being of his being. And thus it was ex- 
pressed in the living God’s language (never to 
become a dead language) of his personal life. 
And so is he the highest symbol of it that we 
know, a symbol not invented by man, but God- 
created, and therefore always new and of inex- 
haustible significance. 

And for the reason that the truth was his 
life, his sayings, which, taken to the letter, 
apart from him, shrivel up at once into trite ab- 
stractions, commonplace generalities, have gone 
abroad sounding through the ages, a living voice, 
the Eternal Word, forever. Who does not 
know how the merest truisms, the homeliest 
forms of human speech, when spoken at great 
critical hours, not as hearsays, but from the 
fresh inspiration of personal faith, come like 
words of command direct from heaven, marshal- 
_ ling nations and changing the course of human 
history. Then are they battles, victories, thun- 
derbolts. In this way it was that Jesus spoke 
as never man spoke. 

Not in any degree was he bound by any dead 
forms of tradition or authority, but the fresh 
offspring of nature, all aglow with the same life 
that breathes in the free air, untrammelled by 
false scruples or superstitious fear, a confiding 
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God’s child, in loving unity with the soul of all 
goodness. How impressively is it shown in 
what a lofty sphere of spiritual liberty he had 
his being, when, in direct contradiction of the 
popular religious faith, and indeed of the idol- 
ized letter of the ancient Scripture,’ he re- 
turned, to the outcry that was raised against him 
for discharging offices of humanity on the Sab- 
bath, that great answer: “* My Father worketh 
always, and so do I”! 

So perverted was the sense of truth in his 
countrymen, — it seemed, were such a thing 
possible, as if it were wellnigh lost out of their 
nature, — that they knew not what to make of 
his transparent truthfulness. They could see 
no good in him, in whom good alone was visible ; 
at least the leading men of the day could not. 
To them his acts partook of sacrilege, his words 
were blasphemous. He who had his being in 
harmony with all nature, in true relations to 
God and man, was looked upon with horror, as 
a profane person, not fit to live. But it was as 
impossible to extinguish his light as the sun’s. 
It shone forth with redoubled splendor from the 
manner of his dying. But so much did that 
self-renunciation exceed in moral greatness any- 
thing that had ever before been witnessed, that 


1 Genesis ii. 2. 
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to this hour, the world, depraved and sophis- 
ticated as it is, is at a loss to understand it. 
The most extravagant theories are maintained 
in explanation of it. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding all misrepre- 
sentations, not only of his death, but of his 
whole being, the truth, which he spoke and 
which he was, has gone abroad like the light. 
The greatest errors in thought and in practice 
that have gathered round it, however fanatically 
cherished, have never been able to destroy or to 
neutralize it. It has steadily and insensibly 
wrought to soften barbarous customs, to liberate 
and stimulate the mind, and to humanize our 
race. And it still is, as it was at the first, a 
strong vital element, never to be lost out of 
the world any more than the oxygen from the 
atmosphere ; working oftenest ‘ without observa- 
tion,’ and most actively, it may be, outside the 
organizations which bear its name, and in which 
it is popularly thought to be specially present. 
‘For the ages before Christ, fleeting forms of 
speech and thought were confounded with the 
eternal verities of nature, the latter being ac- 
counted of no religious worth, the former mag- 
nified as the special sanctities of the universe. 
To such an extent has this error always pre-' 


vailed, so entirely has religion been separated 
B 
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from what is, and made a thing by itself, in no 
vital relation to life, that there has almost every- 
where existed a class, who, supposing religion 
to be what it is represented, have looked upon 
it as all pure folly and superstition, fit only to 
amuse the simple and keep in awe the weak, — 
a morbid affection of the mind which wise men 
will do well to guard against. Strange that 
thoughtful men should so regard religion! But 
not more strange than that it should be made 
the childish’ weakness that its friends have so 
often represented it to be. While with large 
numbers it is little else than the observance of 
days and places and words, how rarely does it 
receive the cordial homage of educated men! 
How much of the deference paid by this class 
to this greatest of human interests is prompted 
by a habit of conformity, fallen into for the sake 
of avoiding the ill-repute of dissent and the 
annoyance of opposition! But is it any wonder 
that religion fails to command the hearty respect 
of intelligent men, when it is only a barren and 
perhaps irrational speculation and an irksome 
formality ? 

In the time of Christ, the substitution of 
human inventions for the eternal laws of the 
soul was carried to a great extreme. To sup- 
port the sacerdotal order and the temple, the 
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actors and the sphere of what his countrymen 
practised as their religion, they were scrupulous 
in paying a tenth of the value of all that they 
possessed, even of the cheapest herbs which 
they chanced to have in their houses for culi- 
nary purposes, while eternal justice and the 
love of the Highest were passed by. Their 
pious minds were shocked when any one sat 
down to eat without first washing his hands, 
which was one of the sacred duties which their 
fathers had invented ; but they felt no compunc- 
tion in absolving a son from the plain duty 
of taking care of his parents. The most re- 
ligious among them, their pattern saints, could 
thirst like ravening beasts for the innocentest 
blood ever shed on earth, but on no account 
could they set foot within the judgment-hall 
of the Roman Procurator, lest they should be 
defiled by contact with men of another nation ! 
Who, by the way, that considers these Jewish 
perversions, can have any difficulty in under- 
standing what the Apostle Paul means when he 
speaks of ‘not having a righteousness of his — 
own,’ a manufactured religion ? 


When we take fully into view the wretched 
externalities which were substituted for the sim- 
ple truth then and there among the Jews, and 
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indeed everywhere; when we observe childish 
trifling exalted into solemnities, and the holy 
laws of personal duty despised and attempted to 
be abrogated altogether, and how this same error 
prevails to this hour and in this advanced cen- 
tury, — what can exceed in wonder the appear- 
ance of that young man, who came no one knew 
whence, so obscure was his origin, and, an utter 
stranger to the fear that held the masses of 
his countrymen spell-bound, with a God-illumi- 
nated insight announced the law of simple jus- 
tice, which the natural sense of right confesses, 
namely, that every man should do to othérs as 
he would have them do to him, not as a thing 
never before heard of, but as the sovereign law, ~ 
the truth of truths! When asked why he 
allowed his disciples to neglect the traditions of 
the fathers, and omit to wash their hands before 
eating, mark how he turned upon his questioners 
with the demand, ‘‘ Why do you make of no 
effect the commandment of God by your tra- 
ditions ? God,” he said, ‘“‘commands men to 
honor and cherish their parents, but you teach 
them, if they will consecrate their property to 
religion, that they shall be free from their filial 
duty.” Thus disengaging the pure truth of 
God, the great laws of nature, from the human 
devices with which they were mixed, or under 
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which they were buried out of sight, he taught 
that the true religion is a supreme affection for 
the Best, and a fraternal love of man. So far 
was he from teaching anything new and peculiar, 
that on one occasion, when a man came and put 
to him the most interesting question that can be 
asked, ‘‘ What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?” he made the man answer the question 
himself, and sent him away. He never sought 
any partisans. He did not need any. He dis- 
claimed any right of property in the truth that 
he taught, declaring that it was not his. His it 
was only as he was its. By thus making it his, 
he made it all men’s. Incarnated in him, it is 
put within reach, not only of the reason, but of 
the natural affections, the-instinctive sympathies 
of allmen. He has made itsthe common prop- 
erty of the nature common to him and to all. 


When I say that he put no forms on a level 
with the spirit, I do not forget that Baptism and 
the, Lord’s Supper are considered to rest on his 
' authority. But Baptism, be it remembered, was 
in use before his time. And we are expressly 
told that he never baptized any one. Nor did 
he ever allude to the rite but once, and that was 
just at the last ;! and then the whole tenor of 


1 Single words and passages are never to be insisted upon in 
opposition to the pervading spirit of a book. This is a rule es~ 


~ 
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his previous teaching forbids us to suppose that 
he intended to lay any stress upon the form, and 
authorizes us to believe that he used the sign for 
the thing signified. But it may even be doubted 
whether, in the passages referred to,) there be 
any direct reference to the formality of baptism, 
as the original word, translated to baptize, has 
not primarily or exclusively the formal sense 
which the English word is used alone to express. 
Its primary meaning is to wash, to bathe. And 
the direction Jesus gave to his disciples, as re- 
corded in the last chapter of Matthew, may 
mean simply this: that they were to go forth 
and bathe all nations, in the spirit of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit. Be this as it 
may, there is not a word in his whole history 
that authorizes usyto believe that he instituted 
the rite of baptism. 

And as to the Lord’s Supper, there is not a 
hint in any one of the four Gospels, that, on 
that last evening, which was an occasion of deep 
pecially to be observed in the case of writings like these narra- 
tives of the life of Jesus, which make no pretension to verbal 
accuracy, composed as they are in the careless confidence of 
truth, as appears in no instance more strikingly than in reference 
to this very matter of Baptism. In one place John tells us that 
Jesus abode in a certain town and baptized. Shortly afterwards 
he tells us that Jesus never baptized any one. Compare John iii. 


22 with iv. 2. 
1 Matt. xxviii. 19 and Mark xvi. 16. 
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emotion, he had any thought of deliberately in- 
stituting a positive and initiatory rite. Then it 
was, that he declared to his disciples that they 
should be known as such by mutual love, not 
by any formal observance. That a commemo- 
rative institution like our Communion service 
should have grown out of that occasion, is in 
the natural course of things. But its character 
is greatly mistaken, when it is regarded as of 
primary obligation, positively enjoined. Jesus 
did not forbid the use of forms, neither did he 
command it. He instituted no church! There 
is no ecclesiastical organization that can claim 
his special authority. He left everything of 
this kind to take care of itself, as it would and 
as it must. Churches have grown out of his life, 
1 There are only two passages in which the word church 
occurs among the recorded words of Jesus. Matt. xvi. 18, 19, 
and xviii. 17. The first of these passages looks very much like 
an interpolation by some early zealot of the Church of Rome. 
By the way, that the Gospels have suffered to any serious 
extent from interpolations, there is no reason to suppose. There 
is one way, however, in which a passage may have’ crept here 
and there into the text without involving any sinister intention. 
As, in the carelessness of transcription, a few words may have 
been occasionally omitted by an individual when making a copy, 
so a few words written in the margin of a copy by a zealous and 
devout transcriber may sometimes have been mistaken, by an- 
other transcriber using the copy thus written in, for a passage 
erroneously left out, and so be inserted in the text, the last 


transcriber having no thought of corrupting the text, but only 
of restoring it. 
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and will grow, and their peculiar forms will be 
shaped by the ever-changing character and ex- 
igencies of the times. He never attached to 
institutions the importance that belongs only 
to principles. 


The teaching of Jesus, in the respect in which 
I speak of it, in the extraordinary clearness and 
power with which it distinguishes and empha- 
sizes the essential truth, is hardly less novel now 
than it was at the first. I would fain believe 
that these eighteen centuries and more have not 
past without teaching us to appreciate his won- 
derful greatness in this particular. And yet, 
how the undisputed truths which he enjoined 
as paramount are passed over and belittled, stig- 
matized with derogatory names, mere morality, 
politics, and I know not what; while, even in 
the communities claiming to be the most en- 
lightened, childish theatricalities fill the popular 
eye and corrupt the conscience, and appropriate 
to themselves the sanctity of religion! Were 
Jesus to return and live among us as he lived 
when he was here, where is the man who would 
be denounced as a worse infidel and radical than 
he? What stress is laid on saying prayers ! 
How little is thought of living them! How 
sensitive are we to the claims of our churches ! 
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How heartless to the sacredness fo Man, the 
temple not made with hands of the Highest! 
Just as we are seeing or breathing without a 
thought of the light and the air, so the omni- 
present, ever-active laws of our moral being go 
unheeded, and we seldom pause to think how 
they transcend infinitely all the inventions of 
man. 

Would to God we might catch the spirit of 
Jesus, and learn to discriminate as he discrimi- 
nated between human traditions and the sacred 
_ simplicity of Nature! ‘The difference is illus- 
trated at this great juncture upon the grandest 
scale; now when our huge ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery, with its dogmas and forms, has been 
working for centuries in harmony with the most 
enormous abuses, and this nation, the most 
splendid social structure ever reared on earth, is 
trembling to its foundations, and all men are 
shaken out of their old habitudes by the simple 
natural law of equal justice, asserting amidst 
fire and blood and the ruin of States its rightful 
supremacy. Behold now how all things vin- 
dicate the majesty of the truth which Jesus 
affirmed to be the greatest. As no one man, so 
no nation of men is suffered to violate that truth 
with impunity, — no, not though that nation be 


never so high advanced. ‘The prestige of its 
2 
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greatness must vanish like a mist. Its high 
career must be arrested, although it outshone 
the pomp of kings. Its myriad homes must be 
filled with weeping over its dearest blood shed 
in battle, until the despised rule of equal justice - 
be restored. Thus at this hour, in the eye of 
the whole world, the Eternal Providence is 
attesting the truth of the young Man of Naza- 
reth, showing mankind that what was first on his 
lips and in his life is first also before God and in 
the everlasting nature of things; that all else, 
all forms of words and all forms of thought 
and of worship, are but the toys of a child in 

comparison. Yes, the words of Jesus, when he 
said, that to do to others as we would have them 
do to us is the sum and substance of the service 
man owes to his Maker, and portrayed, idealized, 
this first, great law in his own history, — those 
words are articulated in the fearful uproar of 
this time, and the divine authority of Jesus is 
again sealed in blood. 
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HOW THE TRUTH OF HIS HISTORY 
IS MADE TO APPEAR 


4jT has been for some time growing 
®\| clearer and clearer to me that the 
truth, when it shall be seen as it is 
=e in Jesus, will be found to be self- 
Set unobjectionable, like the light of day, 
which no one cavils at or refuses to see by. 

And by the truth as it is in Jesus, I mean 
Christianity considered not merely as a system 
of moral and religious principles, not as a spirit 
abstracted from its form, but Christianity as 
composed of the facts of the life of Jesus as well 
as of his words. Christianity, thus defined, will, 
I believe, when it shall be seen as it is, need 
only to be stated in order to be argued, and 
commended to the unreserved acceptance of 
every honest mind. 

It is not so yet. The religion of Jesus is far 
from standing confessed a thing true, and of 
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course divine, as, being true, it should. There 
is very little or no discernment of its intrinsic 
truth. It is cherished for the good that we look 
for it to do, and not for the absolute good which 
it is, because it is not seen as it is. And for 
the last two hundred years, to go no farther 
back, it has continually met with opposition in 
the bosom of its own professed communities, and 
from thoughtful and learned men. And the 
objections which they have made to it show 
that their opposition was occasioned by the false 
representations made of it. They argued, not 
against the teaching of Jesus, but against the re- 
ligion of the churches, which is quite a different 
thing. Ignorance, superstition, and self-interest, 
claiming to be the special custodians of Chris- 
tianity, have imposed their account of it upon 
the world with overbearing dogmatism and 
terrible denunciations of every whisper of dis- 
sent. Is it strange that it should have been 
taken for granted that Christianity is what its 
ordained interpreters have given it out to be, 
and that, being so taken or mistaken, it should 
meet with such objectors as Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury,* for example, and other English deists 

* One of the earliest English deists. His favorite tract, De 


Veritate, he had much hesitation in publishing. “ Being thus 
doubtful,” he says, “in my chamber one fair day in the summer, 
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of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, — 
men who have been denounced as scoffing infi- 
dels, but who were earnest, truth-seeking men, 
who, in their day, for truth’s sake bore the 
heavy opprobrium of dissent ? 

The opposition thus created to Christianity — 
this infidelity, if so it is to be called —has, by 
the way, discharged a necessary office in the 
progress of religious thought. It has done the 
religion of Jesus no harm. It has helped it, by 
helping to expose the counterfeits which have 
usurped its authority, and it has thus opened the 
way to juster views of it. 

The infidelity, or what is regarded as the infi- 


my casement being open to the south, the sun shining clear and 
no wind stirring, I took my book De Veritate in my hands, and, , 
kneeling on my knees, devoutly said these words: ‘ O thou eter- 
nal God, Author of this light which now shines upon me, and 
Giver of all inward illuminations, I do beseech thee, of thine in- 
finite goodness, to pardon a greater request than a sinner ought 
to make; I am not satisfied enough whether I shall publish this 
book ; if it be for thy glory, I beseech thee, give me some sign 
from heaven; if not, I shall suppress it.’ I had no sooner spoken 
these words, but a loud though yet gentle noise came forth from 
the heavens (for it was like nothing on earth); which did so cheer 
and comfort me that I took my petition as granted, and that I had 
the sign demanded, whereupon also I resolved to print my book. 
This, how strange soever it may seem, I protest before the eter- 
nal God, is true; neither am I any way superstitiously deceived 
therein; since I did not only clearly hear the noise, but in the 
serenest sky that I ever saw, being without all cloud, did, to my 
thinking, see the place from whence it came.’’ (Leland’s Deisti- 
cal Writers.) Lord Herbert was a deist, but no sceptic. 
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delity of the present day, is, both in its cause 
and its effect, precisely the same with the infidel- 
ity of former times. The reason why not a few 
thoughtful persons are found now rejecting the 
New-Testament history, whilst they accept its 
spirit, — denying or explaining away its facts, 
whilst they acknowledge its principles, —is the 
erroneous representation of it common to all 
existing denominations of ‘Christians, even the 
most liberal. 

That such opposition exists is not to be re- 
gretted. For my part, Iam glad that it is so 
boldly made, because the consequence must be 
what it has always been ; we shall be advanced 
towards more correct views of the religion of 
Jesus. We shall abandon ground that provokes 
opposition, and is untenable, and take a position 
against which the objections made to the histori- 
cal truth of Christianity have no force. 

Meaning now by Christianity, as I pray the 
reader to keep in mind, the facts of the life of 
Jesus as well as his spirit, I consider the opposi- 
tion which it meets with at the present day from 
earnest minds to be occasioned by the false rep- ’ 
resentation made of it by all denominations, — 
namely, the representation of Christ as a being, 
special and peculiar, in the sense of being essen- 
tially different from every other being that ever 
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existed in the world; different in his mode of 
obtaining knowledge of truth and in the whole 
action of his nature. This speciality is every- 
where insisted upon as essential to any worthy 
pretension to Christian faith. 

It is not in the accounts of Jesus that have 
come down to us, but only in the false philosophy 
by the light of which these accounts are inter- 
preted, that any authority has been found for 
this representation of him. In order that it 
should be proved that he was empowered by 
God, it is assumed, without one word in the 
records to justify the assumption, that it was 
necessary, not merely that God should be seen 
working with him and through him, (to this 
statement no exception could be taken,) but 
that God should appear working with him 
through a suspension of the established order of 
things. No otherwise, such is the assumption, 
could it be certified that Jesus was authorized to 
announce the Divine will. Only by a direct in- 
terposition could the presence of the supernatural 
with him be manifested, only so could he have 
any claim to be received as a messenger from 
heaven, and Christianity to be entitled a divine 
revelation ; the definition of revelation, as popu- 
larly conceived of, involving the idea of interpo- 


sition, and the supernatural being held to be out 
2% Co) 
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of the bounds of nature ; as if, rightly understood, 
all nature were not a revelation of the super- 
natural, and as if all revelation were not natural. 

In connection and in concert with this false 
philosophy thus briefly stated, the dogma of the 
corruption of human reason has wrought power- 
fully to cause it to be thought indispensable to 
the credit of Christianity that it should be 
shown to be opposed to the natural reason of 
man. 

Accordingly, it is held to be of the first 
importance to show that all that was said and 
done by Christ was said and done by him in a 
manner altogether peculiar, under a so-called 
miraculous influence, and that he was like no 
other being that ever wore the human form, 
differing not only in the way in which every 
individual differs from all others, but differing 
from all others essentially. 

Now I say that such a representation of him 
is suicidal. It destroys itself. It is such a 
representation of him as is impossible to be 
proved. His history is thus cut off from all the 
evidence by which alone any fact can ever be 
established. 

If there be anything that is plain, it is that, 
if a thing is to be seen to be true, it must be 
seen, or it must be presumed, to be consistent, 
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not only with itself, but with everything that is 
known to be true. It must be self-consistent, 
and it must be all-consistent. The All of being, 
diversified as it is, is, nevertheless, essentially 
and throughout, One. All its parts and all its 
methods, from the greatest to the least, work 
in unison. It is this characteristic of nature, 
everywhere more and more apparent the more 
it is investigated, that affirms the unity of the 
Supreme Cause. Everything that is, is in keep- 
ing with all else that is. Accordingly and 
obviously, therefore, the decisive evidence of the 
reality of any alleged fact is its agreement with 
all established facts. Ido not say that its con- 
sistency must at once and at all points be made 
evident. But I do say, that to affirm the non- 
existence of such consistency is fatal to the 
truth of the fact proposed, — is, indeed, proof 
positive that it is a fiction. It is equivalent to 
saying that it has not the stamp of nature, the 
signature of God, that it is a counterfeit. If 
you wish to show a thing to be true, you must 
show that it is in accord, actually or probably, 
with all admitted truth. Herein is the demon- 
stration of truth, which approaches completeness 
only as this harmony is shown. 

The need of such a verification of the history 
of Jesus, the only way possible in which an 
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unreserved assent to it can be secured, is evi- 
dently félt even by those who maintain the most 
important facts of this history to be departures 
from the established order of nature. How 
else but as a confession of this want are we — 
to understand the suggestion, so often made by 
eminent Christian writers, that the miracles so 
called of Christ may possibly conform to natural 
laws not yet discovered, a suggestion, by the 
way, which hardly an attempt has been made 
to follow out? In his Dudleian Lecture, Dr. 
Channing, while he understands the miracles to 
be suspensions of natural order, aims to show 
that, ‘instead of warring against, they concur 
with nature,’ maintaining that, since the order 
of nature and these suspensions of it have the 
same moral purpose, they are in harmony, the 
one with the other. Bishop Butler, in his well- 
known work on the Analogy of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, the express aim of which is 
to bring Christianity into accord with nature, 
has this remark: ‘“ Nor is there any absurdity 
in supposing that there may be beings in the 
Universe whose capacity and knowledge and 
views may be so extensive as that the whole 
Christian dispensation may to them appear nat- 
ural, i. e. analogous or conformable to God’s 
dealings with other parts of his creation, as 
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natural as the visible known course of things is 
to us.” 

Thus the mind naturally demands as the con- 
dition of its assent, that whatever is alleged as 
fact shall not violate admitted facts. To make 
a point, therefore, of representing any proposed 
truth as in any respect at variance with what 
is, or as a departure therefrom, is to deprive it 
of the -grounds of credibility upon which alone 
it can be supported. It is to erase from it the 
divine mark. It is to render it indistinguishable 
from the creations of man’s ignorant and dream- 
ing fancy. 

This is true in all cases, without exception. 
Most emphatically is it so in regard to the great 
fact which we name Christianity, because, how- 
ever it is to be accounted for, Christianity still 
remains a fact, and beyond all question, a mo- 
mentous fact, planted now centrally and con- 
spicuously in the heart of the world. Nothing 
has yet had a more marked influence in the his- 
tory of mankind. It stands indisputably related 
to all human things. And therefore, so far as 
it is true, and is to be seen to be true in itself, 
it should show itself to be especially marked, 
marked all over, with that characteristic of all 
true things, which consists in a perfect harmony, 
in a blood-relationship, with all nature. In fine, 
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of all the things that are, there is nothing that 
should more clearly appear, in and of itself, to 
be, from its obvious and intimate agreement with 
all that is, a real fact, than Christianity. The 
sun in the unclouded heavens should be to 
our minds an illusion —an optical illusion — in 
comparison with it, so intimately should its in- 
_trinsic truth be felt. 

But it is not so seen and felt. There are able 
and learned men who reject Christianity as all 
but an unmixed fable. And there is reason to 
believe that there is a large and not unintelli- 
gent class who agree with them, without mak- 
ing any open profession of it. Far-fetched and 
extravagant theories are proposed, to evade the 
necessity of admitting the New-Testament his- 
tory. And numbers there are of those, who 
accept Christianity historically, who accept it 
only by the way of inference, i. e. only because 
they infer that what is so eminent and influen- 
tial must be true, and not because they have any 
perception of its intrinsic truth apart from its 
consequences. 

And why is this so? Why, but that this 
great fact, vitally and harmoniously related to 
the most interesting facts of human nature and 
of all nature, is so represented that its natural 
relationship to all existing things is hidden from 
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sight, when, being all-related, it ought to be 
seen, in its form as well as in its spirit, to be of 
all things the most natural, steeped through and 
through in the inimitable genius of nature. 

Granting what I have no thought of deny- 
ing, what indeed I do most fully believe, that 
in the history of Christ we have an account 
of a new, original, unprecedented development 
of spiritual force, a new communication of the 
life of God to the soul of man, it is not on this 
account released from the necessity of showing 
that it is in all its details in keeping with what 
is, that it bears the mark of that accord with 
nature which is the indispensable voucher of 
whatever is true. On the contrary, being new, 
it is all the more important, in order that it 
may be distinguished from fiction, that it should 
show such a strong family likeness to nature, 
that, through the affinity of natural affection, 
our hearts should leap instinctively to embrace 
it as our nearest relative, as the unmistakable 
offspring of the Father of our spirits, of Him 
who made heaven and earth. 

Indeed, so far as the spirit of Christianity is 
concerned, its moral principles, it is beginning 
at last to be perceived that the decisive evidence 
of their truth is their consentaneousness with 
nature, with such natural facts, for example, as 
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the laws of right reason, the dictates of con- 
science, the native sense of the beautiful, and 
all our good affections. It has become of late 
a favorite way of thinking, to show how, in re- 
spect of its teachings, Christianity is in conso- 
nance with nature. One of the best offices 
discharged by the more liberal forms of our re- 
ligion is the setting forth of the adaptation of 
Christian truth to the laws and wants of the 
soul. The instinct of every true heart has rec- 
ognized this affinity in all ages of the Church. 
It has been recognized outside of the Church, 
by the distinguished Brahmin, Rammohun Roy, 
for instance, who, forty years ago, published in 
Calcutta a compilation of the teachings of Jesus, 
under the title of “The Precepts of Jesus, the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness.” And now for 
some time we are coming clearly to understand 
that the originality of Christianity, so far as its 
spirit is concerned, consists in its entire freedom, 
not only from the irrational and unnatural ideas 
which have so long been taught as its peculiar 
doctrines, but from all peculiarities whatsoever ; 
that herein did Jesus show his divine authority : 
that, with the clearest insight, he discerned the 
supremacy of the pre-existing native laws of the 
soul, separating them from the mountains of 
theatrical fancies under which they were at and 
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before his time, and have ever since been, buried, 
-and exalting them above all artificial and super- 
ficial forms of thought and observance. Yes, we 
are learning at last to see that Christianity, in 
its spirit at least, is one with Nature, and that 
its identity with her is the distinguishing sign 
of its divinity. Bent as men have been by the 
passion for the startling upon representing it as 
opposed to the dictates of man’s natural common- 
sense, they are beginning to perceive its truth, 
its divinity, in its conformity to natural reason 
and the teachings of nature. It could not well 
be otherwise. For, notwithstanding all misrep- 
resentations, so‘fully do the sayings of Jesus 
agree with nature, so direct and invariable is 
their appeal to the soul of man, that one might 
as well think to cover up the Alleghanies as to 
hide the spiritual truth as it is in Jesus. 

But, while the agreement of his teaching with 
the nature of things is not only admitted but 
explicitly affirmed as a signal proof of its divin- 
ity, it is not so with the events which constitute 
the personal history of Christ. These it is still 
held to be essential to his divine authority to 
regard in directly the opposite way, as contrary 
to the course of nature. 

And yet the acts of Jesus are inseparably 
related to his sayings. What are they, indeed, 
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but his sayings in another form? They are his 
inner life expressed in action. They are to his 
truth exactly what the human body is to the 
human soul, just as vitally connected with it: 
the natural and indispensable means whereby 
the spirit, the soul of his religion is shown to 
be what it is. What can be known of what is 
in man save through the visible acts by which 
what is in him is signified? So what idea can 
we have of the spirit that was in Jesus except 
by means of the facts of his history? As the 
soul is in unison with all nature, so is the body 
in keeping with all natural laws, from the high- 
est to the lowest. In like manner, as the spirit 
of Jesus was attuned to the music of all the 
spheres, so the facts, which are the body of his 
spirit, must be as truly in harmony with all that 
is. Such is the irresistible presumption. And 
upon this presumption we must proceed in our 
inquiries into the truth of his history. As we 
would ascertain what manner of person he was, 
and as we would prove Christianity, in its facts 
as well as in its precepts, to be of God as all 
nature is, and no invention of man’s, we must 
seek to discover the actual or probable conform- 
_ ity of its history to the order of nature. 

I am instantly reminded that the most promi- 
nent events in the history of Jesus are strange, 
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contrary to all previous and to all subsequent 
experience. J admit that so they appear on the 
face of them. But what then? Is there no 
other inference possible than that they must be 
either fables or miracles, in the popular under- 
standing of the word, i. e. interruptions of the 
laws of nature? Miracles they certainly are in 
the primary sense of the term, which is synony- 
mous with wonders. And why may they not 
be, what I believe that they are, New Facts, 
simply New Facts? Because they vary from 
our experience, it does not follow that they are 
at variance also with the order of nature. Our 
experience is far from being commensurate with 
that. With all their singularity, it surely is not 
impossible that they conform to methods of na- 
ture not yet, or only imperfectly, known to us. 
“To imagine that no system or course of things 
can be natural but only what we see at present, 
would be,”’ says Bishop Butler, in his homely 
way, “a shortness of thought scarce credible.” 
Why, then, may we not base our inquiries into 
the truth of Christ’s history upon the presump- 
tion that, so far as it is true, it will be found to 
be conformable to natural order? Instead of 
assuming that the facts it narrates are suspen- 
sions of natural laws, an assumption unau- 
thorized in itself, and serving only to render 
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them incredible, — why not endeavor to find out 
whether they are not, or may not be conceived 
to be, in keeping with all that is? thus making 
them credible, and gaining through them a new 
insight into the spirit of Jesus, of which, as his 
acts, they are the illustrations. 

I am not advocating the method of the Ger- 
man theologian, Paulus, who undertook to re- 
duce the extraordinary events of the New Tes- 
tament to ordinary occurrences, assuming the 
narratives to be mere exaggerations. When- 
ever this can be done, however, without violat- 
ing probabilities, let it be done. The interests 
of truth never require that we should take ordi- 
nary events for extraordinary, or, indeed, that 
we should see anything otherwise than as it is. 
It is true, it is not impossible that some things 
in the history may be represented as extraordi- 
nary which really were not out of the common 
course of nature. Not only is it not impossible, 
but, where extraordinary events did actually 
occur, it is highly probable, that, in the pertur- 
bation of mind which they must have occa- 
sioned, some occurrences which were not unu- 
sual should have been magnified into marvels. 
Indeed, in some instances this appears clearly, 
to my mind, to have been the case. On our 
guard, therefore, as we should be, against mis- 
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taking the common for the marvellous, what I 
am saying now is, that, in respect of those facts 
of the life of Jesus which cannot be resolved 
into ordinary events exaggerated, we should do 
our best to discover what marks they show of 
conformity to natural laws; for only so far as 
they are, or may be presumed to be, in unison 
with the natural order of things, are they possi- 
ble to be believed. 

Hitherto hardly an attempt has been made to 
substantiate the history of Christ in this way: 
by showing that it consists with the truth and 
nature of things. And why? There is noth- 
ing in the history itself that forbids us to inquire 
into the facts narrated just as we do into all 
other facts. 

In all other cases we proceed upon the neces- 
sary assumption that the facts under examina- 
tion, if they really be facts, can no more be at 
variance with any admitted facts than they can 
be at variance with themselves. So much must 
be taken for granted, or we cannot stir a step. 
Is not this presumption implied in the very act 
of inquiry? If so essential a principle may be 
rejected, if an alleged fact may be supposed to 
be in violation of established facts and yet be a 
fact, what is to hinder us from supposing that 
any fiction is a fact, no matter how entirely in- 
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consistent it may be with known facts? In 
attempting to confute such a supposition in any 
given case, you would find yourself instantly 
under the necessity of appealing to the very 
principle which you reject. The essential laws 
of our thinking, the structure of our minds, re- 
quire us to-believe that whatever is is in har- 
mony with everything else that is. In the study 
of nature, when any new phenomenon presents 
itself that appears to contradict what we know, 
we go no further than to call it anomalous. 
But, in so styling it, we do not mean that it is 
really without law, but only that we do- not 
know the law to which it is to be referred. It 
points to'some unknown law, and indicates the 
need of a higher generalization. 
There is nothing in the history of Jesus that 
requires us to depart from this method in our 
_ examination of the facts which it narrates. 
Many and the most important of them are, it 
is true, extraordinary. At first sight they seem 
to violate the natural order of things. The pre- 
sumption, then, must be, in their case as in all 
other cases, that, if they really be facts, their 
contradiction of known facts is only in appear- 
ance, — that, in truth, they indicate hidden 
methods of nature, and lift the veil from before 
a higher philosophy of being. 
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It is true, the history ascribes these wonderful 
things directly to God. ‘It declares Jesus of 
Nazareth to have been “a man approved of 
God by miracles and signs and wonders that 
God did by him.” But how are we to deter- 
mine that the works of Jesus were done by God 
but by discovering in them the inimitable marks 
of God’s workmanship, one of which, obvious 
and universal, is the observance of an order so 
comprehensive and so perfect that no one thing 
interferes with any other thing? Least of all 
do the lower interfere with the higher, physical 
laws with spiritual laws. All that he does — 
that is, all true things—are in harmony. So 
only are they to be distinguished. That the 
wonders of Christ’s history are ascribed directly 
to God is no reason, then, why we should not, 
it is a reason why we should, endeavor to ascer- 
tain their conformity to the known works and 
probable methods of the Divine hand. So only 
can they be identified as Divine works. 

And, besides, neither in the history of Christ, 
nor anywhere in the Bible, are the wonders that 
are recorded distinguished, in respect of their 
origin, from ordinary events. There all things 
are directly referred to Divine power. The 
Hebrew writers owned the agency of the Most 
High alike in the miracles attributed to Moses 
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and in the hardness of heart which rendered the 
Egyptian king insensible to them. They recog- 
nized no framework of second causes interposed 
between God and events. If men were wise to 
understand, “it was given” to them; if they 
were not wise, “it was not given” them. In 
the usual and the unusual, the immediate power 
of God was alike acknowledged. Once more, 
then, I say, the history of Jesus offers no ob- 
stacle to the observance of the same method of 
inquiry in regard to its contents that we use in 
the case of all other facts. 

The question, then, recurs, What is to pre- 
vent us from trying to decipher the signature 
of God on our great Christian facts ? 

There is nothing to prevent us but a false phi- 
losophy, a mechanical theory of the universe, to 
which neither the Old Testament nor the New 
gives any authority, but which has got wrought 
into the whole fabric of our theology. The fal- 
lacy of this theory has been shown by an emi- 
nent writer. ‘The word ‘mechanism,’”’ says 
Dugald Stewart, ‘properly expresses a combi- 
nation of natural powers to produce a certain 
effect. When such a combination is successful, 
-a machine once set going will sometimes con- 
tinue to perform its office for a considerable time 
without requiring the interposition of the artist. 
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And hence we are led to conclude that the case 
may perhaps be similar with respect to the uni- 
verse when once put in motion by the Deity. 
But the falseness of the analogy appears from 
this, — that the moving force in every machine 
is some natural power, such as gravity or elas- 
ticity ; and therefore the very idea of mechan- 
‘ism presupposes the existence of those active 
powers, of which it is the professed object of a 
mechanical theory of the universe to give an 
explanation.” + Misled by this false analogy, 
the Christian world has assumed that the estab- 
lished order of things is incompetent to the ful- 
filment of the highest purposes of the Creator, 
so that it stands between him and us, obstruct- 
ing the intercourse of man and his Maker. In 
accordance with this assumption, Christianity, 
being accepted as a divine communication, is 
conceived of as breaking through the natural 
order of the world, and opening a way between 
the soul and the everlasting Father. And we 
have come to see little or no value in any view 
of Christ that does not reveal in him a special 
interposition. What he taught we hold him to 
have received in a miraculous way, in a way 
different from that in which other minds receive 


1 The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man, 


Vol. I., Note D. 
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truth, and that what was done by him was done 
by a peculiar and immediate co-operation of Di- 
vine Power. His history being thus interpret- 
ed, he is regarded as a being sut generis, with 
whom, in all essential respects, nothing in rea- 
son or nature has any affinity. 

But, as I have said, such a being is simply 
incredible. And it is no wonder that so many 
intelligent and thoughtful persons seem all but » 
ready to doubt his existence. It is no wonder 
that he who, when rightly conceived of, becomes 
our central life, harmonizing for us the whole 
universe, should have faded away, a dim vision 
on the confines of our faith, personally scarcely 
anything more than a name. We may profess 
to believe, and we may think that we really do 
believe, in him. But we can know him as an - 
actual existence, nay, as the most real of re- 
alities, only as he is seen to be one with the 
things that are. Notwithstanding the incredi- 
ble representation that is made of him, people 
do believe in him in a sense, and they cannot 
help it, because, as he is true, a reality and no 
illusion, and as, consequently, he is akin, and 
by an indestructible affinity, to the mind, which 
is also a reality, there are obvious points in 
which, in spite of the distortions of theology 
and false philosophy, he is felt intuitively to 
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be, as he is, in harmony with human nature and 
with all natural things. Still, an intelligent, 
whole-hearted faith in him is possible only 
through a distinct perception of his being and 
action as consistent, or as presumed to be con- 
sistent, with acknowledged truth. 

Instead, therefore, of assuming what is, on the 
face of it, derogatory to the Divine perfection, 
and has no warrant in the Bible, but only a false 
theory of the universe to support it, —namely, 
that the world is so made, and such is the prov- 
idence over it, that truth of the greatest moment 
could be communicated to mankind only by a 
method having no likeness to the methods of 
nature, —I prefer, conformably to all nature and 
to the soundest principles of thought, to assume, 
that so cardinal a fact in history, as Christianity 
by its position and influence shows itself to be, 
must be a crowning natural product, a product 
realized, not against, or aside from, but in the 
established order of things; that, were we com- 
petent to pronounce upon the purposes of the 
Infinite Mind, which we are not, we might say 
that, so far from his being out of the course of 
nature, nature culminated in Christ, and that, 
of all that exists, he is the one being profoundly 
human, pre-eminently natural. 

And this assumption, authorized and enforced 
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by the whole analogy of things, it is most inter- 
esting to see, is justified still more fully when it 
is put to the test, when we carry it out, treat- 
ing the history of Jesus as a history which must 
be in harmony, so far as it is true, with all truth. 
Accepting these views, adopting the method 
here recommended of studying this history, we 
shall find it beginning to grow warm and to 
throb and stir, as, brought into vital relations to 
things, it becomes animated with the life that 
circulates through all that is true, receiving light 
from all things, even as it gives light to all. 
And we shall come to know, as we have never 
known yet, the living quality of Christian Faith. 

And then, too, the great new facts of the Life 
of Jesus, being seen as they are, living and cen- 
tral facts, all-related, will give out light and dis- 
close meanings of which now we do not dream, 
And instead of having a Christianity misinter- 
preted by a false material philosophy, we shall 
have a philosophy illuminated and inspired by a 
pure Christianity. 


When once we begin to understand the Chris- 
tianity of the Four Gospels, — O how different 
is it from the religion of the churches and the 
creeds !— the feeble sense of its truth that we 
have now will give place to a commanding con- 
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viction of reality, and we shall just as soon think 
of doubting the air we breathe as of calling in 
question the truth of that. It will shine into us 
with its own light. It will be its own sufficient 
witness. In its particulars, as in its spirit, it 
will come home to us with the self-evidence of 
the Golden Rule. And our inmost conscious- 
ness will attest the sublime truth affirmed by 
Paul: “ He, who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, hath shone into our hearts to 
give us the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ.”” Yes, from 
the immortal lineaments of Jesus, made visible in 
the incidents of his history, and radiant with the 
Ineffable Light, the veil that now hides them 
will be lifted, and we shall catch a life-giving 
vision of the Highest, and perceive the truth of 
his own words when he said: “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” 

O the treasures of the spirit, O the world of 
moral power still hidden in him, — hidden, not by 
any confounding mystery of his nature, but by 
superstition and false philosophy! The wealth 
of life, with which, by his simple being, he en- 
riches the world, will not be forever locked up 
against the children of Heaven, wandering and 
lost in a wide desert full of pitfalls and graves. 
The voice of the good Shepherd, in full accord 
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with the voices of life and all the harmonies of 
creation, will overcome all maddening discords, 
and fill the air so that the deaf shall hear. Ina 
human shape, taking captive all human sympa- 
thies, and appealing through our strong natural 
affections to the native sense of goodness, he 
shows us the divine possibilities of our nature 
actualized. And thus too, as naturally as the 
grass springs up in the light and heat, we grow 
in the consciousness of an inner life, which no 
physical changes can affect. Through Jesus, 
God, whom a barbarous theology banishes, re- 
turns and takes up his abode zn men, and 
cleanses and consecrates them, the chosen tem- 
ples of his perpetual presence. And the Uni- 
verse, instead of the dead mechanism which it is 
now held to be, driven by blind forces, thrills 
and glows again all over and all through, and 
the mystic’s dreams of heaven are here on earth 
outdone. 


The history of the Divine Man will not for- 
ever be a sealed book. As in the Apocalypse a 
volume was brought forth that no one on earth 
or in heaven could open but only the Lamb, so 
the life of Jesus shall be opened by Love, of 
which the Lamb is the symbol. That alone can 
open it. ‘That alone can open any true word. 
To that these pages appeal. 
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HIS KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN NATURE 


o¢=Szag~y HEN we take up the accounts that 
have come down to us of Jesus of 
Nazareth, one fact presents itself, to 
: » which no exception can be taken, 
as it is universally admitted, but to which no 
justice has yet been done. It is this, that he 
was indeed and in truth what he appeared, and 
is, in so many words, declared to be, a man, a 
veritable man, a real human being. There is 
no telling to how much in his history this one 
fact, when it shall be allowed its full weight, will 
prove to be the key. When we look at him as 
a man, born into the world as all men are, under 
the same conditions, with the essential limita- 
tions of human nature, a finely organized human 
being certainly, and extraordinarily endowed, 
still thoroughly human, having access to the 
truth which he uttered, to its illumination and 
3* 
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inspiration, in the way and in the only way in 
which it is open to any: through the conscious- 
ness of the soul, through meditation and aspira- 
tion and obedience, — when we read his history, 
with this view of him kept fully before us, it is 
beautiful to see how it unfolds as in the clear 
sunlight, and how at once much that otherwise 
tasks our faith, seeming to conflict with the nat- 
ural order of things, falls into place with the ease 
and grace of nature. 

In conformity with the method proposed in 
the foregoing chapter, I propose, taking into 
view certain qualities or gifts belonging to Jesus 
as a human being, to show how naturally certain 
portions of his history result from them. I may 
be under the necessity of referring repeatedly to 
the same facts in his life, but I trust that the 
reader will perceive that the special purpose in 
each instance justifies the repetition. 

In the present chapter I wish to show how 
much of the history of Jesus is involved in his 
possession of one natural gift and explained by 
it, —a gift which was indubitably his in a very 
high degree, namely, knowledge of human na- 
ture. This being duly considered, much that is 
related of him, that now seems difficult of expla- 
nation, is felt to be true of necessity. 


As to the fact that he had great knowledge of 
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human nature, we are told that-on a certain oc- 
casion, when many persons professed to believe 
in him, he would not trust them “ because,” so 
it is written, ““he knew them all, and had no 
need that any one should tell him what men are,.- 
for he knew what was in man.’’! I take these 
words as a simple statement of the fact that he 
had a thorough knowledge of human nature. 
He knew men. There is no necessity for sup- 
posing that there was anything out of the course 
of nature in his knowledge. The Record inti- 
mates nothing of the kind. It only states the 
fact that he had great insight into men. This.is 
a gift by no means uncommon, although it was 
possessed by Jesus in.a very high degree. But 
even if we had not been told so in the record, 
we might have known that he understood human 
nature. His whole history shows it. 

What could prove more decisively how well 
he knew mankind than the comprehensive char- 
acter of his teachings? Other religions are fitted 
to human nature in particular conditions, and in 
the course of time they are outgrown. There 
are human needs which they cannot supply. 
But the religion which has sprung from him is 
suited to men always and everywhere, to high 
and low, to children and to sages. Let our 


1 John ii. 24, 25, Norton’s translation. 
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nature be never so far advanced, the wisdom of 
Jesus, the Religion of the New Testament, is 
still found in advance of it; it still comforts 
human sorrows, still furnishes incentives to 
whatever is manlike and Godlike, and even 
when grossly misunderstood and most unwisely 
administered, favors human progress as no other 
religion ever has done. May it not safely be 
inferred, that the teacher of such a religion 
knew what is in man, and did not need to be 
told what men are ? 

But it is most to our present purpose to note, 
that he understood human nature as he saw it 
around him, that he knew his own countrymen 
and the period at which he lived. 

The bare fact of his appearance in public as a 
teacher shows that he knew the moral condition 
of the people. He saw their great need of guid- 
ance. He felt their spiritual wants. And the 
first words that he is recorded to have uttered in 
public, the Beatitudes, show by the graces which 
they emphasize, that he saw what the moral 
condition of his countrymen was. 

But it is the manner of teaching that he 
adopted that shows most strikingly how thor- 
oughly he understood them, what. a bigoted 
people they were, how scrupulous about trifles, 
how heartless where justice and humanity were 
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concerned. And that he knew this, appears in 
no way more strikingly than in his manner of 
teaching. He taught by parables. So frequent 
was his use of this method of instruction, that 
his disciples once asked him why he did so. 
He told them why. And, as it appears, it was 
because he understood the people. Aware that 
they would not suffer the plain truth to be 
spoken, he told them simple stories which pre- 
sented it in a way that arrested attention, excited 
imagination and curiosity, set the people think- 
ing what was meant, and made them their own 
teachers. When he spoke out plainly as he did 
at Nazareth, it was at the hazard of being 
allowed no second opportunity of speaking it, 
into such fits of uncontrollable fury were the 
people thrown, or rather the respectable, syna- 
gogue-going class of the people. And therefore, 
not on his own account, but that he might insin- 
uate the truth into their narrow minds and en- 
large them, he had recourse to those immortal 
parables. Thus does it appear how well he 
understood his countrymen. 

But the same appears from the whole tenor of 
his teaching. The description which he gives 
of the orthodox of his day, —of their zeal for 
forms and their indifference to principles, of 
their straining out gnats and swallowing camels, 
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of their proselyting spirit, —is felt to be true, 
so entirely accordant is it with human nature, to 
this hour. All his utterances show how thor- 
oughly he knew the people about him. He 
read their hearts like a book. He spoke direct- 
ly to their condition. And the more we learn 
of their moral state, the more pointed becomes 
the significance of his words. His own dis- 
ciples felt that he knew them better than they 
knew themselves ; as appears incidentally at the 
last supper, when he told them that one of them 
was going to betray him. Instead of being 
offended at such a charge, although eleven of 
them knew that they had no such thought, 
they asked, one after another, ‘Is it I?’ 

His knowledge, thus satisfactorily shown, of 
the people among whom he lived, being duly 
allowed for, illuminates his history with a new 
light, and some things, now summarily disposed 
of by being pronounced miraculous, are at once 
seen to be in natural accord with human nature 
and with his character and position. The ac- 
count of his baptism, his predictions of his own 
fate, and his personal character, are all brought 
out into the light of a more vivid reality. 


And first, as to his baptism. Keeping in 
view his knowledge of the time and place, we 
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perceive in consequence what an extraordinary 
force of will it must have called for from him, 
to take upon himself the perilous office of pub- 
lishing the truth at such a time and among such 
a people. That he was a person of a most 
tender nature, is beyond all question. The 
whole tenor of his history shows it. While, 
then, his strong sympathies must have impelled 
him to quit the seclusion in which he was born, 
and go to the rescue of his countrymen, he 
must as naturally have shrunk from the fierce 
opposition, the danger, and the death, which 
he could not have helped seeing were to be 
encountered. He could not have been insen- 
sible to them. There is nothing in his history 
to lead us to regard him as belonging to that 
class of men who feed on excitement and 
delight to live in storms. His nature must 
have disposed him to a peaceful life. While 
the imagination is baffled, it is irresistibly in- 
vited to conceive what it must have cost him to 
form the high resolve to exchange the retire- 
ment in which his first thirty years were passed, 
for the sufferings and the horrors that would 
instantly gather round him. 

According to the doctrines which have so 
long had sway, and which hide from us every 
feature of human nature in him, we are wont to 
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think of him as moved to act, not, as all other 
men are, by the impulse of his own mind, but 
in mechanical obedience to the command of a 
higher power, signified in some so-called super- 
natural way, we know not how; and so he is 
withdrawn from our understanding and our 
sympathy. But Iam looking at him now asa 
true fellow-man, made and prompted to act as 
we all are. And I cannot help trying to portray 
to myself what must have been his position for 
days, months, years, before he came out into the 
world. In the seclusion of a humble sphere, 
working probably, as the tradition is, at the 
trade of a carpenter with his father, he saw, 
with growing sorrow and pity, the degradation 
of his country, the gross corruption of the ruling 
classes, the bitter prejudice, the inhuman bigotry 
and dead, putrescent externality that every- 
where passed for religion. He himself, as his 
whole subsequent history testifies, had perfect 
knowledge of the truth. He saw eye to eye, — 
he knew from his own conscious experience 
that the supreme love of the Highest and the 
brotherly love of man were, in the nature of 
things, the perennial springs of life and peace, 
and that only they whom these affections in- 
spired could be saved from spiritual death. 
But he knew also that they who gave the law 
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to the people were so resolved to maintain their 
power, that whosoever should venture to declare 
the truth, although moved by the purest sense 
of truth and using the utmost wisdom, would be 
sure to excite a hatred that nothing but his 
instant destruction would satisfy. That so the 
case stood must have been evident to him from 
the first dawn of thought in his mind. The 
more he saw, as he increased in years, of the 
temper of the ruling class, the orthodox of his 
day, the more settled must have become his 
conviction, that no hope of making any impres- 
sion on them could be cherished by any one 
who was not prepared to brave their utmost 
violence. He knew his own purpose. He 
knew what the people were. And therefore he 
knew that to publish the truth, at variance as it 
was with their prejudices and interests, was 
simply to pronounce his own early and inevi- 
table doom. It was deliberately to pass upon 
himself a sentence of mortal suffering which 
every word that he should utter, even because 
it was true, would go straight to ratify. 
What an indescribable force of will, then, was 
demanded of him to take the first step that was 
to commit him to so appalling a fate! When 
one has a purpose at heart involving his very 


life, and it lies with him to choose the moment 
E 
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when he shall put that purpose into execution 
and commit himself to it irrevocably, who can 
fail to perceive what strength of character, 
what force of will, must be summoned into 
action ? 

Thus it is that the knowledge which Jesus 
had of his countrymen and of the spirit that 
ruled them, enabling him to appreciate the cost 
at which the work he was moved to undertake 
was to be done, reveals to us the naturalness of 
that passage of his history, otherwise so difficult 
of explanation, — his baptism. It shows us how 
naturally he was moved to begin a career so 
dark and hard, a career that would admit of no 
weakness, with the deliberation of a formal self- 
consecration. Not in mere conformity to a 
prevailing custom, but because he was moved to 
fortify himself by taking a position from which 
there could be no retreating, he availed himself 
of that public solemnity. Summoning up his 
whole strength, he lifted up his soul with its 
mighty burden, abjuring all weakness, to God, 
using water, the means of outward cleansing and 
the symbol of inward purification, to express his 
renunciation of all infirmity of purpose. What 
a moment was that, when, formally and with 
the profoundest deliberation, he pledged himself 
to the most fearful suffering, bound himself to 
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the cross, or rather, took it up never to lay it 
down until he was to be suspended upon it! 
What an era was it in his inmost life! Then 
was he born into a higher life, and to a diviner 
power than he had ever before known. 

A state of mind is thus disclosed in him un- 
utterably earnest and exalted, and it came to 
him a revelation from and of the Highest. And 
it could not be that he could have ‘kept silence 
in regard to an experience that sounded the very 
depths of his being. At some time or other, it 
is natural to suppose, he was moved to speak of 
it to his friends. Indeed the way in which the 
story of his baptism is told shows it to be, in 
every particular, the narration of an extraordi- 
nary personal, spiritual experience. The exalta- 
tion of such a- moment, — how naturally is it 
described as heaven unveiled! The voice, too, 
speaking and repeating certain words of the an- 
cient Scripture, — what is this but the usual 
way in which a sacred passage is represented, 
suddenly and involuntarily occurring with great 
vividness to the mind, as texts of Scripture will 
at moments of intense mental excitement? And 
in the apparition, ‘like a dove,”’ can we not dis- 
cover the presence of a common dove divested 
of its ordimary appearance, and transfigured by a 
rapt imagination into a sign and messenger from 
heaven ? 
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As the account of the baptism of Jesus is 
commonly interpreted, nothing more is seen in 
it than an act of conformity on his part to the 
custom of the day and the place, and an outward 
spectacle. Whereas, brief as it is, and outward 
as it appears, it is the record of an exalted and 
profoundly intimate religious experience, of a 
great spiritual birth in the history of the holiest 
soul that ever dwelt on earth. 

As Jesus himself, being a great fact vital to 
the life of mankind, could no more be hid, no 
more fail to become known than any other great 
fact in nature, so his first public act, being what 
it was, a momentous fact in his spiritual history, 
and indeed an illustration of the laws of the 
universal soul, had to be published by the neces- 
sity of its nature. We are not told, we do not 
need to be told, when or under what circum- 
stances it was communicated by him to his 
disciples. Being the living spiritual event that 
it was, it could not die. It had, in one way or 
another, to publish itself. 


2. His foreknowledge of his fate. As, by 
bearing in mind the knowledge which he had 
of human nature as he saw it around him, we 
are enabled to discern the naturalness of his 
baptism and read its significance, so, by the 
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same reference, we see how it was in the course 
of things that he should foretell his awn death. 
So far from having any question as to his having 
predicted what was to befall him, I cannot imag- 
ine how it could have been hidden from him; 
although it is by no means impossible that his 
prophecies of his death, recorded after the event, 
may be more minute in the record than they 
were as they first fell from his lips; and this 
without any deliberate design of misstating them 
on the part of the authors of the records. 

That he was fully aware of his future appears, 
however, not so impressively from his direct 
prophecies of it as in the indirect allusions that 
he made to it, and which are now all the more 
significant, because they could not have heen 
understood at the time; as when, for example, 
he was asked, at an early period in his public 
career, why he did not require his disciples to 
fast. So excited were they by the dazzling idea 
that he was the Messiah, and that the magnifi- 
cent kingdom was at hand, that, in reply to this 
question, he said, that the guests at a bridal, with 
the bridegroom in their midst, might with as 
much propriety be expected to fast. And then 
he added, “ But the time is coming when the 
bridegroom will be taken away, and then will 
be a time for fasting.” It is plain to us now, 
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from these words, what was upon his mind, 
although no one then could have imagined what 
he meant. 

That he knew that his own life was to be 
sacrificed appears also from what he required 
of others. Ever memorable are the words that 
he turned and addressed to the crowd who were 
pressing on his steps in excited expectation of 
the national glory to which they were dreaming 
that he would lead them: ‘ Let him who really ~ 
intends to follow me, take his cross and come 
after me.” In other words, Let him account 
himself as sentenced to die, and, as the con- 
demned were required to do, carrying the cross 
upon which he is to be hung to the place of 
execution. So, evidently, he accounted himself. 

How strikingly does the answer that he re- 
turned to the two brothers, who sought to obtain 
from him a promise of the two highest places in 
the kingdom they expected him to establish, 
disclose his foreknowledge of what awaited him! 
* Can you drink of the cup (the cup of death) 
that I am to drink of, and be baptized with the 
baptism (of blood) that I am to be baptized 
with?’? The definition, which he gave upon 
the same occasion, of true power, when he said 
that to rule men we must serve them even to 
the sacrifice of life, reveals the fact, that not 
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only did he foresee that he was to suffer death, 
but he saw that he must die in order to give 
the greatest possible force to the truth which 
he asserted. 


_8. His personal character. But what ren- 
ders it most interesting to consider his extraor- 
dinary knowledge of human nature and of his 
countrymen in particular, is the insight which 
we thereby obtain into his personal qualities. 
It shows us that his public career was the career 
of a man who knew himself all the time to be 
under sentence of death. All that he said and 
did was said and done by one who was doomed, 
and who knew himself to be a doomed man, 
scarcely ever so much as dreaming of the possi- 
bility of avoiding his fate, a man who had 
deliberately made up his mind, pledged himself 
publicly, in the most solemn manner, to an 
early and violent end, and who knew also that 
every word that he uttered went to seal his 
destruction. When I pause over this one fact, 
and mark how he bore himself, with a wisdom 
unequalled, with that awful future always before 
him, a future which he voluntarily made for 
himself, how can I either utter or suppress the 
sense of greatness created within me! 

It is not only from his profound knowledge 
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of men and of the spirit of his time that we 
infer his knowledge of what was before him. It 
appears that he knew his future from his re- 
peated allusions to it, and from the evidence 
that he occasionally gave of the burden that 
was laid upon him. ‘I have a baptism to go 
through,” he once exclaimed, ‘and how am I 
agonized till it be over!” As the consumma- 
tion of his fearful destiny drew near, in the 
lonely hours of the night, his mental prostration 
was extreme, and his prayer then was the cry 
of mortal agony. 

Thus let into the terrible secret of his soul, 
we see how profound must have been the soli- 
tude in which he lived. There could not have 
been a human being that appreciated his posi- 
tion. As he said, no one knew him but God. 

And yet he made no secret of his fearful fate. 
He told his disciples of it again and-again, but 
they would not, they could not, understand him. 

In referring repeatedly as he did to his early 
and certain death, while his main purpose obvi- 
ously was to prepare his followers for it, yet, 
when he told them how he was to suffer, it is 
natural to suppose that it was not without a 
hope that they might understand him, and have 
some feeling of sympathy for him. Certain it 
is that, had they evinced any such feeling for 
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him, he would have felt it deeply, for he was 
keenly susceptible to the inspiration of human 
sympathy. It is true, he was able to sustain 
himself without it. He did not need the sup- 
port of any human arm. He found his strength 
in fellowship with the Highest. In the living, 
heart-knowledge which he had of the central 
truth of the world, a spring of inexhaustible 
power was opened in his being, and he was 
equal to his solitary position. So far, however, 
from being raised above human communion, 
only the stronger and the more refined were his 
human affections. The exhilarating effect of 
his conversation with the woman of Samaria 
shows how alive he was to every intimation of © 
human sympathy. The desire, which he ex- 
pressed at the last, to live in the loving remem- 
brance of his friends, reveals his sensibility to the 
solace of their affection. On the last night in 
the garden how he clung to human fellowship ! 
He kept his three most intimate friends by him, 
if any of his friends can with propriety be so 
designated. They could give him no intelli- 
gent sympathy, yet he could not bear to be left 
alone. When he went apart from them but a 
stone’s throw, he besought them not to go away, 
but to stay where they were, and watch with 


him. And as often as he withdrew from them, 
j 4 
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he kept coming back to them, and when he 
found them asleep, and thus showing how little 
they were aware of what was impending over 
him, he could not forbear an exclamation of 
gentle reproach: “ Could you not watch with 
me one hour?” So that, amidst such touching 
indications of his sensibility, I cannot but think 
that, when he told his disciples what a future 
there was before him, had the communication 
been received by them with any expression of 
sympathy, it would have soothed him, as I 
have remarked, not a little. But no sylla- 
ble of commiseration was he privileged to hear 
from them. When they wept at the prospect 
of separation, as they did towards the last, it 
was on their own account, not his. On one 
occasion, when he told them that he was to be 
put to death, one of them repelled the idea in a 
tone harsh almost to indignation: ‘¢ Be it far 
from thee, Lord! This shall not be done unto 
thee!” exciting his indignation in return. And 
on all other occasions on which he spoke to 
them of his death, except the last, they listened 
to him in ignorant wonder. Believing him to 
be the Messiah, they could not entertain the 
idea that so glorious a personage was to suffer 
shame and death. And since he so often spoke 
in parables, it was easier for them to suppose, 
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when he said that he was shortly to die, that he 
had a meaning which they could not penetrate, 
than that he’ could literally mean what he said. 
So he could receive no sympathy from them. 
He was driven back upon himself. He must 
bear the burden alone. There was no one to 
share it with him. To no mortal eye but his 
was the black and bloody Cross visible. 

Thus, his heart beating full and strong with 
the tenderest human sensibilities, this wonder- 
ful young man pursued his lofty way alone with 
God, with no present aid or past precedent, 
through the deep mystery of being. Was there 
ever anything sublimer than his self-possession ? 
He neither sought to evade the inevitable, nor 
was he driven to precipitate it. Did one ever 
before or since bear himself on the brink of so 
black an abyss with so serene a mind? There 
is not observable in him the slightest exaggera- 
tion or incoherency. Mankind advances only 
to find every new age illustrating the truth of 
his words, and rendering his greatness the more 
wonderful. He was the model for all the world, 
and for all time, of wisdom simple and profound, 
and of an unprecedented consideration for oth- 
ers. He was always present, and more than 
equal to every occasion that arose. He said 
what the moment offered him the opportunity 
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of saying, and that so admirably that nothing 
was left unsaid, and yet so simply and naturally, 
that what he said seems now a matter of course. 
Nothing could occur to him, however suddenly 
and adversely, that he did not so turn it to his 
service, that Nature and Providence appear to 
have been in collusion with him, plotting to 
agorandize him. He overlooked nothing. He 
turned everything to his account, the wild-flow- 
ers and the birds of the air, everything down 
to the small grain of mustard-seed, and to home- 
ly domestic employments, the making of bread, 
he made serve his great purposes. In such 
familiar communion, by the way, as he was 
with inanimate nature, can it be supposed that 
he was insensible to human sympathy? And 
he ended with changing the hateful and barba- 
rous instrument of his death, into the graceful 
and cherished symbol of the holiest love and 
hope. 

It is wonderfully interesting to observe, that 
his whole appearance and manner were so ex- 
pressive of the deepest feeling for his fellow- 
men, and so entirely must he have had the air 
of one who had no burden of his own to distract 
him, that the people flocked to him in great 
multitudes. Sometimes so eager were they, 
that some were in danger of being crushed to 
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death, trampled under foot.1 At another time, 
the house in which he was known to be was so 
beset that there was no getting near the door. 
Again, there was such coming and going, that 
he and his disciples had no time so much as to 
eat ;° or the people followed him with such per- 
tinacity, that they themselves were ready to 
faint from hunger and fatigue.* Without doubt 
the extraordinary interest he inspired was due in 
part to the idea, spread far and wide among the 
people, that he would prove to be the Messiah, 
although there was nothing in his personal 
appearance to justify the. expectation, and he 
was constantly shocking their prejudices. Then 
again, the relief that he afforded to the suffering, 
and in such marvellous ways, by a brief word of 
his lips and the touch of his hand, had much to 
do in creating the excitement which he caused, 
But, after all, the manner of doing a thing 
- always has a very large, if not the largest, share 
in determining its effect. The greatest act may 
be spoiled by the way in which it is done, and 
the homeliest office of kindness may be dis- 
charged with a grace that shall hint of heaven. 
It is not in the form or in the word, but in the 
spirit that lies the power. And the great per- 


1 Luke xii. i. 8 Mark vi. 31. 
2 Mark ii. 2. # Mark viii. 2, 3. 
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sonal power of Jesus cannot, I conceive, be fully 
accounted for without bringing distinctly into 
view what it seldom occurs to us to think of, as 
it is scarcely once alluded to in the Gospels, and 
if it were alluded to, was not a thing that ad- 
mitted of being readily described: his personal 
presence, in a word, his manner. All that we 
read in the records in regard to it is, that his 
‘teaching was marked by a singular air of author- 
ity.1 No, this was not. a thing to be described. 
It was felt too deeply.. It penetrated to that 
depth in the hearts of men whence no words 
come, whither no words reach. It was the 
strong humanity expressed in the whole air of 
him, and unabstracted by any thought of him- 
self, that drew the crowd around him, or at least 
fixed them in the attitude of breathless attention. 
Many a heart, I doubt not, was made to thrill 
and glow by the intonations of his voice attuned 
to a divine sincerity, or by the passing expres- 
sion of his countenance beaming with the truth, 
which is the presence and power of the Highest. 
In fine, it was his manner that rendered per- 
fect the expression of his humanity, and gave 
men assurance of his thorough sincerity. And 
the peculiar charm of his humanity is, that it 
bloomed out in this fulness of beauty, not in the 


1 Matt. vii. 29. 
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sunlight of joy, but under the deep gloom of an 
early, lonely, and cruel death, ever present to 
him as the one special thing which he was 
bound to suffer. 

Although he had renounced every private 
concern and bound himself irrevocably to so 
terrible a fate, he nevertheless retained the 
healthiest and most cordial interest in men and 
things. Life lost not one jot of value in his 
eyes, although he knew that he had no lot in 
it but to die in torture, forsaken and defamed. 
On the contrary, who ever, within so brief a 
space of time, or indeed in any space of time 
though extended to the utmost limit of this 
mortal existence, made so much out of it, or so 
enhanced its value, as he? With what light 
and beauty has he transfigured this life of ours ! 
The world had nothing for him but the hideous 
Cross, and yet he has flooded the world through 
that Cross with imperishable splendors, uncon- 
querable Faith, and immortal Hope. Notwith- 
standing the deadly hatred of men, he loved 
them with a love stronger than death, and put 
faith in them as no other ever has done. The 
outcast he treated with a brother’s tenderness, 
identifying himself with the meanest of his fel- 
low-men, and in the most emphatic manner 
teaching that sympathy withheld from the least 
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is ‘dishonor cast upon the greatest.1 Is there 
anything more thoroughly magnanimous than 
his faith in the existence of good men and true 
when he stood before the Roman Procurator, 
forsaken, mocked, and about to be put to a cruel 
death? Although not a soul then appeared to 
speak a word for him, and he might well have 
doubted whether all truth and fidelity had not 
fled the earth, his perfect faith in man is shown 
in that declaration of his, ‘* Every true man 
hears my voice.” That true men there still 
were, he had no question. Even the treachery 
and cowardice of those whom he had chosen for 
his friends could cast no chilling shadow over 
his unequalled confidence in human nature. 

Strikingly as his entire possession of himself 
and his freedom from all extremes stand out in 
contrast with his perfect knowledge of his fate, 
yet, upon reflection, it is evident that it was 
because of this foreknowledge, because he had 
renounced all solicitude about himself, that he 
was so self-possessed, so considerate, and so 
wise. Being relieved by his self-renunciation 
from all selfish anxieties, his whole great and 
generous nature, having God and truth and 
humanity for its aims, rejoiced in its unfettered 
liberty. 

1 Matt. xxv. 45. 
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‘Why even of yourselves judge ye not what 
is right ?”’ is a question that he once asked, as 
if there were nothing easier than to discern the 
right. And there is nothing easier, provided 
only that all self-reference be discarded. Then 
the right lies plain and broad before us as the 
day. An arduous labor is it to put self with all 
its cunning disguises under our feet. But that 
done, every cloud that obstructs our view van- 
ishes, and we are encompassed with the truth as 
with the heavens, and it comes as easily to 
judge for ourselves what is right as to see and 
breathe. Jesus had renounced self utterly, and 
all that pertains to it, and consequently his 
judgments were one with truth, with nature, 
with God, yes, and his whole being. If you will 
go back and stand at his side, and not anticipate 
the future, you will see that never was mortal . 
man placed in circumstances in which it was 
harder to judge what was right than it was for 
him ; that is, if the slightest regard were paid 
to self. The truth, which he felt moved to 
speak, — what a fire did it kindle on the earth! 
Instead of peace, it brought to him the Cross 
and to the world the sword. But the confusion 
that reigned all around him never embarrassed 
his judgment. Never for a single moment was 


his vision of the right obscured, because it was 
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never intercepted by the shadow of a, selfish 
thought. Life was transparent to him, and he 
walked on to the Cross as to a throne with the 
grace and majesty of a born king, doing and 
saying the greatest things as if they were the 
least, and as one discharges the commonest 
offices of life. There was no parade, no exag- 
geration. He saw the truth as we see the light 
of day, and he obeyed it just as the light obeys 
it, and the flowers obey it, and the stars. 

It is self that kills the spirit within. Alike 
upon the least occasions and the greatest, it 
is fatal to the effective and graceful action of 
our nature. It darkens the eye, impedes our 
speech, and palsies the hand. It puts all power 
and dignity beyond our reach. When a man 
forgets himself, the appearance he is making, all 
things are at his command, and the highest re- 
gains possession of him. Self it is that chains 
us heavily. When we forget that, the wings of 
the soul expand instantly, and we rise and join 
the morning stars and sing with all the sons of 
God for joy. 

This is the truth, of which Jesus is the most 
beautiful illustration. I used often to think how 
wonderful it was that, foreseeing the fate that 
awaited him, and unsustained by human fellow- 
ship, he should have been so self-possessed ; as 
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prompt with the word or the deed for the 
occasion, however sudden it might be, as if he 
had been at the pains to prepare himself for it 
beforehand. It still remains as admirable to me 
as ever. But now I have a new insight into 
the reason of it. All concern for himself he had 
renounced, and therefore nothing remained for 
him but to be the Godlike being that he was. 
He saw the poor, burdened souls around him, 
and he was moved by compassion, simple, hu- 
man compassion, which, human as it is, is never- 
theless the Everlasting Mercy breathing through 
our nature, — Jesus was thus moved, and pro- 
foundly moved, because he saw as no other saw, 
how heavy the burdens were that were crushing 
the souls of men. And he saw also with equal 
clearness that they had become so perverse that, 
let him use the utmost tenderness and wisdom, 
so far from appreciating his interposition in their 
behalf, they would resent it with the greatest 
ferocity. ‘They were unable to conceive of so 
pure a purpose as his, and they would storm and 
rage against him as their deadliest enemy. He 
was thirty years of age when he began his office 
of mercy, very young for so hard a work, and 
yet not so young but that he must have medi- 
tated it for years before he commenced it. We 
may be perfectly sure that he had not neglected 
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to follow the counsel which he afterwards gave 
to others: he had counted the cost; and he 
saw from the first nothing more clearly, than 
that, to save his countrymen, he must devote 
himself to death. His appearance in public 
showed that he was prepared to pay any price 
for the privilege of blessing mankind. He held 
himself beyond possibility of ransom sold to a 
life of suffering and a violent death. These he 
accepted as an iron necessity, from which there 
was no escape. 

And therefore it was that he was able to give 
his whole being to his work, and to neglect no 
opportunity, however small. He was never in- 
truded upon, never interrupted or delayed by 
any selfish concern. And therefore all the God- 
‘inspired affections of his great nature bloomed 
out in unprecedented freedom and power. 

But what completes the wonder and the 
beauty of his being is, that, not only did he fore- 
see his fate, and go, without haste or rest, with a 
royal gait, to meet it, discharging every duty by 
the way, but, with a depth of insight without 
parallel before or since, he read the meaning of 
his terrible destiny. He knew that his death 
- would be his life, that his defeat, utterly disas- 
trous as it would appear, would be his perfect 
victory. There stands written, among other 
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things of like purport,) that memorable saying 
of his: “ Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone, but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit” ;? words that must 
have been unintelligible at the time, but which 
were explained by events. In the familiar mys- 
tery of vegetation, he saw a symbol of his fate. 
As the seed must be buried in the ground and 
disappear, in order that it may be fruitful, so, as 
he saw, he must die that his life might have its 
influence. How grandly has the event justified 
his wisdom and his faith! 

Thus have we in Jesus an all-enlightening 
revelation of the secret of spiritual power, the 
law of moral influence, which transcends all 
physical laws as mind excels matter. We have 
a hint of it in every man who has given an im- 
pulse and a direction to the history of our race. 
For example. Among the wonders of the world 
is the people among whom Jesus was born. 
Through the greatest reverses, conquered again 
and again, scattered to the four corners of the 
earth, Israel retains its national existence, as 
lasting as the monuments of the land whence it 
was led forth from servitude to power. Is not 
the root of the vitality of the Hebrew people re- 
vealed in the character of its renowned Law- 
giver? Refractory as was the material out of 
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which he constructed the Israelitish nation, is it 
any wonder that he moulded it to so enduring a 
form? He threw his whole being into the work. 
It stands written that on a certain occasion the 
people, in the temporary absence of Moses, made 
an idol of gold, which they worshipped. Upon 
hearing of their idolatry, it is recorded that 
Moses said unto the Lord: ‘“ O this people have 
sinned a great sin, and have made them gods of 
gold. Yet now if Thou wilt forgive their sin, 
—and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of the 
book that thou hast written!’ In these words 
do we not read the secret of the Jewish national 
vigor? By the abnegation of self, nations are 
founded and worlds are saved. 

When self is thrust aside, like the great stone 
rolled away from the mouth of the sepulchre of 
Jesus, then the soul, that holy thing of God, 
which, though buried, cannot see corruption, 
comes forth with eyes like lightning and raiment 
white as snow, and for fear of it, the powers of 
darkness tremble and become as dead men. 
When self is renounced, as it was by Jesus, 
then the divine spirit within is set free, and God 
speaks, and breathes without obstruction upon 
the world through the illimitable forces of Faith 
and Love, and mankind are lifted up out of the 
depths. 
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HIS WONDER-WORKING POWER 


E have seen how, by doing justice 
to the extraordinary knowledge 
which Jesus had of human nature, 
we are enabled to harmonize and 

reanimate important passages of his history, and 

obtain a new and satisfactory insight into his 





personal life. 


There is another gift that he possessed, which, 
being taken in like manner into account, helps 
still more fully to disclose the naturalness of his 
personal history : his wonder-working power. 

In order, however, to see how this peculiar 
gift illustrates his personal qualities, we must 
first be satisfied that he actually had this singu- 
lar endowment. And of this we cannot fail to 
be satisfied when once we come clearly to per- 
ceive that, singular as it was, it was still thor- 
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oughly natural, a truly human gift, — human, I 
mean, in the sense of harmonizing perfectly with 
all his human faculties. 

In regard to this point, his actual possession 
of an extraordinary power, I observe, in the first 
place, that, rightly apprehended, there is nothing 
intrinsically impossible in the fact of his being 
thus singularly endowed, nor is it one whit more 
mysterious or inexplicable in itself than the fa- 
miliar powers that we all possess. That by a 
simple volition, by a thought of the mind, I can 
move my hand, is a mystery just as inscrutable 
as any act of power attributed to Jesus. It 
indicates the presence within of an unknown 
power, of which we can give no other account 
than to say that it is the power of God. 

And further, to this power within us, the 
power of the mind, as we call it, or the will, 
there is no limit yet ascertained. There are, 
to be sure, certain bounds within which it is 
usually exercised. But every now and then 
there come forth from this central, and as yet 
unexplored region of Being, demonstrations of 
power which indicate that here, in what we 
familiarly term the mind, dwells the highest 
force that we know, and forbid us to be confi- 
dent in setting limits to the possible powers of the 
human will. Volumes might be filled with well- 
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authenticated cases, in which striking and instan- 
taneous physical effects have’ been produced by 
states of the mind, acts of the will. Whatever 
may be thought of what in our ignorance we 
term Animal Magnetism, it has at least put 
beyond question the fact that the limits of the 
power acting in and through man, through the 
mind, will, imagination, or whatever it may be 
called, are not yet ascertained. 

There is no intrinsic impossibility, therefore, 
in supposing that Jesus was naturally possessed 
of an unprecedented power of will, by which 
those extraordinary effects attributed to him 
were produced. It is a supposition that may be 
made. Whether, in so supposing, we suppose 
the truth, is a question to be decided only by a 
thorough examination of this alleged singular 
power, and of its whole manner of action. If it 
be a fact, it will prove itself such by its harmony 
with the nature of Jesus, and with all natural 
laws. Novel as it is, if it be true, it will show 
its truth. If, upon examination, it be found to 
work as Nature always works, in her simple and 
inimitable style, —if, for example, instead of ap- 
pearing as a foreign addition to the character of 
Jesus, as an excrescence and monstrosity, the 
rude fiction of man, it harmonize with and com- 
plete his grand -and original personality, — then 
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the proof is decisive that it is a reality and no 
fable. For to suppose that a fabrication of the 
rude love of the marvellous, which it must be, if 
it be not true, could accord with and finish off a 
being at once so natural and great as Jesus was, 
is just as impossible as to conceive that human 
ingenuity could invent an additional organ for 
the human body, which should be in perfect 
harmony with all its other organs, and render 
ityeven more symmetrical. 

The erroneous ideas, long and widely preva- 
lent, of the miracles of Jesus, ideas having their 
origin in false theological speculations, have ren- 
dered students of the Gospels blind to certain 
characteristics of his action in producing those ~ 
remarkable effects, that identify it as the working 
of nature. 

1. In the first place, in no instance of exer- 
cising this power is Jesus recorded to have 
appealed to any agency out of himself. He 
summoned no invisible preternatural powers. 
He uttered no adjurations. It was always the 
direct, brief expression of his personal will by 
which the wonder wrought was preceded. “I 
will. Be thou clean.” ‘Stretch forth thine 
hand.” ‘* Young man, I say unto thee, Arise !”’ 
‘‘ Lazarus! come forth!’ Andsoon. Onno 
other occasions did he speak with a more man- 
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ifest consciousness of his own power. It seems 
to have been a part of himself, as natural to him 
as his breath. It was always present in him, 
always used freely and at will. There was 
nothing fitful about it, or independent of him. 

2. The next thing to be remarked of it, giv- 
ing it the appearance of a natural power, is, that 
it did not always accomplish the effect designed 
at once. The demoniacs were relieved ; but the 
relief was preceded, in many cases, by strong 
convulsions. Instances occurred in which he 
was required to exert his power more than 
once, as in the case of the blind man, who, after 
the first application of the power of Jesus, saw 
only dimly, and was able to distinguish men 
from trees only by their motion. Twice in the 
case of the demoniac of Gadara does he appear 
to have exerted his peculiar power before the 
man was entirely restored to a sound mind. 

3. It is worthy of note, that, in relieving the 
suffering, he invariably addressed himself to the 
minds of the sufferers, thus working upon the 
body through the mind. Even in the three 
cases in which he called the recently dead back 
to life, he spoke directly to the dead persons. 
There was no application to the lifeless body. 


1 In the instances that appear to contradict this assertion, as 
when, for example, he restored a blind man to sight by anointing 
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His power was thus exercised in conformity 
with what a sound philosophy represents as the 
conditions of life. Are not the chief springs of 
animation in the mind? The affections of 
the mind energize the physical organization. 
The instinct of self-preservation, fear, venera- 
tion, powerfully stimulated, create unlooked-for 
strength. 

4. Another circumstance in regard to the 
wonderful things done by Jesus, which is en- 
tirely overlooked, is, that nowhere in his history 
is there the faintest hint of any idea or theory 
of his life and mission requiring that he should 
be a worker of miracles. We have such a the- 
ory concerning him, it is true; but it is a pure 
theory, taken for granted, and made necessary to 
support the miracles, in the absence of all sense 
of their intrinsic truth. There is no statement 
in the Gospels to authorize it. The fact is, we 
have not taken the history of Jesus as it is, but 
we have unconsciously put upon it the construc- 
tion which our preconceived philosophical and 
his eyes with saliva mixed with clay, it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that there was any medical virtue in this application. As 
he could not reach the man’s mind and influence him by the 
power of his eye, he used this means, the simplest at hand, to 
communicate to the man what he wished to do. It was the lan- 
guage in which he spoke to him, the means by which he made a 


communication, sufficient for his purpose, between the man and 
himself. 
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theological systems suggest and require. It is 
wonderful how much people thus find in the 
Bible that is not there. Few persons are there 
who are not surprised when they learn for the 
first time that in the account of the Fall, for 
instance, there is no mention of the devil. In 
the history of Jesus, until some instance of his 
extraordinary power is related without comment 
or explanation, we have no intimation of his 
being peculiarly gifted, or of any reason why he 
should be. We are not told that he began with 
making any claim to a special authority, or that 
it was necessary to any office with which he was 
invested that he should be empowered to work 
miracles. All that we learn from the Gospel of 
Matthew of his first appearance in public is, that 
“he went about all Galilee, teaching in the 
synagogues, publishing the glad news of the 
kingdom,” as John had done before him, “ and 
healing all manner of sickness and all manner 
of disease among the people. And the fame of 
him went throughout all Syria; and there were 
brought to him all sick people that were taken 
with different diseases and torments, demoniacs 
and lunatics and paralytics, and he healed 
them.” In the Gospel of Mark no allusion is 
made to any extraordinary power possessed by 
him, until we are told of an insane person who 
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cried out in the synagogue where he was teach- 
ing, and whom he restored on the spot to a 
sound mind. Throughout, the narratives of 
the miracles are thus wholly unaccompanied by 
any remark going to explain or justify them. 
Nothing is said of any other reason for them 
than the compassion which moved him to work 
them. We have only the briefest statements of 
the facts, which renders only the more striking 
the essential harmony that they show with the 
character of Jesus. At first view, they stand 
by themselves, strange, improbable. But upon 
a closer inspection, they are found to be mixed 
up with his daily life, making a part of its ordi- 
nary incidents, and in keeping with the whole, 
not disturbing, but increasing, the consistency 
of the history. Were they interpolations, one 
cannot help thinking some marks would have 
appeared of pains taken to weave them in, and 
give them all the plausibility possible. We 
should detect the seam sometimes. 
5. Observe, further, how the action of the 
peculiar power of Jesus is marked by the sim- 
plicity and directness which are of so natural a 
character, and by which he was in all things 
distinguished. In his manner of using it there 
is nothing constrained or exaggerated. He did 
not breathe more naturally. Nor are we given. 
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the smallest occasion for supposing that he had 
any thought but of obeying the impulses of com- 
passion. To us they are miracles of power. To 
him they were simple offices of humanity, per- 
formed with no preliminary show of preparation, 
with no subsequent self-gratulation. What he 
did he is represented as doing with the air of 
one who was doing nothing surprising, nothing 
that any one could not do. So naturally did it 
come to him to do those wonderful works, that 
he does not appear to have understood why oth- 
ers could not do likewise. He told his disciples 
that they might do the same things, and even 
greater, if they only believed that they could do 
them, if they had faith only as a grain of mus- 
tard-seed. And how natural was it, as all 
native power, all genius, is ‘“‘a secret to itself,” 
that he should have expressed himself in this 
way, supposing, as I am seeking to show, that 
his power came naturally to him! What else ~ 
could he have said? He did what he did be- 
cause he believed, because he knew, that he 
could do it; and the belief, the knowledge, 
came to him just as it came to him to move 
and to speak. The consciousness of the power 
inspired the faith. Further than this, all he said 
was, that it was God working in him. This is 


all the account that he gave of it. It is all the 
5 6 
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account that could be given of it. It was in 
him, and he knew that it was in him, to use this 
power. And so full was he of it, so easy and 
so ready was it, that the gazing, awe-stricken 
crowds that thronged around him could not dis- 
turb his thorough self-possession, nor constrain 
the native grace of his movements. So far was 
he above any thought of self-exhibition, he could 
not be induced by so fair-seeming a motive as 
the dictate of benevolence even, to exercise his 
power when there were reasons why he should 
avoid, for a while, increasing the popular excite- 
ment. 

6. And then, again, what is a very remark- 
able characteristic of him in the use of his 
singular power, a characteristic, which the long 
accepted idea of the miracles as wrought for 
the purpose of proving his authority has caused 
to be entirely overlooked, is, that he took no 
pains to certify his power. With the generous 
carelessness of Nature herself he evinced no anx- 
iety to convince others of the reality of his pe- 
culiar gift. He was far above that. He never 
exercised any more power than was necessary. 
When he restored to life the little girl who had 
just breathed her last, he said she was only 
asleep, and he dismissed from the chamber every 


1 Mark vii. 24 e¢ seq. 
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one but her parents and two or three of his 
own friends, summoning no outside witnesses 
to verify the fact. He did not restore her to 
fall strength, as he: would doubtless have been 
represented as doing, had the story been a fic- 
tion. He brought the child to life, and instantly 
directed food to be given her. 

The more carefully we study the accounts of 
the extraordinary things attributed to him, the 
more manifest does it become that never was 
anything done with a more entire indifference 
to effect, or with less anxiety to guard against 
misrepresentation. Careless of the construction 
which might be put on his motives, he did not 
many mighty works where there was unbelief, 
and where, of all places, they ought to have 
been done, had his object in working miracles 
been what it is commonly supposed to have 
been, namely, to prove his power and destroy 
unbelief. So far as I can see, one simple motive 
prompted him: a pure impulse of humanity. 
He was, as the history states, moved by com- 
passion. To that was his great power kept 
wholly subservient. His sole thought was the 
relief of suffering; and the excitement that he 
caused neither distracted the singleness of his 
aim, nor embarrassed the simplicity of his action, 
nor led him to value himself upon his rare 
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power. He showed no disposition to take credit 
to himself. He gave it all, again and again, to 
the faith which those whom he relieved re- 
posed in him, and by the co-operation of which 
the effect of his will was rendered so easy and 
prompt that, unconscious of any exertion, he 
seemed to himself to have no part in their 
cure. He told them it was their faith that 
made them whole. In fine, all is as simple 
and as far removed as nature itself from an un- 
due self-consciousness or a concern for effects 
or consequences. It is true he appealed to 
what he had done as evidence of his truth, as 
well he might, seeing that it was done with so 
single a mind and without any self-reference. 
Now it is in the consummate harmony of his pe- 
culiar power with the purest nature and with his 
lofty character, that I discern the decisive proof 
of its reality. It seems, I know, to be invest- 
ing him with a legendary character, to style him, 
in a general way, a wonder-worker. But when 
we consider what the wonders were that he 
wrought, and the manner in which he wrought 
them, we can find nothing that either mars the 
symmetry or belittles the nobleness of his being. 
On the contrary, it heightens its beauty and fin- 
ishes it off to a Godlike magnanimity. It is no 
artificial addition and deformity, but a living part 
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of him, warm and throbbing with his own life 
and rounding his personality to a completeness 
as thoroughly natural as it is divine. 

When I am asked, therefore, how I know 
that he actually was so greatly endowed, how 
I know that the extraordinary works ascribed 
to him were really done, my answer is: The 
power he is represented as possessing bears, in 
the whole manner of its operation, the inimita- 
ble impress of Nature, the signature of the High- 
est. I know nothing that looks to me more 
truly natural. I freely admit that, at first sight, 
it appears to be inconsistent with familiar physi- 
cal laws. But the more closely I observe its 
mode of working, the less reason do I find for 
suspecting that the miracles are deviations from 
the natural order of things. I am not able to 
trace their agreement therewith in every par- 
ticular. -But this, I have no doubt, is owing, 
not to the absence of such agreement, but to 
the fact that the physical order of things is un- 
known to me. My acquaintance with that 
order being as yet very imperfect, I cannot at 
present see how entirely and at all points the 
miracles of Jesus fall in with it, and, conform- 
ing to it, and carrying it out, contribute to re- 
veal it. But although, in their external form 
as material facts, I cannot yet demonstrate their 
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full conformity to physical laws, yet I believe 
that the time will come when this will be done; 
and in the mean while they cannot be affirmed 
to be departures from nature because they do 
not positively contradict it, but only appear to 
lack agreement with it, while in their moral 
import and relations, in their spiritual and most 
vital aspects, they are in exquisite harmony 
with the laws of the spirit and with the char- 
acter of the most exalted person that I know. 
Thus they are seen to be true because they 
are true to the highest truth, and the decisive 
presumption is that they are true to the lowest 
also. They thus attest themselves. 

7. There is one more consideration to which 
I ask attention, showing as it does how natural 
and real were the wonders wrought by Jesus. 
And this is, that, as they are in accordance with 
him, so are they also in harmony with the cir- 
cumstances by which they are recorded to have 
been accompanied. The impression which they 
are stated to have made, the effects and con- 
sequences by which they are said to have been 
followed, are precisely such as such events should 
have caused. If they did not take place, then 
the accounts of them are fables wrought into 
the story of his life after his death. This, we 
have seen, they cannot be, because crude and 
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marvellous fabrications could not be made con- 
sistent with so lofty a character as that of Jesus, 
as we have seen that the miracles are. But 
further than this: they could not have been so 
interwoven into the history of his time as not 
to have betrayed their artificial character by 
their want of harmony with circumstances con- 
temporaneous and subsequent. As it is, sup- 
posing the wonders attributed to him to have 
taken place, then the impression which it ap- 
pears, most strikingly because for the most part 
incidentally, that they made, is precisely what 
it should have been. What impresses me as 
especially natural is, that, after the exciting re- 
ports of his extraordinary power had once gone 
~ abroad, cases should have occurred such as are 
narrated, of diseased persons, like the Centu- 
rion’s servant (or son) and the Syro-Phceni- 
cian woman’s daughter,! being suddenly re- 
lieved without being brought into immediate 
communication with him. The first wonderful 
cures that he wrought were fitted to produce 
just such an excitement as we gather from the 


1It is a curious corroboration of the views which are here 
set forth of the wonder-working gift of Jesus, that the individuals 
who are represented to have been relieved by him when he was 
at a distance from them, were relieved through their strong 
filial sympathies. The centurion’s boy was suffering under a 
nervous disease, and of course peculiarly susceptible of mental 
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history actually existed, —an excitement in which 
persons of a nervous temperament or suffering 
from nervous diseases were naturally affected 
in the way described; and the people at large 
were inspired with an extraordinary faith. In- 
sane persons believing themselves, according to 
the popular belief, to be possessed by evil spirits, 
or driven insane by this superstition, must have 
lost all self-control, and cried out when they 
saw Jesus, as it is related that they did. In 
fact, the whole country far and wide must have 
been magnetized by him, —I use this term for 
want of a better, — thrown into a state in which 
wonder and faith, ‘“‘quickened by touches of 
transporting fear,”’ ruled the hour, and became the 
medium through which his extraordinary power 
operated, producing effects that could have taken 
place under no other conditions. So it should 
have been, and so it actually was. In a word, 
the impression produced by the wonderful things 
ascribed to Jesus, as we gather directly and in- 
cidentally from the Gospels, is exactly what it 
ought to be, if those things were true. 


influence. The centurion’s faith, which was so strong as to ex- 
cite the surprise of Jesus himself, acted so powerfully upon the 
child, who was bound by strong affection to the centurion, that 
his restoration must have commenced with the departure of the 
centurion when he went to meet Jesus. The faith of the Syro- 
Pheenician woman doubtless acted in like manner upon her 
daughter. 
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Holding Jesus to have been thus singularly 
endowed, and this extraordinary gift to have 
come as naturally to him as speech or motion, 
we cannot fail to perceive what extraordinary 
strength of character it must have required to 
use so rare and wonderful a gift wisely and 
well, and what an elevation of mind, what an 
instance of moral greatness, without precedent, 
he presents, in that he used this great gift with 
such wonderful simplicity, and exercised such 
perfect self-command. 

To what a searching test was he put by 
the conscious possession of a power such as no 
other was ever conscious of! Fully to appre- 
ciate his unrivalled greatness in this respect, we 
must keep distinctly before our minds the fact 
that human nature is so constituted that, as we 
are instinctively moved to the exercise of every 
native faculty, we are created to take delight 
therein, and the higher the power we possess, 
the more profound the pleasure that we have 
in exercising it. Accordingly, as the singularly 
endowed nature of Jesus must have created in 
him a peculiarly profound sense of personal 
power, the temptation to the self-gratification 
which the exercise of his power would have 
given him must have been proportionate there- 


to. Thus gifted, he was probed to the inmost, 
5 * 
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and had there been any selfish weakness in 
him it would have been detected and exposed. 
Thus it is that his extraordinary power shows 
us what manner of person he was, not by its 
physical effect on others, but by its moral in- 
fluence on himself. Instead of its mastering 
him, he mastered it. Instead of leading him 
astray, it was so used by him as to minister to 
his spiritual elevation. And he was a young 
man too, in the full, fresh glow of life, when 
the soul exults in the consciousness and in the 
exercise of its powers. We fail to estimate 
aright the extraordinary trial to which he was 
thus: put, because, as it most satisfactorily ap- 
pears, he proved himself more than equal to it, 
almost as insensible to it as if he were unaware 
of its existence. What would have ruined an- 
other, only exalts him to a divine greatness. 
What would have overwhelmed any other na- 
ture, he bore with the ease and majesty of a 
god, filled with a sense of extraordinary power, 
which was identified with the consciousness of 
his existence, and yet crowned with the glory of 
always using it with perfect naturalness and with- 
out the slightest emotion of undue self-elation. 


It cannot be said, however, that he was so 
superior to the trial to which he was exposed 
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as to be wholly insensible to it. He was tempt- 
ed to abuse the power of which he was con- 
scious. There stands the record of the tempta- 
tions that assailed him immediately upon his 
entrance on his public career, and it is in- 
timated that that was not the only time they 
assailed him ; they left him then, says one of 
the Gospels, only “for a season.” ! Their oc- 
currence, however, at that particular juncture, 
looks as if he were then made aware as never 
before of his inborn power. I cannot presume 
to say when a sense of it first awoke in him. 
Certain it is that we do not come all at once to 
a full consciousness of the powers we may pos- 
sess. Indeed, most men live and die without 
dreaming what is in them ; and our various fac- 
ulties are revealed to us, so to speak, acciden- 
tally. Circumstances discover them to us, and 
to our own delighted surprise. It is highly 
probable that some slight incident first disclosed 
to Jesus his possession of a peculiar gift, and on 
the first occasion of its exercise there was no 
premeditation. It came to him all at once to 
exert this power, to do something out of the 
usual way, and he did it, —just as it comes to a 
child to step alone for the first time. It takes 
unusual circumstances, however, to bring us 


1 Luke iv. 13. 
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fully acquainted with ourselves. It may be, 
therefore, that it was not until his whole being 
was so profoundly moved as it was upon the 
occasion of that solemn self-consecration, his 
baptism, that Jesus came to a full consciousness 
of his extraordinary power. Perhaps it was 
only a dim, semi-consciousness of it that he had 
previously. But then, then he descended into.a 
before unvisited deep in his own being. The 
conflict into which he thereupon entered with 
himself in the wilderness, with hunger and 
pride and ambition, looks like the struggle — 
such as attend great transitions, physical and 
spiritual — by which he rose to a higher sphere 
and was born into a diviner condition of being. 
In still growth his first thirty years were passed.1 
Then came the momentous, self-chosen hour 
when, proceeding to execute his high aim with 
the single heart of truth’s mightiest martyr, he 
devoted his whole being to God and to man. 
As we have seen, the divine force of his nature, 
until then in reserve, was thrown into that self- 
consecrating act. May it not be surmised that, 
in the new depth of conscious power, he was 
made aware of his native gifts as never before ? 
Certain it is that then such a new flood of light 
broke upon him that all heaven seemed opened 


1 Luke ii. 52. 
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to him, and he seemed to hear a voice address- 
ing him as a beloved son. So exalting was the 
consciousness of newly-found power, that he 
could not rest. He could not return to his for- 
mer life. ‘Immediately the spirit drove him 
into the wilderness.”” And then and there it 
was that—the exalted state of mind, which at 
first indisposed him to take food, naturally 
enough subsiding through long fasting, and the 
wants of the body becoming importunate — the 
thought of using the power of which he was 
conscious to appease his hunger occurred to 
him. But, come in what form it might, the 
idea of employing his great gifts for his own 
purposes was rejected. He could not be led 
astray, not even when he stood upon a lofty 
mountain-top, and the world seemed to lie at his 
feet, and the dazzling vision of universal empire 
rose before him; although the vehemence with 
which he repelled the suggestion reveals the 
strength of the temptation. 

How absolute the submission of his personal 
inclinations to his generous aims was, is seen 
not only in the fact that he would not use his 
extraordinary power for himself, but more im- 
pressively in his devotion of it to every humane 
office, marked by a simplicity of manner un- 
alloyed by any appearance of effort or self- 
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restraint. Herein is the wondrous charm of his 
character, that, fully conscious all the time of 
the greatest personal power, he bore himself 
with a supreme indifference to his own ease and 
reputation. He never thought of using his 
power until some appeal to his compassion was 
made. At all other times it lay unused. The 
miracle of the miracles that he wrought is the 
greatness of mind that appears in him through 
them. 

What deepens the sense of greatness which 
he creates in us is, that, conscious as he must 
have been of his superiority to all around him, 
and of the truth of his purpose, he was met 
by the most malignant opposition, and was as 
far from being provoked into any question- 
able way of resisting it as he was from being 
daunted by it. A young man, he found the 
aged and the honored, the people of stand- 
ing, the dignitaries of the nation, fiercely op- 
posed to him. When all around him were 
holding the national traditions in the profound- 
est reverence, and their authority was the uni- 
versal law, I sometimes wonder that his mind 
never misgave him, — that, when his own fam- 
ily did not know what to make of him, and 
thought him possessed,! and he was denounced 


1 Mark iii. 20, 21. It is interesting to remark that it was the 
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as a blasphemer, he never gave way to the dread 
suspicion that he was the victim of a fearful hal- 
lucination. But no faltering ever betrayed the 
presence of such an apprehension. With infi- 
nite tenderness of heart, with the deep sensibil- 
ity which his whole life and teaching imply, he 
combines a perfectly sound mind. Once, when 
numbers, shocked at his language, left him, he 
turned to his disciples with the question, — and 
there must have been a touch of sadness in the 
tone in which he asked it, —“ And are you 
going to leave me, too?’’ And towards the 
last, as he saw that they also would shortly for- 
sake him, he apparently reinforced himself with 
the words, ‘‘ But I am not alone; the Father 
will be with me.” Neither the bitterest oppo- 
sition nor the alienation of friends could disturb 
his self-possession or obscure his grand outlook, 
or for a moment — or only for a moment, and 
that was at the very last, when he was gasping 
in the extreme torture of crucifixion — bring 


popular excitement which he caused, not any extravagance at- 
tributed to Jesus, that led his friends to imagine that he was 
“beside himself.” See also Luke viii. 19, where the cause of his 
mother’s anxiety about him is manifest in the fact that a great 
crowd had gathered round him. How naturally was she filled 
with concern for a son who had lived so long in the seclusion of 
home, and whose gentle nature, which she knew, must have 
seemed to her to fit him but poorly for those rough public 
scenes! She thought him out of place in a crowd. 
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over him the thick darkness in which the soul is 
sometimes lost. At all other times, — even 
when, in the silent and lonely midnight hour, 
he stood on the edge of the abyss of agony into 
which he was about to be plunged, and he 
turned, like one distraught, from man to God, 
and from God to man, and prayed that the 
deadly cup might pass from him, prayed with 
an intensity of emotion so deep that the sweat 
streamed from him at every pore,t|—even then 
he is strong in his reliance upon the Supreme 
Goodness. For the rest, he was as self-sustained 
as if he had the authority of both present and 
past to back him, and were cheered at every 


1 “The bloody sweat” is an evident fiction. How could blood 
have been distinguished in the dark? And if, as I have else- 
where remarked, it had been blood, would it not have been said 
that the blood started from him “as if it were sweat,’ and not 
that the sweat came from him “as if it were blood’? But if it 
were not blood, whence came the mention of blood? The expla- 
nation seems to be this: When Jesus, having previously said to 
them that “ his soul was sick unto death,” returned to his three 
half-slumbering friends from that agony of prayer in which, with 
eyes dulled with sleep, they had seen him prostrate in intense 
suffering on the ground, is it not entirely in accordance with 
truth and nature that, drowsy from fatigue and over-excitement, 
with minds hovering on the borders of the land of dreams, and 
half unsettled with undefined terror and the visions of violence 
and death which his language had suggested, they should, as the 
sweat dropped heavily from him upon their faces as he bent over 
them to arouse them, imagine that it was blood? In this mis- 
taking of the sweat for blood, I think I recognize the precipitate 
temperament of Peter. I suspect that this was his idea of it. 
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step by demonstrations of human favor. He 
knows neither hesitation nor hurry. He is nei- 
ther disheartened nor imbittered. 

And it is interesting to see that, although the 
worst aspects of human nature are daily pre- 
sented to him, ignorance and stupidity and gross 
hypocrisy and malice, he still keeps faith in men, 
still respects our nature, as no one ever did be- 
fore, always taking it for granted that there was 
that in the world that would respond to his 
words and warrant them.- He never attempted 
to move men except by the truth, pure from 
every tinge of personal ill-will, unalloyed by any 
mortal admixture. When deserted by every 
friend he had on earth, and a mob was yelling 
for his blood, so far from doubting the existence 
of truth among men, he declared himself a king 
in the consciousness of his power over every 
true man. When was human nature so hon- 
ored as by this young man, to whom it was con- 
tinually manifested in its most despicable forms, 
and who was conscious all the time of a kingly 
power, raising him high above all about him! 
There was no treatment, however barbarous, 
that he could receive at their hands that could 
shake his faith in them, or make it less worth 
his while to sacrifice himself in their behalf. 
They might assault him with the ferocity of wild 


H 
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beasts, and with the cunning of devils. He 
never forgot that they were human still, with 
the indestructible gifts of reason and conscience. 
They might destroy him, but they could not 
_ blind him to their sacred humanity. They 
might shock him with their depravity, but they 
could not betray him into the expression of the 
slightest personal ill-will. So high does his re- 
spect for human nature tower above the strong- 
est temptations to distrust or to despise it, that 
we lose sight of their existence. ; 

Towards the last especially, so marked is his 
bearing by a natural dignity, so devoid is he of 
all appearance of being constrained, that it 
hardly occurs to us to think what a storm of 
malignity was beating upon him, what a tumult 
of brutal passion was raging around him all the 
while. So instantly does he “ purge off the 
baser fire victorious,” that it does not seem to 
come near him. He stands unmoved by it in 
the full repose of his great being. 

It is precisely such circumstances as he was 
placed in, when he was seized by his enemies 
and confronted with all that horror, that test 
the quality of a man to the core. The specta- 
cle of a man from whom all human supports are 
withdrawn, and who is compelled to face the 
dread mystery alone, moves us as nothing else 


a 
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can, especially when he bears himself with calm- 
ness and without fear. Then that which is 
deepest in our nature, and nearest to the High- 
est, is revealed in him and in us. So stood the 
man of Nazareth, amidst a tempest of hate, and 
under the black shadow, fearless and calm. He 
asked no mercy. He showed no exasperation. 
At the first, when they stole upon ‘him, under 
cover of the night, armed with swords and 
- clubs, as if he were some miserable thief, whom 
they expected to struggle and resist, a few words 
expressive of his sense of the indignity with 
which he was treated escaped him.! But from 
that moment on, to the falsehoods that were 
rained upon him he presented a silence broken 
by no incoherent exclamations, but only at inter- 
vals by a few calm words of unanswerable force, 
as, when the High-Priest attempted to make him 
his own accuser, he said in effect: ‘* My course 
has been open and before the world. It is not 
for anything said in private that I stand here. 
What I have said I have said in public, in the 
temple, the place of the greatest resort. Why 
do you ask me? Ask those who have heard 
me, what I have said. They know.” And 
when, upon so saying, he reduced his judge to 
a pitiable silence, and was instantly slapped in 


1 Luke xxii. 52, 58. 
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the face by some brutal partisan of that dignitary, 
the grossness of the insult, the suddenness of 
the blow, neither disconcerted nor irritated him. 
No heat was struck from him; but there came 
those immortal words, addressed to his aggres- 
sor: ‘“‘ If I have said what is false, show that it 
isso. But if I have spoken the truth, why do 
you strike me?” It is incidents of this kind 
that reveal the great quality of the man. 
From the ecclesiastical court he was taken to. 
the Roman tribunal. And there, arraigned be- 
fore the representative of the most august em- 
pire then on earth, the young Galilean peasant 
evinced a self-possession so commanding that, it 
overawed the Procurator, who appears to have 
been disturbed by the bearing of Jesus as by 
some inexplicable mystery. The efforts that he 
made to get rid of his official responsibility show 
how deeply he was impressed by the appearance 
of the prisoner. It is no wonder that the 
silence of Jesus troubled Pilate. ‘* Who and 
what is this man, who will not utter a syllable 
to defend himself, or second my evident wish to 
liberate him?” is a question that Pilate may well 
be supposed to have asked himself. And when 
his wife sent word to him to beware how he 
treated this unknown person, as she had had a 
remarkable dream about him, occasioned, I sup- 
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pose, by the rumors that must have reached her 
of his wonderful career, and the priests said 
that this Jesus had given himself out to be the 
Son of God, naturally enough Pilate began to 
tremble lest here was no ordinary man, and lest 
the reports of his extraordinary power, which had 
doubtless reached his ears also, and which the 
Roman gentleman and free-thinker had proba- 
bly disregarded as the idle tales of the supersti- 
tious vulgar, might, after all, be true. 

While to Pilate Jesus was an enigma and a 
mystery, Jesus appears to have understood his 
judge thoroughly. He seems at a glance to | 
have pierced the official pomp of the Procurator, 
and beheld the weak, cowardly man. He saw 
that he was the tool of the priests, and no show 
of power or good-will that he could make could 
for a moment impose upon Jesus, or tempt him 
to think of leaning on so frail a reed. Although 
the billows of that baptism, which he had all 
along foreseen, were surging over him, he would 
not extend a finger to catch at what he knew 
was but a straw. He who had always known 
so well when and what to speak, knew as 
well when words were of no avail,— when to 
hold his peace. Not for his life, not when 
the horrid Cross stood close before him, would 
he demean himself by wasting a moment in 
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making pleas or explanations, that he saw could 
be of no avail. His innocence, he knew, was 
so luminous, that nothing that could be said 
could make it any plainer. All that he might 
have said could have had no effect but to 
agoravate the guilt of his accusers. That he 
might have done. He might have laid their 
murderous malignity bare to the sun. But that, 
in his invincible magnanimity, he had no thought 
of doing. The incorrigible malice of the priests, 
even when it was hurrying him to a horrible 
death, could not provoke him to breathe a sylla- 
ble of personal ill-will, or descend to personal 
altercation, nor could the terrors gathering thick 
and fast around him bewilder his consciousness 
of the impregnable strength of his position. In 
this respect, his bearing shows the sublime 
greatness of Nature herself, who keeps serenely 
on in her beneficent courses, heedless of the 
monstrous misrepresentations of human igno- 
rance and folly. 

In the silence of Jesus upon the occasion of 
his Trial, nothing more appears to have been 
seen than a verification of the ancient Scrip- 
ture: ‘¢ He was led as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before its shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth.” But there is a great 
deal more in it than a lamb-like submission. It 
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betokens a Godlike greatness of mind, the hero-' 
ism of perfect truth, that would not descend to 
parley with a fate, which, whatever might be 
the disposition or authority of the high official 
who seemed to hold it at his disposal, was seen 
to be inevitable. It is observable that Jesus was 
silent while the priests were preferring their 
charges against him. Perfectly satisfied that 
they were resolved upon his destruction, to them 
and to their accusations he could have nothing to — 
say. And when Pilate, astonished at his silence, 
asked him if he heard what they were saying, 
still he opened not his lips. When Pilate him- 
self questioned him, he replied, asking, however, 
in return, whether Pilate spoke of himself, or 
were only repeating words put into his mouth 
by others. But after Pilate, while confessing 
that he found no fault in him, had caused him to 
be cruelly: scourged, thus showing that he had 
no respect for any considerations of justice and 
humanity however plain, — after this glaring 
evidence of the weakness of the magistrate, Jesus 
saw that words even of perfectest truth would be 
lost on him, and refused to speak to him like- 
wise. And when Pilate sought to press him, 
with a menace of his power, to speak and tell 
him who he was, Jesus still continued silent as 
to breathing a word in his own defence. He 
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spoke, but it was only to tell his questioner that 
he, Pilate, had no power of his own, that he 
must be a different man from what he was,! be- 
fore he could decide his fate, and that the chief 
guilt of the transaction lay with those who had 
delivered him into his hands. 

No more decisive evidence could be given 
of the greatness of Jesus upon this occasion, 
than the effect which his appearance and de- 
meanor had upon Pilate. Even if the his- 
tory had told us nothing directly of the way 
in which he bore himself upon his trial, and 
when his infuriated enemies were raving for his 
immediate crucifixion, we might safely infer, 
from what is related of the judge, that there 
must have appeared something extraordinary in 
the prisoner. A man like Pilate, unprincipled 
and corrupt, who had no hesitation in setting at 
liberty a robber and murderer like Barabbas, 
and who probably despised the whole Jewish 
nation as a miserable barbarian rabble, would 
never have made so protracted a resistance to 
the demands of the Jewish authorities, had he 
looked upon it as an ordinary case that he was 
called upon to decide. He tried every means 
that offered to escape the responsibility of a de- 
cision. Shrinking from having a part in the 


1 Such I understand to be the purport of John xix. 11. 
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death of Jesus, he first sent him to Herod, with 
the hope, as his subsequent evasions warrant us 
in suspecting, that that prince would pronounce 
upon the case. He next tried to induce the 
Jewish priests to settle it. Then he sought to 
avail himself of the annual custom of setting at 
liberty some distinguished criminal. As a last 
resort, he caused Jesus to be scourged, in the 
weak hope evidently that this would content his 
enemies. When he found that all was in vain, 
he dipped his hands in water, and dashed it 
off, signifying thereby, as he declared, that he 
washed his hands of all share in the guilt of 
shedding the blood of this innocent man. All 
which shows, not that Jesus had awakened in 
Pilate any friendly concern, but that Pilate was 
afraid of him. He did not care what became 
of Jesus. He was willing that he should be put 
to death by Herod or the Jews, but he shrunk 
from the thought of laying hands himself on this 
inscrutable person. There was something more 
then in the appearance of the prisoner than an 
expression of passive resignation, something that 
shone from his eyes into the corrupt heart of the 
Procurator and made him quake with an unde- 
fined terror, something as terrible in its serene 
fearlessness as the look of the reigning Czesar in 


its fierce suspicion. And that was the ominous 
6 
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hint which the silent self-possession of Jesus 
gave of a world of reserved power that might be 
sprung upon the cowardly Roman, he knew not 
when or how. 

The brutal soldiery, to whom Jesus was 
given in charge to be executed, hearing that 
he had pretended to be a king, stripped him of 
his own clothes, and, in derision of his alleged 
royal pretensions, put on him an old purple 
robe and a crown of weeds, and thrust a reed 
into his hands for a sceptre ; but they could not 
divest him of the greatness of soul which must 
command forever the homage of mankind. They 
only rendered it the more conspicuous and the 
more venerable. The crown of thorns, the reed, 
the old purple mantle, the vile cross, instead 
of putting any shame upon him, — he has trans- 
figured them all into more than regal insignia. 
Under circumstances that search and try hu- 
man nature to the utmost, and expose any lurk- 
ing weakness, the inextinguishable generosity 
of his mind becomes only the more striking. 
So profoundly conscious was he of innocence 
and power, that he seems to have been as in- 
capable of being angry with those around him 
as with an inferior race. He had only pity 
for them. To the women in the crowd that 
followed him to the place of execution, when 
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he saw their tears he said: ‘“ Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for me, weep for your- 
selves and your children.” In the triumph of 
the brutal bigotry to which he was falling a 
victim, he saw a portent of the coming fate of 
his benighted country. And when they were 
nailing him to the accursed wood, and his blood 
was flowing and every nerve quivering under 
the torture, the exclamation that was wrung 
from him was no frantic appeal to their hu- 
manity, no imprecation of wrath, but the gasp- 
ing prayer of an infinite pity: “‘ Father! forgive 
them! They know not what they are doing.” 
When hung and suffering the extreme torture 
of crucifixion, he showed no forced stoicism, nor 
came there any unworthy ejaculation from his 
lips. He caught sight of his mother and his 
best-loved friend standing a little way off, and 
amidst the death-agony his heart, with an un- 
heard of self-forgetfulness, yearned towards her 
with filial solicitude. Once he exclaimed, “I 
thirst!’ And once, but a few moments before 
he breathed his last, his distress was so severe 
that he broke forth in the sacred language of 
one of the ancient psalms: ‘My God! My 
God! why hast thou forsaken me?” 


To put to rest forever every thought of his 
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having been moved by an excessive enthusiasm, 
we need only point to these last terrible scenes, 
in which, suddenly and severely tested and 
probed through and through, he manifests with- 
out any appearance of effort or constraint the 
same unequalled greatness. Every emergency, 
however unexpected and searching, which human 
nature could be called to confront, he met as vic- 
toriously as if it were the most ordinary incident 
of life. On all occasions there is conjoined in him 
the artless. freedom of a child with the dignity 
of the perfect man. It cannot be said that he 
was never taken by surprise, for he never ap- 
pears to have been under the necessity of being 
on his guard. Considerate and wise, he was 
unconstrained as the light. He lived, moved, 
and had his being in an exaltation of mind as 
natural to him as the air he breathed. Re- 
nouncing self utterly, he suffered no self-loss. 
Profoundly in earnest, but without the faintest 
tinge of fanaticism. Sublime in word and work, 
but in nothing overstrained. Identified in his 
own consciousness with the Highest, he mani- 
fested the dignity which that consciousness in- 
spired, but no self-elation. Approaching the 
divine more nearly than any other being, he 
sympathizes more deeply than any other with 
humanity in its lowest conditions. And he is 
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all this, as we have seen, not through an ex- 
traordinary felicity of nature alone, but by the 
pure force of his own intelligent will, being 
aware all the time of a transcendent power in 
himself. Is it any wonder, notwithstanding the 
monstrous errors that have gathered round him, 
that he has held nations spell-bound to him for 
centuries, and so moved the human imagination 
that his person has dilated, in the eyes of men, 
to superhuman dimensions ? 


Penetrated and surrounded as this little life 
of ours is by the immeasurable mystery of Be- 
ing, liable as we are to be bewildered, misled, 
lost, Jesus, sharing in our weakness, exposed to 
the same perils, enveloped in the same dark- 
ness, accepted as the guiding light what, at the 
very best, to the wisest of mankind had ever 
been only a dim, dreamy speculation. He re- 
duced to actual life the loftiest thoughts. 
Amidst the multitude of human imaginations 
he distinguished the essential truths, the sov- 
ereign Jaws of the human soul. In the din 
and discord of voices he recognized the voice 
of God. There is no telling the extent to 
which mankind at large are sustained and 
led by circumstances. Our way, for the most 
part, is made for us, and rarely do occasions 
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come when custom, which shapes us all, is 
broken up, and we are placed in conditions 
in which we have no precedents to guide us. 
More rarely still are such critical occasions met 
with success. Somewhere in the past a light 
of authority shines to show us a path which we 
may follow, or an example appears to inspire 
us. We move, the creatures of imitation and 
sympathy, in appointed spheres, in beaten paths. 
But not so, far otherwise, was it with this won- 
drous Hebrew youth. There came intuitions 
to him which no other ever had known with 
equal clearness; and he chose for himself and 
followed a manner of life which had no prece- 
dent. There was no inspiring human authority 
at his back. His only light shone through his 
own soul. Accepting that as the true light 
and divine, the light of the only living and the 
true, he followed it as fearlessly and as confi- 
dently as a child follows its mother. And the 
dark grew all light around him ; and human life, 
once so dim and haunted by the spectres of 
superstition, has become, through the illumina- 
tion of his being, to all who enter into sym- 
pathy with him, the bright dwelling-place and 
homestead, the heaven, of Infinite Love. 
Much as he has been magnified, and although 
he has been, and still is, worshipped as the very 
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God, it is nevertheless true that no enlightened 
and just sense has yet been felt of the personal 
greatness of this man of men. And the reason 
of it is because he is so profoundly natural, as 
sublime as the light, and as simple. 
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HEN a human being is born into 
| the world, quite a period of time 
elapses before he comes to a clear 

x > consciousness of his own person- 
ality. It breaks upon him gradually. It is 
only through the exercise of the various affec- 
tions that compose his individual being, and 
which, it is important to observe, all have their 
objects out of himself,-—it is only through ex- 
perience of these that the idea of self is formed 
or unfolded within him. Were he never to use 
eye, ear, or hand, never to hunger nor thirst 
nor desire, he never would be made aware of 
his individual existence. ‘This of course. As, 
however, he instantly begins to use his senses, 
there gradually dawns upon him, as the result 
of the experience of his powers, a sense or ap- 
prehension of himself as a distinct individual. 
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It is observable that, for the most part, children, 
for a considerable time at the first, speak of 
themselves in the third person. They take 
slowly to the use of the first person. That the 
human being thus exists for a time and exer- 
cises his natural powers before he becomes an 
object to himself, has been shown by Bishop 
Butler in his Eleventh Sermon, or rather is’ 
involved in that sound exposition of human na- 
ture, as has been remarked by Sir James Mack- 
intosh, who regards those profound dissertations 
which Butler “‘ preached in the Chapel of the 
Rolls, under the name of Sermons,” as pouring 
the first light upon the philosophy of our nature 
in modern times. 

It appears then, that, at the first and for a 
season, this miraculous and richly made nature 
of ours, with its far-reaching powers, exists, 

1 “Butler shows admirably well that, unless there were prin- 
ciples of action independent of self, there could be no pleasures 
and no happiness for self-love to watch over. A step further 
would have led him to perceive that self-love is altogether a sec- 
ondary formation, the result of the joint operation of reason and 
habit upon the primary principles. It could not have existed 
without presupposing original appetites and organic gratifica- 
tions....-. Nothing would more tend to root out the old preju- 
dice which treats a regard to self as analogous to a self-evident 
principle, than the proof that self-love is itself formed from cer- 
tain original elements, and that a living being long subsists be- 


fore its appearance.” —A General View of the Progress of Eithi- 
cal Philosophy, &c. 
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and is active, unconsciously. Then the life of 
Nature, the spirit of God, breathes through hu- 
man nature, even through those affections of it 
which, although obviously selfish in the offices 
they discharge, do not derive their original 
strength from any consideration of self. As 
children are in this state, as yet unshackled by 
the love or thought of self, and full of the na- 
tive energy which is the working of God, they 
give us a glimpse of a condition of being in 
which man is one with God. 

But the child is soon lured or driven from 
the paradise in which the human and the di- 
vine are one. As we become conscious of self, 
self-love takes possession of us, and the cur- 
rent of divine inspiration no longer flows freely 
through our nature. ‘ Heaven lies about us in 
our infancy,” but “daily we travel farther from 
the East,” until “‘ we forget the glories we have 
known, and the imperial palace whence we 
came.” 

Such is the common course, the natural his- 
tory of human beings. To such power does 

1 A little daughter of a friend of mine, eager to go out and 
play, and being unwilling to wear a bonnet, was warned that she 
might take cold and be very sick. ‘ Well,’’ she replied, “I don’t 
care,” adding, with an air and tone as if she were disclaiming a 


manifest absurdity, ‘‘ J don’t love myself!’’ She had no idea of, 
being fond of herself as she was of her mother or sister. 
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self-love grow, that we learn to believe that 
self-interest is the only actual, the only possi- 
ble, spring of human action. We forget that 
there was ever a time when we were wont to 
act, not from selfish calculation, but from the 
vigorous impulses of Nature. We lose remem- 
brance of that first brief period when we looked 
and listened and ran and leaped and shouted from 
no concern for self, but in the pure exuberance 
of life, and any trifle, a feather floating in the 
air, a sunbeam dancing on the wall, a bubble 
on the water, took us captive, and we lost our- 
selves in the activity of our powers, perhaps in 
the mere power of motion. We lose the mem- 
ory of that blessed period. And yet, 


diene TR in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea, 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


Some little incident, the scent of a flower or of 
a book, may suddenly bring over us ‘a shad- 
owy recollection” of the Eden in which we 
once dwelt, and our hearts are bathed again for 
a moment in its fragrance. Or, if we cannot 
recall our past, if our past years breed in us no 
benedictions, we have only to observe little chil- 
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dren, and see how they lose themselves in the 
pleasure or the employment of the hour, passive 
recipients of the universal joy that comes puls- 
ing through the currents of their blood, and 
breaking out with electric flashes in their looks 
and motions. Self-consciousness, it is true, 
only too soon usurps the ascendency ; but still 
it is in the young that we have a vision of the 
sacred life and freedom of Nature. And, what 
is more, we sometimes see something of the 
child’s heart surviving far into mature life, and 
even into old age. 


Such is the special characteristic of early 
childhood. And this it is that is beautifully 
visible in the whole bearing of Jesus, and is the 
one matchless charm of his life. He dealt in 
no hearsays, no insincerities, no conventional- 
isms, either in word or deed. He was fash- 
ioned to that original greatness by no outside 
influences, hedging his personal liberty, and 
forming him in the mould of circumstance, but 
by the life within, moving and having its being 
in the “ unchartered freedom” of Nature. He 
lived wholly froma within, and drew life from its 
deepest sources, and was alive all through. 
Out of that interior fulness sprang his Godlike 
character, God-fashioned. Thus had he heaven 
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lying all around and within him to the last. 
His words and his acts, unborrowed, the fresh, 
warm, breathing growth of his personal life, 
have an infinite meaning, as all true things 
have, being divine creations. 

How he was wont to lose himself in the con- 
cern of the moment, and in the emotion which 
it awakened, and how true the emotion was, is 
so remarkable in two imstances, that I cannot 
forbear particular mention of them, although 
his life throughout is one continued illustration 
of the quality of which I speak. The first 
was when, as he was talking to a crowd with 
great earnestness, some one broke in upon him, 
telling him that his mother and brothers were 
there, outside the throng, wanting to speak 
with him. Alarmed at the excitement that he 
was causing, they feared, as I elsewhere remark, 
that he did not know what he was doing, and 
they wished to induce him to go home with 
them. Upon being thus suddenly interrupted, 
he exclaimed: “Who is my mother? And 
who are my brothers?” It may seem at first 
sight not at all childlike to forget one’s mother. 
And yet it was because, like a child, he was 
pouring out his whole heart in what he was 
saying, that for a moment he forgot everything 
else, the nearest and most intimate ties of kin- 
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dred. With what exquisite truth of feeling, 
by the.way, did he instantly correct and ex- 
plain himself! Pointing to his friends around 
_ hin, he said: “ Behold! my mother and my 
brothers!” The other occasion was when, 
writhing in mortal anguish on the barbarous 
cross, and catching sight of his mother and his 
best loved friend standing a little way off, he 
forgot himself, his own extreme agony, in the 
simple yearning of filial affection, and called © 
out to them in broken accents to be to each 
other mother and son.1_ He might well be par- 
doned had he, at that moment of horror, for- 
gotten mother and friend, and been wholly lost 
to them in himself. On these occasions, he 
shows most impressively that absence of self- 
reference, which is one and the same with a 
childlike unconsciousness. And so was it with 
him always. 

And as to a child, so to Jesus, the spirit 
within, untrammelled by self-regards, impelling 
him to turn with a cordial sympathy to all 
around him, animated the whole external world 
for him. There was an intimate understanding 
between him and all things, and he was in 

1 “Tn broken accents.” In the original, the few words ad- 
dressed by Jesus to his mother and John are interjectional: 


“ Woman! Behold! thy son!” and “Behold! thy mother!”’ 
(John xix. 26, 27.) 
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confiding companionship with all that is. It 
was not, however, with the fairy creations of a 
childish fancy, but with immortal ideas, that he 
peopled the world, and with which he made it 
all alive and vocal with heavenly voices. The 
lilies, decorated by the goodness of the invisible 
Father, were more glorious in his eyes than 
kings and queens. The smallest seed was a 
precious symbol in his regard of the vitality of 
truth. The birds of the air were his heralds 
of the Eternal Providence. And how strong 
the child’s heart was in him appears from the 
fact that he was all this with that awful fate 
ever present before him, and although, as to 
the dearest purposes of his life, he was all alone 
in the world. 

The childlike spontaneity of Jesus it is the 
more interesting to note, because it has been 
entirely hidden from sight. Who has ever 
thought of finding in his personal character a 
key to the significance of his words, when he 
said that, unless a man were like a child, he 
could not enter the kingdom of heaven; or 
again, when, taking little children in his arms, 
he declared that of such is the kingdom of 
heaven? And, moreover, how could the child’s 
nature be discerned in him, when even his hu- 
man nature has not been recognized ? 
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And then the idea that he was specially sent 
into the world to carry out a previously pre- 
pared scheme, prevents our perceiving how cor- 
dial and voluntary were all his words and deeds. 
His life is everywhere read under the impres- 
sion that he always had a purpose ulterior to 
the immediate occasion, and a certain position 
to maintain. Thus his active humanity is looked 
upon, not as the single-hearted human quality 
that it was, but as a show intended to attest 
his authority ; not as the sincere expression of a 
sympathetic spirit, but as an argument designed 
to prove the divinity of his mission. He is not 
conceived of as speaking always from an irre- 
pressible personal sense of truth, and as recog- 
nizing the command of God in the strength of 
his own convictions. As his history is every- 
where read, who ever distinctly images to him- 
self the astonishment, for instance, which he is 
recorded to have manifested at the extraordi- 
nary faith of the Roman centurion, who pro- 
tested that it was unnecessary that Jesus should 
come to his house in order that his child should 
be healed?! Who ever thinks of Jesus as un- 
affectedly taken by surprise ? According to the 
popular idea, he only seemed to ‘“‘ marvel” on 
this occasion, and what he said about the cen- 


1 Matt. viii. 10. 
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turion’s singular confidence was not the natu- 
ral expression of human wonder, but was said 
with an eye only to the by-standers, that they 
might take note of so uncommon a manifesta- 
tion of faith in a Gentile. And when, upon - 
another occasion, he turned round in the 
crowd and asked who touched him, what reader 
ever considers that this question was asked in 
good faith, and because he really wanted to 
know? What with the belief that he was 
God himself, and consequently omniscient, and 
the notion that he was carrying out a previ- 
ously formed plan, he is supposed to be al- 
ways aiming at spiritual effects; and all sense 
of the native freedom of his speech and action, 
in a word, of the singleness of his character, 
is missed. When, at the last, he desired his 
disciples to cherish him in remembrance, accord- 
ing to popular notions it was not because he 
was yearning for human love, but because he 
was studying to promote the spiritual edification 
of his followers for all time. Thus read, his 
history has lost, and must lose, all reality. 

In truth, according to the plain letter of the 
record, there never was a dweller on this earth 
more thoroughly human, more entirely natural, 
than he. The most touching human emotions 
constantly found expression in his utterances 
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and his acts. He wondered. He wept. He 
was filled with indignation, and poured it forth 
in burning words. He was exhilarated to ec- 
stasy. He was depressed to agony ; at one time 
- so exalted that heaven was opened to him, or he 
beheld the great adversary of God and man fall 
like lightning from heaven, or the harvest-time 
of the moral world already come ;1 at another 
time so cast down, that evil imaginations as- 
saulted him, or his soul was overwhelmed with a 
deadly sorrow. And the occasions always jus- 
tified his emotion. Nothing could be more nat- 
ural under the circumstances. Could we only 
discharge our minds of the false notions of his 
nature and office that have so long blurred our 
vision, that we can see nothing in him, or about 
him, as it was, we should be penetrated to the 
inmost soul of us with the mere sense of his re- 
ality. Here, we should say, is something real, 
let what else may be an illusion. We could as 
easily question our own existence as his. 

And when once we come to have any clear 
discernment of his intrinsic and transcendent 
personal greatness, wherein, by the way, his 
essential divinity is revealed, we shall cease to 
be curious about the saving plans and purposes 


1 Matt. iii. 16. Luke x. 18. John iv. 35. 
2 Mark xiv. 33, 34. 
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of the Unfathomable. We shall see that it is 
enough, amply enough, for all the needs of hu- 
manity, that such a life has been. In simply 
being, being the childlike, manlike, Godlike 
one that he was, —herein is the immortal ser- 
vice which Jesus has rendered to mankind. 
He lived, not to organize, which could be only 
for a time, but to inspire forever. 

Lost in revering love of his pure spiritual 
beauty, we shall then have some personal 
knowledge of what I mean by his childlike- 
ness, and be set free from that excessive anx- 
iety for our spiritual concerns, which is essen- 
tially as self-seeking as if it related to our 
worldly interests. Indeed, it is more so, since 
it extends the empire of our selfishness into 
eternity. This it is which is the bane and the 
defeat of what we call our religion, which is 
not cherished as human nature’s daily food, but 
is administered as a bitter or tasteless drug, 
their instinctive repugnance to it people being 
induced to overcome only out of selfish concern 
for their interests hereafter. As that man is 
physically diseased, wellnigh beyond hope of 
recovery, who is forever studying the action of 
his bodily organization, never enjoying his food 
for thinking how it is going to affect him, so is 
he spiritually in a diseased condition who is 
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thinking always of his spiritual health, never 
heartily relishing anything good, because he is 
wholly taken up with the thought of the spirit- 
ual benefit which he is to derive from it. Are 
such cases rare? Do they not abound? In 
things spiritual, how many are there who eat, 
not because they hunger, or have inviting food 
set before them, but because, under stress of | 
bribes and threats, they are made to believe it 
will do them good ; whereas, in the irreversible 
order of nature, we do not crave food, physical 
or spiritual, because it nourishes us, but it nour- 
ishes us because we crave it. Let the appetite, 
whether of the body or of the soul, be healthy, 
and health will take care of itself. Full pro- 
vision is made for that. When we cease from 
seeking our own, and our hearts are wide open 
to the communications of Nature and of Life, 
and especially to the winning power of such a 
character as that of Jesus, we may clean forget 
that we have souls to be saved. The stern old 
saying, that “‘no man can be saved until he is 
willing to be damned for the glory of God,” 
expresses a great truth. Not until we thirst for 
the Eternal Beauty to the exclusion of all self- 
regards, supremely, can we know its salvation. 
We can receive no inspiration from Jesus until 
we revere him for himself. It does not. yet 
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appear what we shall be. Eye has not seen, 
ear has not heard, heart has not dreamed it. 
But I know that when whatsoever is good and 
great shall appear, not to the bodily eye, that 
scans only surfaces, but to the inward sense, that 
penetrates to the soul of things, we shall be 
like it, for we shall see it as it is, and, seeing 
it, we shall desire it, and that desire all things 
are created to fulfil. 

But how, in the name of heaven, can it be 
otherwise than it is with us, so long as what is 
taught as religion has no intrinsic loveliness 
that men should desire it? So long as such 
representations are made of the Supreme Ob- 
ject of all religion, for instance, as, instead of 
attracting, repel, so long as religious service is 
made to consist mainly in a monotonous routine 
of formal observances, it is impossible that men 
should be drawn to it by other than selfish mo- 
tives. You may insist never so strongly that 
God is to be loved, and we may most earnestly 
wish to love Him, but it is all to no purpose 
when he is described, as he most commonly is, 
as a Being in whom little that is lovely appears, 
a Being in whom a storm of infinite wrath is 
slumbering even when he is merciful. Man 
cannot— he was not created to love what he can- 
not think to be lovely. Neither can his love be 
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forced. And the appeals made to his fears only 
make the matter worse; so that when he is 
brought, as he easily may be, to profess a love 
of God which he cannot feel, and even to per- 
suade himself that he is conscious of the divine 
affection, the central spring of his religion is 
not a spontaneous, self-forgetting love, but a 
miserable mingle of selfish hope and selfish 
fear. The whole character of religion, as 
popularly conceived of and illustrated, shows 
that it is so. Is it winning and genial? Or is 
it not gloomy, constrained, and repellent ? 

As with the love of God, so also with per- 
sonal reverence for Jesus, —it has been made 
wellnigh impossible by false representations of 
him. In the barbarous systems that have been 
taught as Christianity, he is described, it is 
true, as holding a position that commands for 
him the deepest gratitude, mediating to ap- 
pease the wrath of Heaven, purchasing with 
his blood the forgiveness of God’s guilty crea- 
tures. But then, according to this idea of him, 
it is for service rendered, for what he has done 
for us, not for what he was in himself, that he is 
an object of loving regard. Of what he was 
in himself scarcely a glimpse has been caught. 
And how could it be? The old creed affirms 


him to have been “very God and very man,” 
7 J 
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i. e. as truly man as he was truly God. But, 
naturally enough, in the contemplation of this 
double-natured being, men have lost sight of 
the human nature. They have not ventured 
to dwell upon that, lest they should do wrong 
to his divinity. And consequently those human 
qualities of his, which are of all things most 
intimately akin to the human heart, being the 
attributes of its own nature, and through which 
alone, in fact, we come to have any sense of 
the sacred, the divine, are not appreciated, are_ 
not seen. And he can inspire no personal 
affection. He is not loved for the intrinsic 
beauty of his life, but only for its results. 
And men must remain strangers to the moral 
power that comes and can come only from a 
cordial appreciation of qualities, the greatest 
and the loveliest ever witnessed on this earth ; 
strangers, too, to the true divinity of Jesus, 
for which they are so zealous, and which can 
be revealed only through his human nature. 

The false views of Christ which, hiding from 
us the unrivalled greatness of his personal 
character, have withheld its saving power 
from the soul, are, with their kindred dogmas, 
losing their hold upon the imagination. They 
never had any power over the understanding 
but to confound it, or over the affections but 
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to distract them. As the New Testament 
comes to be read aright, men will outgrow 
them. And then those distorting mists will 
disappear, and the idea of the Man of men, 
altogether venerable and lovely, will shine into 
their hearts with such clearness, that it will be 
like his second personal coming for which the 
world has so often looked. Then the better 
nature of men, now dormant or mournfully 
perverted by false ideas of greatness, will awake 
to a new life. And then, so far from question- 
ing, as some now-a-days are disposed to do, 
whether the world be not outgrowing Chris- 
tianity, it will be found that the world has 
hardly begun to grow up to it. When the 
beneficent fruits of an enlightened and popular 
understanding of the great miracle of human 
history, the personality of Jesus of Nazareth, 
begin to appear, then it will be time enough to 
talk about getting in advance of him. 

' At present, although the gross errors con- 
cerning him that have reigned now for centu- 
ries are, as I say, losing ground, they still have 
a powerful influence even upon those who pro- 
fess to have renounced them. The doctrine of 
his double nature is rejected by many who still 
hesitate to accept in full the idea of his thor- 
oughly human nature and all that is involved 
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therein. It is the mischief of error long and 
widely prevalent, that it corrupts the symbols 
of thought, gets possession of human language, 
and so retains power long after the secret con- 
victions of men have renounced allegiance to 
it. The affections slowly follow the lead of the 
intellect. They cling to forms. of faith that 
have become obsolete, to decaying churches, 
like infants to the breasts of a dead mother. 
Still they do follow the light in time, and cease 
to linger behind among doctrines which reason 
has struck dead. I rest in the confident hope 
that a day is coming when, unhampered by any 
theological misrepresentations. of Jesus, men 
will study him as a man, and discover with de- 
lighted wonder the entire naturalness of his 
character, and see what an inspiring illustration 
he is of the qualities, laws, and Godlike possi- 
bilities of our common human nature. 


But it is not those alone who come to the 
history of Jesus with minds disabled by ortho- 
dox modes of thought and language, who fail to 
perceive how he lived, like a child at home, in 
a high moral sphere, how the broadest truth 
was native to him as the air he breathed, and 
shows itself to have been so in numberless and 
most natural ways. ‘The sceptical school —I 
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call it so only by way of designation — also 
miss this characteristic of Jesus, as is shown by 
writers of this school who attribute to him de- 
signs, political or ideal, that are wholly incon- 
sistent. with it. Our Theodore Parker thought 
he saw, amidst ‘the mythical cloud” in which 
to his eyes the history of Jesus was wrapt, 
traces of a political design, cherished by him. 
And M. Renan, in his Life of Jesus, recently 
published in France, and attracting extraordi- 
nary attention there, attempts to explain the 
character of his great subject by supposing that 
he was carried away and finally overmastered 
by a Jewish dream of “the kingdom of 
heaven,” and by a visionary belief in his Mes- 
sianic office. 

To show how entirely M. Renan draws upon 
his fancy for authority to support this supposi- 
tion, it is not necessary to enter upon an ex- 
tended examination of his remarkable work. 
At the close of his nineteenth chapter he refers, 
in illustration of his notion that Jesus was from 
a certain period no longer free but was the 
victim of his réle, to some twenty passages in 
the Gospels, not one of which, rightly under- 
stood, gives any color of authority to the infer- 
ences which M. Renan draws from it. For 
instance, M. Renan suggests that Jesus appears 
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to have conceived the idea of making his ene- 
mies kill him, and in support of this suggestion, 
Matthew xvi. 21, 23,1 and similar passages, are 
referred to. One is ata loss to imagine how a 
biographer of Jesus, who has studied the four 
Gospels with the care with which M. Renan 
must be presumed to have studied them, could 
take any such idea from the predictions of his 
own fate which Jesus uttered. He told his 
disciples that he should go to Jerusalem, there 
at the capital of the nation to declare the truth, 
of course, and that it would cost him his life. 
So went Paul afterwards to Jerusalem, knowing 
that bonds and affliction awaited him there. It 
required far less knowledge of human nature, 
and of the ruling classes of his country, than 
Jesus actually possessed, to foresee his fate. 
Again, M. Renan refers to one of the grandest 
sayings of Jesus? as giving ground for the sus- 


1 “From that time Jesus began to give his disciples to under- 
stand that he must go to Jerusalem, and suffer much from the 
elders and chief priests and teachers of the Law, and be put to 
death ; and that he should be restored to life on the third day.’’ — 
Norton’s Translation. 

2 “ You know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, 
and their great men have them under their authority. It shall 
not be thus with you; but he who would be great among you must 
minister to you, and he who would be chief among you must be 
servant of all; even as the Son of Man came not to be served, 
but to serve, and to give his life to ransom many.” — Mark x. 
42-45. Norton. 
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picion that he thought of dooming himself to 
death as a sacrifice to appease his Father! It is 
true he speaks in this passage of giving himself 
to ransom many, but this mode of speaking 
does not involve the idea that the ransom was 
to be given to pacify Heaven, and M. Renan 
virtually confesses as much when he admits, by 
the way, that this was an idea of later growth. 
Again, M. Renan says that the disciples of Je- 
sus at’ times thought him insane, and refers to 
Mark iii. 21, where it is stated that the relatives 
of Jesus, not his disciples, thought him “ beside 
himself,”’ and not, as the passage justifies us in 
supposing, on account of anything said or done 
by him, but because of the public excitement 
that was rising. Again, M. Renan refers to 
Mark iii. 5 as a passage in which Jesus appears 
“rude et bizarre.” It must be a singular idea 
of him, with which his lofty bearing on the 
occasion referred to is so little in accord that it 
is thus characterized. Behold him there in the 
crowded synagogue. It is the Sabbath. A 
breathless silence fills the place. There is a 
man present with a withered hand. Jesus bids 
the man stand forth. A number of the pious 
people of the synagogue are watching to see 
whether he will dare to heal the man and vio- 
late the sanctity of the day. They are thirst- 
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ing for his life. He searches their hearts with 
the question, “Is it lawful to do good on the 
Sabbath-day, or to do evil? to save life, or to 
kill?” As if he had said, “* Which is violating 
the Sabbath, I or you?” They are dumb. 
Could any emotion be more natural and becom- 
ing than the feeling that he shows? Shocked 
at their depravity, he pauses over the crushing 
blow which he had dealt them, looking round 
on them with indignation, with wrath, if it 
please the reader to translate the original word 
as it is translated everywhere else in the New 
Testament. His question and his look wither 
them into silence, but kindle into a fiercer flame 
the deadly hate in their hearts. That he had 
read them aright and mortally offended them 
appears from this, that, after, in his own simple 
and matchless way, he had healed the man, 
“they went,” as we read, “and took counsel 
with the Herodians against him, how they 
might destroy him.” Having learned to their 
cost how dangerous it was to meddle with him 
on the ground of religion, they went and plot- 
ted with a political party against him. 

It would be easy to show how the other pas- 
sages referred to by this learned: writer are mis- 
applied by him. The fact is, a fanciful theory 
has taken possession of M. Renan, and he is, 
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as he says of Jesus, ‘no longer free.” He is 
hurried along by it even as he imagines that 
Jesus was by the dazzling idea of his Messianic 
office. Although M. Renan assests Jesus to 
have been carried away by an enthusiasm that 
grew frightfully, he is not without a sense of 
the greatness of Jesus even in the very passages 
which he adduces in support of the assertion. 
“The grandeur of his views of the future,” he 
remarks, “‘ was at moments surprising.” 

It is, however, enough perhaps to say, that 
there is nothing in the history of Jesus, properly 
understood, to authorize any theories of the 
kind to which I have alluded. But how utterly 
at variance they are with his character and 
the plain truth of things we may readily see 
when we once distinctly apprehend the extraor- 
dinary reach and keenness of his spiritual in- 
sight, and the strength of his conviction of those 
central and simple moral truths of which he 
was constantly making the most admirable ap- 
plication, and which were the life of his life. 

One, whose moral faith, however strong as a 
principle of action, is yet defective, partly per- 
sonal and partly conventional, partly founded on 
the dead letter of tradition and authority, may 
easily be supposed to announce principles of 


which he himself has only a limited compre- 
7% 
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hension, and to be only partially governed by. 
the truth which he utters. His aims may be 
narrowed by personal ambition. Dreams of 
political power may render him incoherent, or 
he may be made dizzy by the visions of the 
imagination. So rarely is human greatness 
without a glaring flaw of this sort, that it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that there should 
be those who deem it wellnigh impossible that 
a human being should ever have existed who 
showed no traces of the common infirmity. It 
is no matter of surprise that it seems to be 
taken for granted, that, as great men have al- 
ways betrayed this selfish alloy, there must be 
something of it to be discovered in the charac- 
ter of Jesus; as if he could not be seen to be 
human until, in some radical respect, he is 
shown to have been very weak. But what 
becomes of the all-invigorating influence which 
it is the indefeasible prerogative of moral truth 
to exercise upon the nature in which it is en- 
throned, as it so grandly appears to have been 
in him, if one so plenarily animated by it may 
be supposed to be the slave of fanciful or politi- 
cal illusions, the victim of an ideal, by which he 
is saved from being ruined only by death ?} 
To represent Jesus as thus deluded is to say 


1M. Renan. 
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that he had but an imperfect sense of the mean- 
ing .of the truths which he always enunciated 
and applied with an intuitive intelligence, and a 
grandeur of breadth of which the history of 
mankind gives us no equal example. With our 
feeble moral vision we are slow to appreciate 
the profound moral insight of Jesus. Never- 
theless, there is the Record. Study that, tak- 
ing good care to separate what he said from 
the Jewish forms of language, and of thought 
even, in which it was unavoidably invested, and 
making allowance for the imperfect medium 
through which our knowledge of him comes, 
and you will find nothing more truly wonderful 
in this wonderful person than the breadth and 
clearness of his moral sense, and the child-like 
freedom with which he uttered and actualized 
its dictates. 

Where in the history of Jesus is there given 
us reason for thinking that he did not compre- 
hend the full import of the pure spiritual pre- 
cepts which he inculcated? Many and eminent 
men there have been who have said great 
things, but who have shown that they had 
only a half-sense of the extent of their appli- 
cation. We study the life of Jesus, and feel, 
so thoroughly did he live out to the uttermost 
the truth which he taught, that it was deeper 
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and broader in his thought than in his words, 
deeper and broader in his mind than in any 
other that has ever existed. The full meaning 
of his utterances, we are persuaded, is yet to 
be fathomed. The centuries are toiling after 
him to verify his words and disclose the match- 
less greatness of his moral being. 

I would not affirm, however, that his moral 
perceptions were absolutely perfect, that they 
contracted no alloy from his country or his age, 
or from the infirmity of human nature. There 
is no need of any such affirmation. But I do 
say that, morally, he was so far in advance, not 
only of his time, but of his race, and that his 
unrivalled moral greatness becomes so apparent 
upon a faithful study of his history, that for 
any one who has appeared since his time, how- 
ever good and wise, to sit in judgment upon 
him and impute to him political or visionary 
motives, is, to say the least, simply flippant. It 
is easier for a critic to betray his own moral 
limitations than to discover those of Jesus. 
Principles, of which we have only an imper- 
fect apprehension, may easily seem to us purely 
ideal and impracticable, the ravings of enthu- 
siasm. Before any extravagance can be attrib- 
uted to Jesus, we must be sure that we judge 
him by no inadequate standard; and he must 
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be the subject of longer, more careful, and 
more profoundly reverential study than he has 
yet received. Hitherto he has been studied 
only for theological or philosophical purposes, 
only to. establish some incredible theory of his 
nature and office, or to overthrow some such 
theory. He must be studied for himself. The 
more the exquisite moral finish of his being is 
disclosed to us, the more incongruous will it 
seem to us to impute to him any narrowness or 
excess of enthusiasm. Discerning truth with so 
Godlike a vision, obeying it so filially as he did, 
he was bound to be the self-poised, symmetrical 
person that he was, or where is the essential 
power of truth to make whole and clear and 
strong ? 

Jesus appears to us in his history through a 
very peculiar, an intensely Jewish medium. 
The difficult thing, the thing that yet remains 
to be done before we can pronounce with 
decision upon his limitations, is to separate his 
personality from the hues cast upon it by his 
country and his age. Although it is difficult 
to do this thoroughly, impossible perhaps at 
present to distinguish what was personal to him 
from what belonged to the age and place; yet 
even upon a cursory examination, the line, 
where the distinction is to be made, in some 
cases becomes visible. 
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Consider, for example, the striking passage 
that tells us of the answer returned by Jesus 
to Peter’s question: ‘‘What shall we have 
therefore, we, who have left all and followed 
thee?”’ According to Mark and Luke, Jesus 
replied: ‘There is no man that hath left house 
or parents or brothers or wife or children for 
the kingdom of God’s sake, who will not re- 
ceive manifold more in this present time, and 
in the world to come life everlasting.” <A 
simple statement of an eternal truth, like all 
the utterances of Jesus, written in the nature 
of things: the law of compensation. But Mat- 
thew’s Gospel reports Jesus to have said in ad- 
dition, and what a strong Jewish look it has 
at the very first sight! ‘ Verily I say unto 
you, That ye who have followed me in the re- 
generation, when the Son of Man shall sit on his 
glorious throne, ye shall sit on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Is not this 
precisely such a construction as Jewish minds, 
into the very texture of which a picture of the 
splendid kingdom of the Messiah was wrought, 
would be apt unconsciously to put upon the 
promise of compensation made by Jesus, even 
if it were made only in the simple terms in 
which it is reported by Mark and Luke? Is 
it not much more likely that his disciples should 
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so have understood him, than that he should 
have made such a promise of twelve thrones? 
he, before whose grand idea of power, so clearly 
enunciated and so fully realized in himself, ‘‘ the 
princes of the nations and the great who exer- 
cise authority ”’ fade away into insignificance.! 
Again. We know that the countrymen of Je- 
sus were looking with intense ardor for a great 
national revolution which was figured to their 
minds as the coming of a kingdom to be estab- 
lished with preternatural accompaniments of 
visible power and pomp. It was this vision 
that sustained the people under the bitter sense 
of their degraded national condition. While 
such was the popular idea, it is wonderful to 
observe how, in all that he had to say respect- 
ing the long looked for God’s kingdom, Jesus 
dwelt exclusively upon its moral features. 
What to the people at large was a vision of 
worldly splendor, to him was to be a manifesta- 
tion of the righteousness of God in the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish nation, the inevitable ap- 
proach of which even John the Baptist, with 
his imperfect insight, foresaw, and in the conse- 
quent establishment of a better order of things. 
Without forcing the interpretation of his lan- 
guage, his pictures of “ the kingdom of Heaven” 


1 Matt. xx. 25-28. 
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may be understood as nothing more nor less 
than representations of the moral government 
of the world, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. So strikingly is this the case, so im- 
pressively in his descriptions of the kingdom 
does he always emphasize some grand moral 
fact or law, that if, in some instances, he speaks 
of the outward features of that kingdom, it is 
only incidentally, and for the sake of giving 
increased prominence to its moral characteris- 
tics, as in that great passage in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Matthew, beginning with the thirty- 
first verse, where he teaches that sympathy 
with the least is honor paid to the highest. If 
he appear to show any trace of sharing in the 
popular belief, it is much more reasonable to 
refer such appearances to the Jewish notions of 
those who have reported what he said, than to 
suppose that his clear, spiritual sight was blurred 
by any worldly illusions. It is true, he was be- 
lieved by his personal disciples, and by all who 
became his followers through them, to be the 
promised Founder of the expected empire, and 
there are passages in which he is reported to 
have declared himself in that character. And 
yet, although M. Renan thinks that the idea of 
his Messiahship drove him almost insane, to my 
mind the remarkable circumstance is not that 
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he said so much, but that he said so little about 
it. He does not appear to me to have claimed 
to be the Messiah in any Jewish sense of that 
personage. It is true, in Matthew’s Gospel and 
in Mark’s it stands written that, when arraigned 
before the high-priest, and adjured by that dig- 
nitary to declare himself, he solemnly avowed 
himself to be the Messiah! But how is it to 
be accounted for that no mention of this avowal 
is to be found in John’s Gospel, which was writ-. 
ten, as is therein expressly stated,? to prove 
that Jesus was the Messiah? The omission is 
certainly very singular. And the variations in 
the accounts of this same occasion in the other 
Gospels are noteworthy. According to Luke, 
Jesus merely avowed himself to the high- 
priest to be the Son of God, and said nothing 
of his coming as the Messiah. 

Luminous as his history is, it has its obscuri- 
ties yet to be cleared up, and this is one of 
them. Far am I from professing to understand 
it throughout. I wish only to say here, that it 
is far more likely that the authors of the brief 
notices that have come down to us of the life 
of Jesus, being persons full of the prejudices of 
the time and country, full of the expectation 
of ‘*the kingdom,” should occasionally have 


1 Matthew xxvi. 64. 2 John xx. 81. 
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misunderstood and misrepresented him, espe- 
cially as they wrote with the artlessness of chil- 
dren, and apparently with no self-distrust, than 
that one possessed of such extraordinary clear- 
ness and depth of moral insight, as he mani- 
festly was, should have been blinded by any 
national peculiarity, or carried away by any 
idiosyncrasy. It is a great deal easier to un- 
derstand how they may have sometimes missed 
his meaning, or put upon his words an erro- 
neous construction, than to attribute to him 
thoughts and aims having no affinity, but posi- 
tively at variance, with his large utterances and 
larger character. Until it is ascertained to 
what extent he was understood or misunder- 
stood, —in fine, until we have learned carefully 
to distinguish in his history what belongs to 
him, and what to his biographers, — we should 
be slow to give entertainment to ideas of him 
inconsistent with what the whole tenor of the 
accounts show to have been the essential ele- 
ments of his being. 

The imputation of political or visionary pur- 
poses to him is, I say, at war with the intuitive 
wisdom and perfect single-heartedness that char- 
acterize him on so many remarkable occasions. 
He who has given the world that noble defini- 
tion of true power, accompanying it with the 
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fullest illustration in himself,1—he whose whole - 
being dilated with a sense of royal dignity in 
the consciousness of being born to be the mar- 
tyr of truth, and of having the heart of every 
true man, and that, too, when the horror of a 
frightful death was clutching at his heart- 
strings? and he had not a friend on earth to 
stand by him,—he who saw the special glory 
of the kingdom of Heaven in the simplicity 
of childhood,? and who, under the image of a 
divine kingdom, has published to mankind the 
eternal laws of the soul, —can we for one mo- 
- ment imagine that he was ever bewildered by 
political aspirations ? He who beheld the glory 
of the Highest in a death of violence and shame, 
penetrating the significance of his own stern 
fate clothed now in the historic grandeur of 
centuries, cannot be supposed to have been sus- 
ceptible of the tinsel attractions of any earthly 
empire, although the vision of it were arrayed 
in all the vivid imagery of the ancient Hebrew 
prophets. He, the conqueror of the world, 
turning weakness into power, shame into honor, 
earth into heaven, pouring out his God-like be- 
ing with the spontaneity of a child in the purest 
truth and the sincerest love, — who can think 
of him as the dupe of a dream! 


1 Matthew xx. 25 - 28. 8 Luke xviii. 16, 17. 
2 John xviii. 37. ; 4 John xiii. 81. 
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THE NATURALNESS OF HIS TEACHINGS 


HE teachings of Jesus were not ab- 
stract nor formal. He had no sys- 
tem nor method apart from the 

LS method of Nature. He spoke as he 

‘was moved to speak at the moment. So much 

was this the case with him, that it has been sup- 

posed that the so-called Sermon on the Mount, 
which, of all that he said, approaches most nearly 

a formal discourse, was not delivered all at once, 

but is a compilation or summary of his precepts, 

—unpremeditated effusions, taking their shape 

from circumstances, and so naturally withal, 

in a manner so entirely unstudied, that we 
could as easily doubt the truth of the sayings 
themselves, as question whether the circumstan- 
ces really occurred that are recorded to have 
suggested them. His greatest sayings have all 
the appearance of having been uttered at inter- 
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vals and upon different occasions. The para- 
bles, for example, of the Good Samaritan and 
of the Unforgiving Debtor, and of the Prodigal 
Son, embodying the essential truths, the doc- 
trines, if the reader please so to call them, of 
Christianity, were suggested by circumstances 
from which they arose so naturally, and with 
which they are as vitally connected as a flower is 
with its plant or as a limb of the body is with the 
body itself, that they carry, with the evidence of 
their own truth, the evidence also of the reality 
of the incidents with which they are thus impli- 
cated. Felt to be themselves true, they neces- 
sitate the truth of their attendant circumstan- 
ces. And as his sayings and their occasions are 
thus naturally connected, both together consort 
equally naturally with human nature and with 
all nature. 

It has become common of late to separate the 
spirit of Jesus from the history of Jesus, to ex- 
alt the former and treat the latter as a doubtful 
matter; we hear the spiritual Christ magnified 
to the disparagement of the historical Christ, 
as if it were possible to have any right appre- 
hension of what his spirit was except through 
his history, or as if the divinest spirit ever man- 
ifested in the flesh could be signified through a 
history that is no better than a mere collection 
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of legends. The spiritual Christ can be learned 
only through the historical. It is easy enough, I 
am aware, to make a distinction between these 
two in our minds, to conceive of the spirit of 
Jesus apart from the actual incidents of his life. 
But no such distinction can be made in fact, so 
thoroughly intermingled and made one are the 
sayings and the acts of Jesus with the truth 
and holiness and love which they illustrate. 

It is only half the truth to say that this in- 
terweaving of the acts and sayings of Jesus 
with one another and with circumstances is be- 
yond human wit to have invented. Where 
else is the inimitable texture of reality more 
distinctly visible ? 


For a striking and beautiful instance in point, 
I ask the reader’s attention to the passage in 
the history which is found in two of the Gos- 
pels,! and in which Jesus is reported to have 
said, “‘ Ye can discern the face of the sky and 
of the earth, but how is it that ye do not dis- 
cern this time?” Before putting this question, 
he remarked: ‘“‘ When ye see a cloud rise out 
of the west, straightway ye say, There cometh 
a shower, and so it is. And when ye see the 
south wind blow, ye say, There will be heat, 


1 Matt. xvi. 1-38, and Luke xii. 54-57. 
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and it cometh to pass.” And, again, he is re- 
corded to have expressed the same thought with 
different instances. ‘‘ When it is evening, ye 
say it will be fair weather, for the sky is red. 
And in the morning, It will be foul weather, 
for the sky is red and lowering.’”’ And then 
it is added in one Gospel, “ O ye hypocrites,” 
(or, O ye pretenders,) “ye can discern the 
face of the sky; but can ye not the signs of 
the times?” —and in the other, the last clause 
is, * But how is it that ye do not discern this 
time ?”” Mark the emphasis of the interroga- 
tive form of expression here employed, imply- 
ing, as it does, that then it was a great deal 
easier to read the signs of the time, the sig- 
nificance of the events that were then trans- 
‘piring, than it was to tell, from the appearance 
of the sky, or from the direction of the wind, 
what the weather was going to be. 

Consider next the occasion upon which Jesus 
is said to have spoken thus. Certain leading 
persons came to him, and asked him to give 
them a sign from heaven. . Supposing this re- 
quest to have been made in good faith, we 
should naturally infer that they who made it 
were perplexed to know what to think and 
to do, groping in the dark, and wanting to 
be directed aright. They wanted an intima- 
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tion from Heaven to show them their way. 
But their perplexity was all of their own mak- 
ing. Had they really desired to be directed 
aright, nothing could have been plainer to them . 
than the true way. Jesus, with his clear in- 
sight, saw at a glance that they were not true 
men. He treated them with no respect. He 
called them hypocrites to their faces. For it 
was not possible, at a great hour like that, for 
any human being, if he were honest, with 
sense enough to understand the most common 
signs of the weather, not to see and understand 
what was then going on. It was impossible, 
it would have been an insult to human nature,, 
to suppose that these persons could be sincere 
in asking for heavenly guidance, when there - 
were such pointed signs, such signs of the 
will of Heaven as men had never before been 
favored with, —signs far less ambiguous than 
the familiar indications of the changing weather 
that appear in the sky; and any one who could 
read these — and who could not? — might far 
more easily read those. Ifa man could not 
discern the heavenly significance of the events 
that illustrated that hour, there could only be 
one reason for it, and that reason must have 
been in his own perverted will. It must be 
that he wilfully shut his eyes and refused to 
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see. Well is Jesus recorded to have “sighed 
deeply in the spirit” over such incorrigible 
blindness.? 

Only think what a time that was, and what 
a sign from heaven was the appearance of Jesus 
himself, and the wide and deep sensation that 
he was producing! Here was a young man 
suddenly emerging from obscurity, with nothing 
imposing in his surroundings, nothing special in 
his person to recommend him, and yet startling 
the whole country with his extraordinary per- 
sonal power, gathering immense crowds around 
‘him from all quarters by the astonishing things 
he was doing, and by the unprecedented air of 
authority with which he was publishing truths 
of the deepest interest. The whole land was 
kindled into a flame of wonder and of awe. 
The very dregs of the people, the outcasts, 
from the pollution of whose touch the pious 
shrunk with scorn, pressed around him, watch- 
ing every movement of his, eager to catch 
every word that fell from his lips, and following 
him about until they were ready to drop from 
hunger and fatigue. Such an enthusiasm was 
he creating, such confidence did he inspire, 
that, through some mysterious power that was 
native to him, individuals were instantaneously 


1 Mark viii. 12. 
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relieved from what were accounted incurable 
diseases by a brief word from him, by the bare 
touch of his hand, or only of his clothes. The 
blind saw again at his bidding, and the lame 
walked. The deranged mind was restored to 
soundness, and, in two or three instances, the 
recently dead came back to life. 

Was: not the demonstration of so extraordi- 
nary a power a flaming sign from Heaven far 
beyond, in significance, any portent that might 
have appeared in the sky? What could any 
mortal man in those days want more to seize 
his attention, to set him thinking with strange 
earnestness, to break off from him the impris- 
oning crust of custom, and cause his whole 
being to dilate with new and life-giving emo- 
tion? It had this effect —the exciting spec- 
tacle— upon numbers, and upon a class who 
might be supposed to be the last to be able to 
read the signs of the time. The ignorant and 
the low, odious tax-gatherers and harlots, in 
whose company no respectable person would be 
seen, forsook their foul haunts, forgot their evil 
practices, and went after this strange man to 
see what he would do, to hear what he had to 
say. Uncared for, and hardened by loss of 
character, they nevertheless, or rather on this 
very account, because they were conscious of 
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their miserable condition, recognized the mani- 
fest sign of the time. To them, in the new 
and deep interest that he stirred, Jesus was in 
truth a messenger straight from Heaven. It 
was as if the finger of God were pointing and 
beckoning them to a fountain of healing, set 
flowing in full, rich streams. As readily as 
when a cloud rose in the west they knew that 
rain was coming, or as when the wind blew 
from the south that it would be warm, so the 
appearance of Jesus betokened to the very in- 
stincts of these poor creatures, wandering as 
in an arid waste, the coming shower of Divine 
mercy. It was the breath of the Eternal Spirit, 
spring-like in their wintry desolation, and sig- 
nifying the benign warmth of a better life. 
And yet amidst the full splendor of this most 
manifest sign from Heaven, when the whole pop- 
ulation was heaving and thrilling at its presence, 
there came these Pharisees and learned men, 
persons of religious repute, corresponding to the 
clergy of the present day, and wanted Jesus 
to give them a sign from God! Where were 
their hearts? Had they eyes? Were they 
bereft of their senses, destitute of common 
discernment ? Were they stocks and stones ? 
Who can wonder that he pronounced them 
on the spot hypocrites, pretending to want 
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what, as they were not stone-blind and deaf, 
was blazing before their eyes at every turn and 
sounding incessantly in their ears! They knew, 
did they ? from the appearance of the sky when 
it was ‘going to rain or to be clear; but when 
the blind were restored to sight, and the lame 
walked, and the poor were flocking in great 
crowds to listen to the words of instruction, 
and all men’s minds were burning with new 
thoughts, and the power and presence of Heaven 
were thus strikingly demonstrated, they were 
utterly in the dark, and must needs come to 
Jesus and beg him for some indication from 
Heaven to show them what they were to think 
and do. There could be no question of their 
duplicity. They asked for one thing, and meant 
another. As they were not so stupid but that 
they could understand the indications of the 
weather, if they could not read the far less 
uncertain signs of the time, there could only 
be one reason for it. Their blindness was wil- 
ful. They did not discern the meaning of what 
was going on all around them because they 
would not, verifying the proverb that none are 
so blind as those who will not see, and the 
words of Jesus himself, when he said, ‘ You 
will not come to me that ye may have life.” 

The case was a plain one. There never was 
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a plainer. These persons asked for a sign from 
Heaven; but if they had really wanted heavenly 
signs, they would not have needed to ask for 
them. They were right before their eyes. So 
depraved were they by conceit of themselves and 
love of power, that they loathed heavenly things, 
truth, justice, and a lowly and generous mind. 
It was not ‘to be thought of for a single instant, 
that this unlettered carpenter, who was going 
about presuming to teach the people without 
paying the slightest deference to their authority, 
whom nobody knew anything about, and who 
dared even to speak against them, was wiser 
than they all, and that, if they were wise, the 
very best thing they could do was to leave every- 
thing and go and sit like little children at his 
feet. They had not the slightest idea of morti- 
fying the intense bigotry which had grown to 
be their second nature. They were not to be 
told that they must forgive their enemies, and 
hold the Samaritans to be their neighbors, to be 
loved as they loved themselves. What they 
went to Jesus for, asking for heavenly direction, 
Heaven only knew. It was probably in defer- 
ence, in part, to the imposing demonstrations of 
popular feeling. And partly, perhaps, their 
asking him for a sign indicated that they really 
were, in the smallest degree possible, aware of 
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the significance of his words and works. If 
they were wholly unmoved, why did they con- 
sult him? It was not in human nature to be 
utterly insensible to such things as were going 
on before their eyes. Still, they did what they 
could to ignore their significance. So far from 
desiring what they asked, a sign from Heaven, 
the sign they wanted could come only from an 
opposite quarter. They were hungry for popu- 
larity and power, for vengeance upon their Ro- 
man conquerors. ‘The only sign they wanted 
was a sign which Heaven had not to give: a 
new assurance that they were Heaven’s especial 
favorites, and that all other nations were what 
in common speech they styled them, dogs. So 
besotted were they, they could tell readily 
enough when it would rain, but they could 
not understand things of infinitely plainer sig- 
nificance of heavenly wisdom and power, than 
any appearances in the sky were of the weather. 

And how naturally and how strikingly did 
Jesus disclose his thorough knowledge of these 
seekers for a sign and of human nature, com- 
paring them, as he did, to persons laboring un- 
der the paroxysms of demoniacal possession ! + 
By asking for a sign, they manifested some 
sensibility to the events of the time. By thus 


1 Matthew xii. 48-45. 
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virtually admitting his influence and authority, 
they might appear to be forsaken by the evil 
spirit that possessed them. But the appearance 
was only momentary., The evil spirit would 
return with sevenfold violence and find them 
more prepared for it than ever, and their con- 
dition then would be worse than it was before. 

This passage in the history is as consistent 
with human nature as it is with itself. The 
very same depraved will that appears in those 
Pharisees has appeared over and over again, 
and among those who are classed with the fore- 
most in standing and culture. In fact, it is 
often occasioned by the advantages with which 
education surrounds men. The pride of posi- 
tion forges heavy chains. They who have at- 
tained to any skill in the exercise of their un- 
derstandings are apt at juggling with them and 
playing tricks upon themselves and dodging 
their consciences. They can find or make ar- 
guments for whatever they desire to believe; 
while simple-minded persons, unskilled in such 
arts, are compelled to yield without evasion or 
subterfuge to the plain force of truth. They 
do not know any by-paths whereby they may 
avoid it. Hence it is that in all ages truth is 
so often hidden from the wise and prudent, and 
revealed to babes. 
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I turn to another passage in the history, 
which, when fairly apprehended, is found so 
entirely in accord with human nature, and with 
the position and character of the actors in the 
scene, that it creates in the mind the liveliest 
sense of truth. 

On a certain occasion, so we read, a young 
man came running to Jesus, and, kneeling down 
before him, thus addressed him: ‘*‘ Good Mas- 
ter! what shall I do that I may have eternal 
life?” There must have been a prepossessing 
air of ingenuousness in the countenance and 
voice, in the whole appearance of this youth ; 
for, as it is written in the simple style of the 
history, Jesus, beholding the young man, loved 
him. It is natural to suppose that it was the 
sincere and winning tone of his address that 
prompted Jesus to repel the title of Good. 
The disclaimer seems to intimate that he felt 
the flattery of being so styled by one who spoke 
with the authority of an honest impulse, and 
not merely in formal courtesy. In answer to 
the young man’s question, Jesus bade him keep 
the commandments. He replied, that he had 
done so from his childhood up. Jesus then 
told him, that, if he would be perfect, he must 
dispose of his property, —for he was rich, — 
give it to the poor, and come and join him. At 
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first sight, the requisition looks austere. It 
certainly evinces the disinterestedness of Jesus, 
his superiority to all mercenary considerations. 
But in truth it was as wise as it was disinter- 
ested. Under the circumstances, what else was 
there for the youth todo? He could not join 
Jesus and keep his wealth. His very life would 
be hazarded. It was a stern alternative by 
which he was met. Perfection was not to be 
purchased at any less price than his whole 
estate. Jesus never concealed from those who 
would follow him the conditions upon which 
alone truth was to be served. It was a hard 
predicament. Nocross,nocrown. The world’s 
wealth or the soul’s,—one or the other was 
to be given up. There was no escape. And 
as it proved, and as was natural, those who had 
the least of the world’s goods were most dis- 
posed to resign the little they had, and give in 
their adhesion to the truth; while the wealthy, 
habituated to the self-indulgence of wealth, . 
were least inclined to the sacrifice. So was it 
with the young man. He was not equal to the 
self-denial. He turned away sorrowful. He 
had come running to Jesus, every feature 
beaming with the confidence of youth, but he 
departed with slow step and downcast look, 


chagrined and regretful. 
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As he retired, Jesus turned to those around 
him and exclaimed, ‘How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God! It is easier for a camel to go through 
a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter the 
heavenly kingdom.’ The kingdom of Heaven, 
be it remembered, in the mind of Jesus, was 
that authority of Truth which no one could ac- 
knowledge but at the peril of all that.men hold 
dear in life. How natural and how true the 
thought to which he thus gave utterance! 
Since this young man, so blameless and prepos- 
sessing, was unable to enter that service which 
is the kingdom of God in the soul, who was 
there that was rich who could be expected, 
and especially at such an hour as that, to make 
the necessary sacrifice? And in view of so 
striking an instance of the disabling influence 
of wealth, how naturally was Jesus prompted 
to express himself thus strongly! It is the 
language of one deeply moved. But not to 
repeat what I have elsewhere said in elucida- 
tion of these words,! let us note the effect 
which they had upon his disciples. They were 
greatly amazed at these exclamations. They 
knew not what to make of such language. 
Their astonishment may be readily understood. 


1 See page 9. 
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According to their way of thinking, the king- 
dom of Heaven was a visible empire, shortly to 
be established and abounding in riches. It was 
the opulent reign of the Messiah. Great, of 
course, was their surprise to hear him who, 
they were fondly trusting, was the very person 
sent by Heaven to introduce the great kingdom, 
declare that it was impossible for the rich to 
enter it. They gave utterance to their amaze- 
ment at this assertion in the exclamation, ** Who, 
then, can be saved?”’ 'To be saved, and to en- 
ter the kingdom of God, to their minds meant 
the same thing. Poverty was the very thing 
from which they were looking most eagerly to 
be saved. And it is precisely as if they had 
said, “If rich men cannot enter the kingdom, 
who can?” At this expression of their won- 
der,. Jesus looked at them, and, as this slight 
circumstance is mentioned particularly in the 
narratives, I cannot but think that his look 
must have been peculiarly impressive. ‘He 
beheld them,” beheld them with an expression 
of countenance that gave a force to his mean- 
ing, which, in their then ignorant state, no 
words could convey to them. ‘ With men,” 
said he, “it is impossible, but with God all 
things are possible.” That is, ‘You cannot 
conceive how there can be a kingdom of heaven 
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without rich men in it: it is impossible to you, 
but it is possible with God.” How it was pos- 
sible could not be told then in any terms which 
they would have understood. Events alone 
could explain to them the true nature of the 
kingdom. ‘Time alone would enable them to 
understand it. They never did come to under- 
stand it fully to the day of their death. They 
were always looking for a splendid personal ap- 
pearance of the Messiah, although, as time went 
on and their experience deepened, the vision 
gradually faded and grew dim, and they stead- 
ily came to be most interested in things infi- 
nitely better. So that on this occasion Jesus 
said all that could be said, all that they were 
able to understand, in assuring them that it was 
possible for the kingdom to be, although no rich 
man should enter it. 

But great as his authority was with them, 
and steadily as their confidence in him was 
growing, yet on the present occasion they were 
by no means satisfied. They were following 
him from personal affection greatly alloyed by 
selfish expectations ; and if there were no rich 
men to be admitted into his kingdom, how were 
their hopes to be realized? What was to be- 
come of them? One of their number, Peter, 
always forward to speak for the rest, thinking 
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it high time to come to an understanding, and 
unrestrained by the personal reverence which, 
upon after occasions, when their Master said or 
did what they could not understand, kept them 
silent, exclaimed, ‘* What shall we have, then, 
we who have left all and followed thee ?”’ 

And here it was that, under Jewish forms 
of expression and of thought, Jesus gave utter- 
ance to one of the simple and grand truths 
which render him the first of teachers. He 
stated the great law of compensation, —a fact 
as natural and as necessary as the shining of 
the light. Whosoever so serves the Right as to 
relinquish all that he has in its service, leaving 
all to follow it, receives on the spot a hundred- 
fold of all that he sacrifices, and an imperishable 
existence hereafter. When Jesus consecrated 
himself to a work that required him to abjure 
self utterly, he instantly became filled with life 
and with power, and entered into filial relations 
to the Highest. So is it, as he knew from that 
experience, with all who give up all for the 
Truth. Do what we may, resign what we may 
for the sake of the Divine kingdom, it is never 
for a moment under any obligations to us: We 
are paid as we go, full measure, heaped up into 
our bosoms and running over. We give up 
things in which our right of possession is very 
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imperfect, and must at all events be soon can- 
celled, and in return we receive imperishable 
gifts that cannot be taken from us: hearts more 
and more cleansed of all base desires, under- 
standings more and more liberated from all dis- 
‘abling prejudices, —in a word, a higher life. 
Such is the simple truth in the eternal nature 
of things. And how naturally is the expression 
of it by Jesus connected with the incident we 
have been considering ! 

After stating this great truth, perceiving that 
his disciples were building high hopes upon their 
early adhesion to him, he repeated a proverbial 
expression, “* Many that are first will be last, 
and the last first,” and then, in a natural and 
characteristic way, went on to illustrate it by 
the parable of the householder who went out at 
different hours of the day to hire laborers to work 
in his vineyard, and at the end of the day paid 
them all alike, —a parable which is misunder- 
stood to teach that they who refuse to work until 
the last hour will be just as well off as they who 
bear the burden and heat of the day, whereas 
the aim of this parable was to teach that no dif- 
ference would be made between those who were 
called into the vineyard early, and others who 
might be called at a later period, and who would 
gladly have gone into the vineyard at an earlier 
hour had they been summoned. 
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But the passages, the truth and consistency 
of which I have now sought to unfold, do not 
stand alone in these respects. The same charac- 
teristics will be found to pervade the four Gos- 
pels, when they are studied aright. Their in- 
trinsic truth is very striking, in the connection 
of the temptation of Jesus with his baptism. 
What can more thoroughly conform to nature, 
than that an occasion of extraordinary spiritual 
exaltation should be followed by restlessness 
and trial? The temptation occurs, and this 
without the writers of the history being aware 
of it, just where it should, in order to be true 
to nature. The same may be said of the agony 
in the Garden, subsequent as it was to that ex- 
traordinary self-command with which Jesus had 
put aside his own burden to comfort his weep- 
ing followers, and occurring as it did at a lonely 
night-hour, and in a lonely place, and just when 
his suspense was the most intolerable. 

Brief, disjointed, fragmentary as the four 
Gospels appear, they show to a degree in which 
no other writings approach them the graceful 
unity of truth and nature. And I repeat, it is 
altogether impossible to separate the spirit of 
Christ from the facts of his history, so inti- 
mately and vitally are they intermingled. The 
soul and the body are not more truly one. 
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We often regret that the accounts of Jesus 
are not more full; so much might have been 
told that is not told. And it certainly would 
have been very interesting had we been favored 
with more particulars. But then it should be 
considered that the fullest accounts that could 
have been written would still have been far 
from perfect ; for it is not possible to relate the 
history of any person or thing so fully as to 
leave no question unanswered, no curiosity un- 
gratified. 

As completeness in respect of fulness of de- 
tail is quite out of the question, the thing to be 
desired in a history is, that what it tells, be it 
much or little, shall be told in the way in which 
only what is true and what the narrator knows 
to be true can be told, that is, in such a way as 
to imply the untold. When one relates what 
he is not moved to relate by a pure sense of 
truth, when he is, wilfully or under a delusion 
of the imagination, fabricating a story, he can- 
not afford to leave anything unexplained. He 
is certain, either, at one point or another, un- 
consciously to contradict the truth of things, or 
he must take care to make his story as complete 
as possible in itself, since it stands unrelated to 
anything out of his own mind. To him, on the 
other hand, who is telling what he knows, the 
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facts with their circumstances are all so plain, 
that he is constantly and unconsciously led to 
take it for granted that, when others once see 
only so much as he tells them, they must see 
much else. He imagines that he is telling a 
great deal more than he really does tell. It 
lies all spread out plainly before his own mind, 
and, without being aware of it, he is continually 
assuming that those to whom he is speaking 
stand at the same point of view with himself, 
and see all that he sees and as he sees it. I am 
myself conscious all the while, in writing these 
pages, of this tendency to take for granted that 
the position of my reader is identical with my 

own. There is no remedy for it that I know — 
of but in that excellent Christian rule given by 
Goethe with admirable wisdom to reviewers, 
and worthy of observance by readers also, re- 
quiring them, as they would find truth and serve 
it, and do justice to any book, to endeavor to 
put themselves at the stand-point of its author, 
and read it with his eyes, as if, in short, they - 
had written it themselves. 

The disposition to assume that others see 
what we see, is especially evident in children 
and uneducated persons. Their narratives of 
what they have witnessed,—how brief and 
meagre! And yet what they tell, being true, 
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implies the untold. There is a great charm 
in this simplicity. It has an eminently sug- 
gestive quality. When once appreciated, it so 
stimulates the hearer’s sense of truth, or the 
reader’s, as the case may be, that he is inspired 
to divine much that is lacking in the narrative. 
Thus it is that they who read the book of Na- 
ture aright gather great meanings from slight 
hints, and discover facts not directly announced. 

It is in this way that the four Gospels are of 
singular value as mere historical compositions. 
In form, what could be more slight and defec- 
tive? In spirit, they are, like the events of 
which they tell, full of nature. But the false 
ideas that have prevailed concerning their ori- 
gin and character have, in times past, entirely 
hidden from sight their unequalled excellence 
in this respect, and it escapes the notice of later 
and bolder critics, intent as they are upon mak- 
ing out the four Gospels to be little else than 
compilations of legends. 
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ff TUDYING the history of Jesus as 
1} we study all other writings, taking 
care to accord its just value to every 
circumstance stated or implied, I 
recognize as a consideration to which due weight 
must be given, that events so wonderful as those 
that make up substantially the life of Jesus 

could not have failed to produce such a pertur- 
bation of mind at the time as, impairing the 
powers of correct observation and sound judg- 
ment, must have given occasion to false impres- 
sions and fabulous rumors. It is contrary to all 
experience and to human nature to suppose that 
so remarkable a person as Jesus should have 
appeared, and that such extraordinary things 
should have been done by him, and the minds 


of people not have been most deeply moved. 
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It is because little or no account has been 
made of the state of mind which naturally and 
necessarily followed upon the appearance of 
Jesus, that the Gospels are still so imperfectly 
understood. Had the faith in the substantial 
truth of his history, which has been so loudly 
professed, had any genuine life in it, or, letting 
alone faith, had there been only so much as a 
vivid conception of the main facts, some insight 
might have been obtained into the truth of his 
history. But, false theories of the nature of the 
facts having rendered a genuine faith in them 
impossible, there has been no appreciation of the 
sensation which events so extraordinary caused ; 
a sensation to be kept constantly in view if the 
Gospels are to be understood, as it was mainly 
owing to that, that these writings are what 
they are. 

It would be equally unnatural to suppose that 
the excitement thus produced could have ex- 
isted without creating marvels and the rumors 
of marvels. The imagination, when inflamed 
by the wonderful, always gives birth to wonders 
of its own. It dreams dreams. It magnifies. 
It creates. And eyes, dilated by astonishment, 
see visions which it is unable to distinguish from | 
realities. 


1 I content myself above with a brief reference to the fact 
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That marvellous stories are told about a per- 
son or an event, so far from giving occasion 
to question the reality of the person or the fact, 
creates a very strong presumption, not only that 
the person really existed, or that the event 
actually took place, but that the person or the 
event, about whom such stories are told and 
thought to be likely, could have been of no 
ordinary character. It is a groundless fear, 
therefore, to apprehend that, when certain pas- 
sages of a history are pronounced fabulous, the 
whole history is brought into doubt. It does 
not follow by any means. The very truth of 
the main facts narrated, from its extraordinary 
character, may be the occasion of fables and 
errors. In the histories of remarkable events 
and persons some misconceptions and exaggera- 
tions are only what are to be looked for, as the 
that exaggerated and fabulous reports always get abroad re- 
specting events at all out of the usual course of things. The 
explanation of the fact is, however, as easy as the fact is 
common. It is quite impossible to give an account of any 
event which shall be absolutely complete. In every narra- 
tive there must always be omissions. Loopholes are thus left for 
inferences to slip in and take the air of circumstances; and the 
imagination is constantly taxed to fill up the story. The ne- 
cessity we are under of making a story credible by making 
it consistent, stimulates the inventive faculty. And when we 
bring to mind how greatly individuals differ in the power of 
observation and attention, and in liveliness of imagination, we 


cannot be surprised that the accounts even of ordinary occur- 
rences always gain and lose and vary so much. 
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inseparable accompaniments of the truth. So 
far from throwing any doubt upon the substan- 
tial correctness of the history, they bear witness 
tov it. 

By attending to these considerations we are 
enabled to arrive at a satisfactory understanding 
of certain portions of the Gospels, otherwise in- 
volved in great difficulty, such as, for example, 
the Birth of Jesus, his Transfiguration so called, 
and the apparition of Angels attending his first 
appearance alive after his crucifixion. 

The accounts of two of these events (if not 
of all the three), of the Birth of Jesus, and of 
the Angels seen at his tomb, may be classed to- 
gether, masmuch as the facts or extraordinary 
appearances narrated are similar in this, that 
they have no conceivable connection with him. 
What I mean to say is, they are not his works, 
they cannot be referred to his will. They can- 
not so much as be imagined to have been among 
the acts which are directly ascribed in the rec- 
ords to his agency. In this they are unlike all 
the other miracles. 

One then of two things must be true concern- 
ing them. Either they were preternatural oc- 
currences, to be attributed to a power working 
outside and independently of Jesus, or they are 
the creations of the human imagination. In 
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other words, as they are not ascribed to his 
agency, and cannot be conceived to have been 
produced by him, the question is, To what 
cause external to him are they to be traced, to 
a human or a superhuman power? 

They are not to be referred to a superhuman 
source until it is made clear beyond all doubt 
that the passages that narrate them admit of no 
other explanation. There is no principle of in- 
quiry which it is more hazardous to sound 
knowledge to disregard, than that which forbids 
us to refer any alleged fact to an extraordinary 
cause, when its origin may be discovered in 
circumstances within the usual or probable order 
of things. 

With respect to the alleged miraculous birth 
of Jesus, it is to be considered, — 

1. That, although there may be much in the 
popular theology, there is nothing in the teach- 
ings of Jesus, that requires that he should have 
been born out of the established course of na- 
ture; so that in the examination of the accounts 
of his birth we need not be under the bias of 
an erroneous idea of its importance. 

2. He himself never laid claim to an extraor- 
dinary origin. He never made any allusion to 
his birth. 

3. There is not a hint in the history of his 
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public life that, during his life, he was supposed 
to be, so far as anything was known of his origin, 
any other than the son of Joseph. His towns- 
men evidently had heard no wonderful stories 
of his birth. Their exclamation was, when they 
heard him speak in the synagogue, “Is not this 
Joseph’s son?” + And his own family would 
hardly have ventured to think him “beside 
himself,” had they been accustomed to look 
upon him as a person miraculously created. 

4, It cannot be a matter of prime importance 
how he was born, since, of the four Gospels, the 
authors of two of them have not thought it 
worth while to tell us anything about him before 
he was thirty years of age, when he first ap- 
peared in public; and one of these was written 
by John, the beloved disciple, who must have 
known, if any one knew, any extraordinary 
circumstances attending his birth, as, after the 
death of Jesus, John took the mother of Jesus 
to his own home, and wrote his Gospel for the 
avowed purpose of proving Jesus to be the Mes- 
siah. It is unaccountable that he should omit 
all reference to the birth of Jesus, had that 
event been extraordinary. 

5. The brief notices of the birth of Jesus 
found in the other two Gospels, Matthew’s and 


1 Luke iv. 22. 
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Luke’s, are little else than stories of private 
dreams and visions, in striking contrast with the 
narratives of his public life. The wonderful 
events of his public career are noonday facts,’ 
taking place, for the most part, under conditions 
that preclude the idea of delusion. 

6. The story in Matthew’s Gospel of the 
“wise men from the East,” the magi, who 
came to search for the illustrious child, whose 
birth they had discovered by astrology, “ by his 
star,” is an evident fable. If it be not so re- 
garded, then it must be conceded that special 
communications from God were made to men 
through Persian magic. 

7. The stories concerning the birth of Jesus, 
on the face of them, are not direct and original 
testimonies to the facts stated, but traditions 
that came to the ears of the writers some time 
after the facts alleged took place. There is no 
trace of them in his subsequent history. 

8. And in the eighth and last place, nothing 
could be more natural than that marvels should 
go abroad respecting the birth of one whose life 
was so wonderful. To my mind this considera- 
tion is decisive. I reject the accounts of the 
birth of Jesus regarded as literal statements 
of actual facts, not so much on account of their 
intrinsic improbability as because, taken as fa- 
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bles, it is so natural that just such stories should 
have been told, and in such an age have gained 
easy credence. It could not be that wonderful 
stories of his birth should not have got circulated 
about so wonderful a person. Indeed, at a period 
long subsequent to his death, there was a whole 
gospel of fables fabricated about his early years: 
the apocryphal gospel of “‘the Infancy of Jesus.” 
When we consider how mightily great men al- 
ways inflame the imagination, what a disposition 
there has always been to magnify and deify them, 
and how, without a word, rightly interpreted, in 
the recorded life and sayings of Jesus to warrant 
the idea, Christians have persisted in represent- 
ing him as the very God himself, we can find 
no difficulty in accounting for the fact that, at 
a very early period, marvellous stories should 
have been told of his birth. Like the clouds ex- 
haled from the earth by the sun at its rising, 
fables gather around the beginnings of all things 
great, of great nations and great men. And the 
greater they are, the more extravagant the fa- 
bles. The imagination fascinated by greatness 
always sets itself busily at work to invest its 
first appearance with what it deems to be an 
appropriate splendor. Thus, from the story 


1 “ The inventors of useful arts, the poets and prophets of the 
early stages of a nation’s growth, the promulgators of new sys- 
tems of religion, ethics, and philosophy, or of new codes of laws, 
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of his birth, we may infer the extraordinary 
character of his life. Had he been an ordinary 
person, such a story never would have been 
thought of. That his parents, at and near the 
time of .his birth, may have had dreams, which 
the remarkable character of his life caused to be 
recollected and told far and wide, is by no means 
impossible. The name given to him, Jesus, 
signifying Saviour, Deliverer, although not an 
uncommon name, may intimate the hopes that 
were cherished of him. Considering, however, 
the strong tendency always existing to invent 
extraordinary incidents or to exaggerate ordi- 
nary circumstances in connection with the birth 
of great men, I receive with distrust the story 
of the nativity of Jesus. What amount of 
truth there may be in it, is of small moment to 
determine, as the essential truth of his life and 
teaching is in no degree dependent upon the 
manner of his birth. 


As the Life of Jesus, as a whole, stimulated 
the love of the marvellous to the creation of 
fables in regard to his origin, so the one most 
wonderful fact of his history, his reappearance 


have often been looked upon as messengers from Heaven, ana 
after their death have had divine honors paid to them, while 
fabulous tales have been told of the prodigies which accompa- 
nied their birth,” &c.— Sir Charles Lyell. 
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alive on the third morning after his crucifixion, 
was in like manner fitted so to affect the minds of 
the immediate witnesses of that event, that it was 
not possible that they should see it precisely as 
it was. It was not possible that their powers 
of observation should not have been greatly dis- 
turbed. Hence it comes that the four different 
accounts of that eventful morning show great 
variations, variations by which, by the way, the 
commentators have been very needlessly em- 
barrassed. They are embarrassing, it is true, 
upon the theory of the miraculous verbal inspi- 
ration of the Gospels, with which theory all dis- 
crepancies are obviously inconsistent; and it is 
no wonder that they who accept this theory 
have made such labored attempts to harmonize 
the narratives of the resurrection of Jesus. 
But, taking the Gospels for what their whole 
structure shows them to be, human compositions, 
and dealing with them as such, we look for 
the variations inseparable from human produc- 
tions. It would be a suspicious circumstance, 
indeed it would cast a fatal doubt over the 
fact itself, were there no traces, in the ac- 
counts of so extraordinary an event, of the dis- 
turbing influence which it must have had upon 
the minds of those who witnessed it. 

As I have remarked in relation to the stories 
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of the birth of Jesus, so in regard to the ac- 
counts of angels seen at his tomb, it is not their 
intrinsic incredibility alone that causes me to 
question them. It is the entirely natural way 
in which the women and others fell into the 
mistake of supposing that they saw angels, that 
leads me to doubt whether it really were angels 
whom they saw. In former publications, I have 
endeavored to examine minutely the four narra- 
tives of the resurrection of Jesus. I will there- 
fore, as briefly as possible, indicate the points 
which help us to a knowledge of what actually 
occurred on that eventful morning when Jesus, 
who had expired on the cross, was seen again 
alive, and spoken with. Let me offer one or two 
preliminary observations. 

In the first place, the impossibility of main- 
taining the exact, absolute truth of these four 
accounts of the reappearance of Jesus alive on 
the third morning after his crucifixion is mani- 
fest in the failure of every attempt that has been 
made so to harmonize them that no one of the four 
shall be chargeable with the slightest mistake. 
Now what proof of the artlessness of their struc- 
ture can we need or desire more decisive than 
this? From their discrepancies, obvious, and, 
upon the supposition that these accounts are all 
strictly true, irreconcilable, is it not at least evi- 
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dent that it was not at all the purpose of these 
stories to make out a case? Nota trace of any 
such purpose can be discovered in them by the 
most critical eye. What remains, then, but that 
we should take them for what they so plainly 
appear to be, namely, entirely honest records, 
I do not say of what actually took place, but of 
what their authors believed to have taken place. 
Freely, without misgiving, in unconscious sim- 
plicity, they tell us what they thought they saw. 
Their stories are faithful records of certain im- 
pressions. Just as plainly as this is their char- 
acter, so plainly is it within our ability to deter- 
mine whether these impressions were the work 
of illusion, or whether they were made by facts ; 
and if made by facts, we may determine what 
the facts were that made such impressions. I 
know that human minds are liable to illusions, 
great illusions. But I know also that there are 
conditions under which illusion is impossible. 
If it be not so, if we cannot ever certainly dis- 
tinguish illusion from fact, why should we ever 
open our eyes? We can dream better with 
them closed. 

Furthermore, is there anything in these art- 
less stories of this great event more evident, 
than that there was not one of the disciples of 
Jesus who was then expecting his return to life, 
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not one who was then dreaming of seeing him 
alive again? Not one went to the sepulchre 
to meet him coming therefrom. Some women 
went thither with spices to do honor to his re- 
mains. .We may wonder that they were not 
looking for him to come to life, but they were 
not. We may be perfectly sure, then, if an 
expectation of his resurrection had then existed 
among his disciples, that, artless as these narra- 
tives are, they would have told us of it, or we 
should have been able to infer its existence 
from something related therein. But there is 
not the shadow of a hint of the existence of 
any such expectation in the minds of the actors 
in the scene. On the contrary, all goes to 
show that, at that early hour after his death, 
not a thought of his returning to life had crossed 
their minds. We are told previously in the 
Gospels, that Jesus assured his disciples again 
and again that he would rise from the dead. 
Although they have given us no intimations of 
the reason why, immediately upon his expiring 
on the cross, they did not recollect his predic- 
tions, the reason is at hand. His prediction of 
his resurrection, be it remembered, was invari- 
ably connected with the prediction of his violent 
death. And the idea of his violent death, 

believing as they believed that he was the mag- 
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nificent Messiah, was shocking to them to the 
last degree. As they could not for a moment 
entertain the horrible thought, they gave no 
entertainment to the prediction of his resurrec- 
tion consequent upon his death. And, be it 
observed, Jesus, is recorded to have uttered the 
prediction of his death just at the moments when 
his disciples were most highly excited by the 
idea of his being the Messiah, when the people 
were thronging around him, full of wonder at 
his power.1 We are told again and again that 
when he spoke of his death and his rising from 
the dead, they did not understand him. These 
ideas found no lodgment in their minds.2~ And 
accordingly, when the terrible event actually 
occurred, when he had expired on the cross, 
they were stupefied, crushed by the blow. The 
one dread fact that he was dead, dead, filled 
their minds to the exclusion of all recollection 
of what he had said to them. 

So much being premised, I proceed to say 
that the difficulties that encumber the four nar- 
ratives of the resurrection all vanish, and their 
discrepancies are all reconciled, and in ways 
wonderfully natural, by one supposition, namely, 
this: that it was Jesus himself, newly risen, who 


1 Luke ix. 48 - 45. 
2 Matt. xvi. 21-28 ; Luke xviii. 81-34. 
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was mistaken by the soldiers and the women 
for an apparition. This strikes the reader, of 
course, as a bold supposition. It is not, however, 
arbitrarily made. It is suggested, not by any 
of the actors in the scene, but by circumstances 
which there was no human intention of invent- 
ing. Allowing for the exaggerating effects of 
surprise and terror, we ascertain that there were 
no supernatural persons present. But some 
one was there. Who was the unknown person ? 
Difficult as it may be to imagine that it was 
Jesus himself alive again, there is a greater 
difficulty in imagining that it was any other than 
he. We cannot suppose it to have been another 
than he without presupposing the grossest ab- 
surdities. But let us look more closely into the 
narratives. 

2. It is remarkable that two of the accounts, 
Mark’s and Luke’s, make no mention of angels 
at the tomb. Mark states only that the women 
were accosted there by ‘a young man in a long 
white garment,” and Luke speaks of “two men 
in shining garments.” And for the angel de- 
scending from heaven with a countenance like 
lightning, and raiment white as snow, and rolling 
away the stone, and for the accompanying earth- 
quake, an account of which is found only im 
Matthew, (the three other Gospels giving us to 
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understand that the stone was removed before 
the women reached the place,) we are indebted 
to the soldiers placed to guard the tomb, and 
of whom it is stated that they were so affrighted 
that they became as dead men. The stories 
told by men in such a condition must be taken 
with great allowance for the exaggerations of 
terror. The stone rolling away from the mouth 
of the tomb and jarring the earth, and Jesus 
appearing in the white grave-clothes, were natu- 
rally magnified, by the fright into which the 
guard were thrown, into an earthquake, and a 
supernatural being suddenly descending from 
heaven.t It is curious to note that Matthew’s 
account is so imperfect, that it allows no time 
for Jesus to have risen. ‘‘ And behold, there 
was a great earthquake, for the angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven and came and 
rolled back the stone from the door and sat 
upon it. His countenance was like lightning 
and his raiment white as snow; and for fear of 
him the keepers did shake and become as dead 
men. And the angel answered and said to the 


1 It may be that the soldiers told only of a figure suddenly 
appearing in white, and coming before them, they knew not 
whence, and that their Jewish listeners, when they repeated the 
story, described what the soldiers said they saw as an angel 
descending from heaven. Roman soldiers would not be likely to 
talk about an angel, which is a Jewish idea. 
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women, Fear not ye, for I know that ye seek 
Jesus who was crucified. He is not here: for 
he is risen,” &c. From which we are left to 
infer either that Jesus had risen and gone away 
before the stone was removed, or, immediately 
upon its removal, had passed out invisibly. As 
both these inferences are improbable, and only 
ageravate the difficulty, we cannot fail to per- 
ceive that Matthew’s account is very imperfect, 
especially when it is easy to see how just such 
an account as his came to be given. 

It came in this way. As the reports of the 
extraordinary appearance at the tomb came, 
one after another, in swift succession, to the ears 
of the disciples, — first the rumor through the 
soldiers of an earthquake and an angel coming 
down from heaven, then the report of the 
women rushing in, pale and breathless, declaring 
that they had seen a person all in white, who 
had told them that Jesus was alive, —as this 
story instantly followed upon the other, what 
could be more natural than that these reports 
should be mixed together, and so the impression 
would be taken by some that the women had 
seen all that the soldiers saw? And again, when 
shortly afterwards Mary came and declared that 
she had seen Jesus himself and spoken with 
him, since the other women had gone with Mary 
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to the tomb it is equally natural that another 
erroneous impression should be made, namely, 
that all the women had seen Jesus. And so 
we find it stated in Matthew. As they had all 
gone together to the tomb, in the excitement 
and hurry that arose, when all but Mary came 
running back with the story and the message of 
the angel, and were almost immediately followed 
by Mary, declaring that she had seen Jesus him- 
self alive, is it not manifest how just such an ac- 
count as Matthew’s should have gone abroad ? 
There remains to be explained the story of 
the two angels seen by Mary. As the women, 
upon first approaching the tomb, were consider- 
ing among themselves how they should get the 
stone removed from the entrance, they were 
startled at finding that it was already moved. 
Very naturally supposing that the enemies of 
Jesus, who had pursued him so relentlessly in 
life, were unwilling that even his remains should 
rest in peace where his friends had laid them, 
Mary with the natural precipitancy that marks 
all the movements of her mind on that morning, 
the instant she caught sight of the open tomb, 
rushed back to the city to tell Peter and John 
that the body had been taken away. Her com- 
panions remained on the spot, wondering what 
could have happened. But they were still more 
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startled by being suddenly accosted by “a young 
man in a long white garment.” This unknown 
person was, as I suppose, Jesus himself, still 
wrapt in the grave-clothes. Is he not betrayed 
in the word which this stranger sent to Peter ? 
The last act of Peter’s had been to disclaim 
with oaths all knowledge of Jesus, who now, with 
characteristic magnanimity, hastened to assure 
his false but repentant friend that he was for- 
given. As the white cloth which had been 
wrapt about the head of Jesus when he was 
laid in the tomb, but which was now removed 
and laid by itself, was caught sight of by one 
or more of the women, it was mistaken, in their 
fright and in the dim light, for another person 
in white. Having received from this unknown 
. person the wonderful news that Jesus had risen, 
the women rushed away to tell the disciples. 
After they had left the place, Mary returned 
with Peter and John, who went into the tomb 
to verify the ‘report of Mary, that the body 
had been carried off. They were amazed to 
find that, while the body was no longer there, 
the grave-clothes remained. They left the spot, 
evidently satisfied that the body had been taken 
away. Mary remained weeping at the entrance 
of the cave. And as she wept, she stooped and 
looked in. She must have been surprised, as 
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Peter and John were just before, by the white 
grave-clothes, which in the dim light, and to 
her eyes suffused with tears, appeared to her 
only as two spots of whiteness. At the mo- 
ment that she caught sight of them, before she 
could make out what it was that she saw, she 
was again startled by a voice speaking to her 
and asking, ‘* Woman, why weepest thou?” 
Involuntarily she answered the question, but 
before she ceased speaking she became aware 
of some one approaching behind her, and as she 
finished speaking she turned round and. per- 
ceived Jesus standing near, but did not rec- 
ognize him, partly because she only glanced at 
him and partly because the idea of his being 
there alive is the last thing that could have 
occurred to her. She supposed it was the gar- 
dener. He said to her, ‘* Woman, why weep- 
est thou? Whom seekest thou?” 

Now what can be plainer than that Mary 
could have had no idea at the moment that the 
white objects which she saw in the tomb were 
angels? Had she then believed them to be 
angels, would she have turned her back upon 
them at once to converse with the gardener? 
Would she have sought a solution of the mys- 
tery from an ordinary man, when supernatural 
beings were at hand? Could any ordinary 
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sound have distracted her attention from them? 
It is evident, she saw nothing but the white 
grave-clothes. The sight took her by surprise. 
She knew not what to make of it. But after- 
wards, when she found that the other women 
were understood to have seen angels in white, 
she instantly, with characteristic precipitancy, 
and as was very natural, leapt to the conclu- 
sion that the white things which she saw, and 
knew not at the moment what to make of, 
were the very angels whom her friends had 
seen. And as they had spoken to her friends, 
so had they, she believed, spoken to her; and 
that first question, ‘“‘ Woman, why weepest 
thou”’? which came she knew not whence at 
the time, and which, in fact, was addressed 
to her by Jesus coming behind her, was put, 
she was confident, by those same angels. 

The words of Jesus to Mary, “Touch me 
not, for I have not yet ascended,” &c., ad- 
dressed to her after she had recognized him, are 
obscure. But they are explained by a circum- 
stance mentioned by Matthew. Matthew states 
that, when the women met Jesus, they held 
him by his feet. Now as it was Mary alone 
who saw Jesus, it must have been she who held 
him by his feet, although John does not mention 
the circumstance. The act was the instinctive 
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and irrepressible impulse of her emotions. She 
clasped his knees convulsively, with mingled 
feelings of wonder and awe and delight, and 
partly to assure herself that it was really he, 
that her eyes, inflamed with weeping, did not 
deceive her. She held to him as if she would 
never let him go. Accordingly he said to 
her, in effect, ““Do not stop to embrace me 
now. You will have other opportunities of 
seeing me. I have not yet left the world.” 
As Mary, when upon declaring that she had 
seen Jesus and being told by her incredulous 
hearers that it was only a phantom, would insist 
that she had seized hold of him, and knew that 
it was really he, thus having the evidence of 
the sense of touch, his precise language may not 
be given, and he may be reported to have said, 
** Touch me not,’ when he possibly used words 
less obscure. 


Is it possible that these accounts of the ap- 
pearance of Jesus alive on the morning of the © 
third day after his crucifixion, which thus so 
delicately and all undesignedly illustrate the 
workings of human nature, are crude fictions 
of the ignorant love of the marvellous? It 
cannot be. How exquisitely is the one fact that 
Jesus was alive and present there, interwoven 
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with a quivering web of human emotions! Let 
it be that we are utterly in the dark as to the 
way in which he came to life, and as to the 
purpose or meaning of his resurrection. Nevy- 
ertheless, the fact is proved by evidence which 
there was no human thought of furnishing. He 
is shown to have been there before any one of 
the immediate actors in the scene knew it, and 
by circumstances so perfectly in accord with 
one another and with human nature, that we 
can as easily suppose the invention by man of 
a new animal, which shall be complete in itself 
and in harmony with all nature, as this story 
to be the fabrication of human wit. The evi- 
dence of the resurrection of Jesus is not the 
evidence of man. It is the evidence of Nature, 
of God. 

We are bound to admit every fact that is 
proved, although we know neither the manner 
of its occurrence nor the purpose which it 
serves, resting in the faith, until we receive 
light on these points, that it has its meaning, 
and that, some time or other, it will be found 
in as perfect agreement with the laws of nature 
as any other fact. 

Bound thus by irresistible evidence to believe 
that Jesus was alive again on that memorable 
morning, I believe that it will hereafter appear 
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that he came to life through the extraordinary 
force of will with which he was endowed, and 
by which he healed the sick and raised the 
dead; or, in other words, that consciousness 
returned to him by an action of the mind in 
itself no more truly inscrutable in this case than 
it is in our daily waking from sleep. Only we 
are familiar with it in the instance of waking, 
as we often do at will, from sleep. This is the 
only difference. When it shall be thus far seen 
into, the resurrection of Jesus will be valued 
as a revelation of the power of the spirit over 
the flesh. It will prove to be a fact funda- 
mental to a truly spiritual philosophy and theory 
of being. At present a false material philoso- 
phy renders this great event useless and in 
credible. 

Why Jesus returned to life, I cannot venture 
further than to say that he was moved by a 
strong spiritual sympathy, bringing him back 
for a brief space to the scene of labor and 
suffering to which his whole great soul had been 
given. But I am free to confess, the fact of 
his resurrection suggests questions to which I 
have no answer. They will be answered here- 
after, I doubt not, in the returning light of that 
spiritual philosophy, of which it was given to 
ancient wise men to have a vision, but which 
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has been displaced in these latter days by the 
materialism that has triumphed over us through 
our mechanical inventions and the achievements 
of physical science. 


There remains to be considered the story of 
the alleged transfiguration, upon a certain occa- 
sion, of the person of Jesus, an event which, 
upon the face of it, and taken to the letter, is 
glaringly at variance with his singularly spiritual 
teachings and character. The glory which in- 
vests him is the glory of his moral nature, not 
a visible brightness. The story of his trans- 
figuration, literally understood, is external and 
Jewish. 

But I shall not dwell upon the intrinsic incon- 
sistency of a literal interpretation of it, because 
it is not that that decides me to reject it. 
Whoever will candidly and carefully examine 
the three different versions of the story, seeking 
only to discover what actually occurred, will find 
positive and most interesting reasons for believ- 

‘ing that what is called the transfiguration of 
Jesus was a dream of Peter’s. 

In explanation of this event I take the liberty 
to repeat here substantially, though with some 
additions, what I have said in a former work.! 


1 Jesus and his Biographers. 1838. 
10 
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The interest of the subject is my apology for 
the repetition. 

“‘ According to Luke, ‘Peter and they that 
were with him were heavy with sleep’ when the 
_ spectacle began, ‘and when they were awake 
they saw his glory and the two men that stood 
with him.’ ‘Heavy with sleep,’ —this phrase 
expresses merely a state of drowsiness. The 
original signifies that Peter and the others were 
all sound asleep, literally sunk under a heavy 
weight of slumber, from which they were sud- 
denly aroused, and were therefore not in a 
condition to observe correctly. 

*“‘ Although it is not so stated, yet there is 
reason to suppose that what occurred, occurred 
in the night. That the disciples were all asleep 
furnishes ground for the supposition. Darkness 
was requisite to exhibit such a vision. Daylight 
would have dimmed its splendor, however bril- 
liant it may have been. 

‘‘It appears by comparing the different ac- 
counts, that the principal particulars took place 
at one and the same moment. ‘As Moses and 
Elias departed,’ Peter spoke, saying, ‘ Lord, it 
is good for us to be here, and let us build,’ &. 
‘And while Peter was speaking, a cloud came 
up anda voice out of the cloud.’ ‘And when 
the disciples heard it, they fell on their faces 
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and were sore afraid.’ So that, at the same 
moment, Moses and Elias were disappearing, 
Peter was speaking, the cloud coming up and 
enveloping them, and the disciples starting from 
their slumbers only to fall prostrate with fear.” 
Now in order to determine what actually 
occurred, we must bring into view who they 
were of whom this story is told, and what was 
the state of their minds. They were simple- 
minded men, who, so powerfully had they been 
moved, had forsaken their homes, and were 
following Jesus about in the confident expecta- 
tion that he ‘would lay aside his ordinary garb 
and appear in more than regal splendor, and 
that, according to a popular belief, the majestic 
old prophets and patriarchs would rise from the 
dead, and, encircling the magnificent Messiah, 
would attend him on his glorious way and aid 
him in redeeming Israel. Some of the people, 
as appears from a conversation which Jesus had 
with his disciples only a week before, already 
entertained the idea that he was one of the 
old prophets, Jeremiah or Elias, risen from the 
dead. His personal followers, those poor fisher- 
men, whose world hitherto the shores of the 
Galilean lake had bounded, — what honors were 
to be theirs, they, the earliest adherents, the 
chosen favorites, of the great king! These bril- 
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liant visions crowded on them till their hearts 
ached with the intensity of their imaginings. 
The ardent and excitable mind of Peter, particu- 
larly, was stirred to the inmost. Nothing, per- 
haps, but the overawing influence of him whom 
they were following, prevented them from being 
carried away, out of themselves, by their fervid 
expectations. In this state of mind, Peter, 
James, and John, the three whom he particu- 
larly distinguished, and who, as they believed, 
were to occupy the most eminent places in his 
kingdom, accompanied him up on a mountain, 
whither he retired from the presence of the 
multitude. There, as night came on, they threw 
themselves on the groundandfellasleep.” Natu- 
rally their day dreams mingled with and shaped 
the visions of the night. As Peter was dream- 
ing of the coming glories of the kingdom, of 
Moses and Elias, and of that strange event, 
“the decease of Jesus at Jerusalem,’ which 
their Master had talked about shortly before, 
and which, shocking the mind of Peter, made 
such an impression on him that it connected it- 
self with his dreams, he was suddenly startled out 
of his sleep by a flash of lightning, and thunder 
also, from “‘ the bright cloud”’ (a thunder-cloud) 
that came up, hanging low over the elevated 
spot where he was sleeping. As there is noth- 
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ing in external nature that can at all represent 
the rapidity of thought under any sudden ex- 
citement, and as distinct and remarkable dreams 
are sometimes caused by the very noise which 
awakens ‘the sleeper, the light and noise which 
aroused Peter from his sleep may have occa- 
sioned his dream. Suddenly awakened, to his 
bewildered and only half-awake mind, Moses 
and Elias, naturally enough, appeared to be 
_ vanishing. Under this impression, in his be- 
wilderment, he exclaimed aloud, and in great 
excitement: ‘ Lord, it is good for us to be here; 
and let us make three tents, one for thee, and 
one for Moses, and one for Elias.” He would 
fain have detained the departing company, while 
the rude idea of providing such homely accom- 
modations for such illustrious personages betrays 
a mind still in the land of dreams. That he 
was greatly excited, is clear from the remark 
in one of the versions of the incident, that he 
knew not what to say, for he was very much 
amazed; and by a remark in another that he 
did not know what he was saying, it is clear 
that .the vision was confined to Peter. Had 
James and John also seen Moses and Elias, 
there would have been no difficulty in under- 
standing Peter’s exclamation, and they could 
not have thought that he did not know what 
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he was saying. The illumination of the person 
of Jesus was caused by the lightning flashing 
on him, or it may have been the transient 
creation of Peter’s excited imagination. The 
words which, as Jesus had told them, came to 
him, a voice from heaven at his baptism, oc- 
curred with like vividness to Peter, and the 
thunder, that mysterious thing at all times, 
occurring at that moment, coincidently with the 
vivid conception formed in Peter’s mind, seemed 
to bear supernatural witness to Jesus as the 
Messiah. 

The vision passed only in the mind of Peter. 
James and John started at the same moment 
from sleep, awakened by the thunder and by 
Peter speaking aloud in a rapid and excited 
manner. But they awoke in a passion of terror, 
only to fall prostrate on their faces. Probably 
they caught sight of the person of Jesus illumi- 
nated by the lightning. He came to them and 
raised them up, and they looked about them 
and saw no one but Jesus only. 

The first impression received from the narra- 
tives is that James and John, as well as Peter, 
were witnesses of the vision. But this impres- 
sion is readily corrected, and chiefly by recollect- 
ing the confident, assuming disposition of Peter. 
Without any warrant, as it appears, but his 
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own forward temper, he continually took it upon 
himself to speak for the rest. It has been well 
conjectured that the question that Peter once 
put to Jesus, “ How oft shall my brother sin 
against me and I forgive him,” was occasioned 
by some difficulty that had arisen between 
him and one or more of his fellow-disciples 
caused by his overbearing temper, especially as 
they had been disputing a little while before 
which should be the greatest in his kingdom. 
It is very natural, therefore, upon the present 
occasion, that he should impose upon James and 
John his explanation of what had happened, 
and of what had startled them all so much. 
They had no account of their own to give. 
They could not contradict him, nor could they 
have been at all disposed to do so. That some- 
thing wonderful had taken place, they had no 
doubt. They had witnessed, in part, what Peter 
affirmed he had seen in full. And besides, 
they were childlike men, who had already seen 
so many wonders wrought in broad daylight by 
their Master, that it would have been strange 
had they not been predisposed by their recent 
experience to believe in wonders, especially at 
such an hour, and under such circumstances, 
and so to accept, without hesitation, Peter’s rep- 


1 Matt. xviii. 
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resentations. It is evident, however, from the 
explicit statements of the Gospels, that they saw 
little or nothing, as they were so terrified that 
they fell instantly upon their faces. 

It may seem difficult to reconcile with this — 
view of the transfiguration the silence of Jesus. 
Why did he not correct the error of his disci- 
ples? Ido not see that he was required to do 
more than he did. They were greatly excited, 
and he could not question the fact that Peter’s 
mind was powerfully impressed. They were 
not in a condition to be reasoned with. He 
contented himself with enjoining it upon them 
not to talk about it, as it would have inflamed 
their own minds, and, if rumored abroad, would 
have increased the popular excitement, already 
so great that it required the utmost care on 
his part to prevent it from breaking out beyond 
control. 

It is interesting to observe how the view here 
taken of this incident presupposes, and indeed 
necessitates, the truth of the antecedent history. 
Such a dream and such misapprehensions could 
not have had an existence had not the previous 
wonders of the life of Jesus been true, had 
not the conversation occurred between him and 
his disciples which is stated to have taken place 
about a week before, —if, in fine, precisely the 
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series of events related in the Gospels had not 
occurred. So far from impairing the substantial 
truth of the history, the transfiguration, thus un- 
derstood, springs from it and presupposes it. 

There is nothing in the Gospels more truly 
wonderful than the Gospels are themselves in 
their honesty and artlessness. It is the history 
itself that furnishes us with the means of cor- 
recting its own errors. It is not to other 
witnesses that we go to expose and rectify its 
mistakes. From its own statements we gather 
the truth, which it tells with the confiding, un- 
guarded freedom ofa child. It is of transparent 
truthfulness and simplicity. 
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Z#¥ESUS himself never wrote a word. 
Nor, in such provision as he is re- 
corded io have made? for the dis- 
semination of truth, did he make any 
allusion to the necessity or propriety of prepar- 
ing written statements of his acts and sayings. 
This method of publication he never took into 
account. He thought of communicating truth 
only by word of mouth, by living Gospels and 
living Epistles. 

This indifference to written methods of publi- 
cation is characteristic of the genius of his Great 
Movement, and shows how little it was in his 
purpose to organize a formal religion. It strik- 


ingly marks the beginnings of the literary his- 





1 This chapter, here revised and enlarged, first appeared in 
the Christian Examiner, January, 1861. 
2 Matth. x. and xxviii. 19, 20. 
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tory of Christianity. The truth that dwelt in 
Jesus appears to have descended unwillingly 
into a habitation made with hands. It passed 
slowly into an authoritative literary form, and 
only at the last, incidentally, and as it was 
necessitated in the course of things. It would | 
seem as if the living spirit shrank with prophetic 
instinct from the corruption of the dead letter, 
and relucted at the unequal companionship. It 
must be considered, moreover, in explanation 
of the little concern shown by the first teachers 
of Christianity for the letter as a vehicle for 
the diffusion of truth, that the letter was not 
in those days the rapid and powerful instrument 
which it has since become. It was a rude 
agency then, but poorly suited to the purposes 
of earnest men. 

First came Letters, Epistles, — twenty-one in 
number. Of these twenty-one only seven are 
ascribed to immediate disciples of Jesus. And 
of these seven, the Second of Peter, the Second 
and Third of John, and the Epistle of Jude, 
are of disputed authorship. So that three only 
of the whole number are received as the un- 
doubted works of the personal friends of Jesus. 
The rest are Epistles of Paul, who did not 
become a disciple of Jesus until some years 


after his death. 
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And in all these earliest Christian writings, 
there is no mention of the particulars of the 
life of Jesus, excepting his death and resur- 
rection. This silence appears difficult to be 
accounted for on the supposition of the truth 
of the previous history of Jesus. It strikes one 
as very strange, that no allusion should be made 
in the Epistles to the facts related in the Gospels, 
if those facts were true. In explanation of 
this remarkable feature of the Epistles, I do not 
content myself, or think to satisfy the reader, 
with the common suggestion, which professes 
to be an explanation of the fact when it is only 
a statement of it, that they were called forth 
by circumstances, and designed not to recall past 
events, but, for the most part, to meet new 
questions that arose. There are positive reasons 
why the Epistles are just what they are, why 
they make no reference to past events. 

Let it be borne in mind, in the first place, 
that in the rapid succession of stirrmg events 
which the personal disciples of Jesus, after his 
disappearance, were witnessing, and in which 
they were sharing, there came no period when 
they might pause deliberately to recall and re- 
cord the past. They were too much occupied 
in the exciting work of making history, to turn 
from it to the comparatively tame business of 
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writing it, writing it too, when they were work- 
ers, not writers, and when the things to be 
recorded had already become public matters and 
the world was fast becoming acquainted with 
them. But there is another thing to be es- 
pecially considered. 

The difficulty which we find in accounting for 
the silence of the Epistles in regard to the 
events of the life of Jesus disappears when we 
bring into view a fact, which has been entirely 
overlooked, and which, by the way, not only 
solves this difficulty, but must modify very ma- 
terially our whole idea of primitive Christianity ; 
namely, that, while we regard the Christian 
revelation as substantially closing with the per- 
sonal disappearance of Christ, it was not, by any 
means, so regarded by his disciples. On the 
contrary, when he had disappeared, in their 
eyes the great Dispensation had not begun. It 
is true, they were fully persuaded that they had 
seen and heard the glorious Messiah. But it 
was the Messiah incognito. And all that had 
been was, in their view, only the brief mtroduc- 
tion to what was shortly to follow. The great 
Coming was yet to be. They were looking 
earnestly for the visible return of Christ, and 
that very soon, and with demonstrations of power 
which would cast all that had been witnessed 
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into the shade. They stood with their backs 
to the Past in an attitude of absorbing expecta- 
tion. The growing splendor of the near Future 
shone into their hearts, and so held them that 
they had: scarcely a thought for what had been, 
one powerful effect of which must have been, 
while it modified, greatly to reanimate their long 
cherished hope of the Messiah. That hope was 
no longer traditional merely. It had received 
the fresher inspiration of personal knowledge ; 
and it must have glowed with a new ardor now 
that it had approached so far towards fulfilment 
as to have identified the person of the expected 
Deliverer. Accordingly, the events of the life of 
Jesus, wonderful as’ they were at the time they 
happened, after his death rapidly grew to be com- 
mon and “an old story.” They were dwarfed 
by the lofty visions, which, as it was confidently 
believed, were about to be realized, and which 
filled the minds of the first Christians. Of all 
that had occurred, only the two greatest events, 
the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus, kept 
a high place in their minds. And even these 
facts, it is most interesting to observe, they re- 
ferred to chiefly because they served as vehicles 
to convey some idea of the new and fervid 
emotions that engrossed them. They needed 
strong figures of speech to express their pro- 
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found experiences, and they found them in such 
forms of language as these: “If ye then be 
risen with Christ,” ‘“ crucified with Christ,” and 
so on. Such is the mode of alluding in the 
Epistles to the most prominent facts of the past. 
It was very natural under the circumstances. 
They are nowhere referred to in the way of 
formal narration, unless we except the fifteenth 
chapter of the First of Corinthians, where some- 
thing of a brief narrative of the reappearance 
of Christ after death is found! Nowhere else 
in the Epistles is there anything like an ap- 
proach to a formal relation of past events. 

Thus the memory of what Christ had done 
was in a manner lost, for a while, in the greatness 
in which he was shortly te reappear, and which, 
to the raised imaginations of the first disciples, 
was already arraying him anew in something of 
the magnificence which Jewish minds had so long 
found solace and joy in associating with the idea 
of the Messiah. He was present with them 
more intimately than ever, clothed moreover 
in the added sanctity of death, making all that 
he had been seem homely in comparison. In 
fine, looking every moment for his visible return 
in power and great glory, shining too from that 


11 Cor. xv. 4-8. A short account of the origin of the Lord’s 
Supper occurs in 1 Cor. xi. 28-25. 
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other and mysterious world into which he had 
passed, and from which he was to reappear, and 
for a revolution of unimagined grandeur, they 
had little inclination to dwell upon the familiar 
and fading past; or even if they did revert to 
it, they could hardly suppose that there was 
time left for preserving the memory of any- 
thing. The night was far spent. The day, 
the great day of the Lord, was at hand.} 

This state of mind in the primitive disciples 
being duly taken into account, the Epistles can- 
not be expected to furnish a history of the 
events by which they were preceded, nor will 
it be thought strange that no formal narratives 
of the past appear in them. What can be more 
natural than that they should be just what they 
are, — writings looking to the then present and 
the future, and scarcely to the past, — effusions 
of men who were too much engrossed with the 
near Future to admit of their dwelling on things 
gone by? If they were diverted at all from 
the future, it was to give attention to what was 
immediately present, and to exhort their fellow- 


1 The existence, in the primitive times of the Church, of a 
confident expectation of the speedy reappearance of Christ, is 
put beyond question by numerous passages in the Epistles, and 
by their general tenor, and by the 25th verse of the final chapter 
of the Gospel of John. See especially 1 Cor. xv. 51; 1 Thess. 
iv. 15 e seq. 
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believers to be in readiness for the coming of 
the Lord. To occupy themselves with things 
already sufficiently familiar to all about them, 
was not a work that they could take any interest 
in, little disposed as those men of action must 
have been to write at all. The more correctly 
we estimate the circumstances in which they 
were placed, and the consequent state of their 
minds, the more fully shall we be satisfied that 
these writings are just what were to have been 
looked for: results of what had previously oc- 
curred, a natural continuation of the series of 
events beginning with the life of Jesus, circles 
cast off upon the waters which had been so 
powerfully stirred by him. 


But as time wore on, and the exciting ex- 
pectation of his immediate reappearance and of a 
wholly new order of things subsided, the particu- 
lars of that great Life — being facts of a world- 
wide interest, as the illustrations of an original 
and godlike personality — gradually emerged, 
and began to repossess the attention which was 
their due, and which had been temporarily di- 
verted from them; and narratives of his acts and 
sayings began to appear, fragmentary sketches 
of striking words and incidents, narratives and 
sketches, that possibly were made by unknown 
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hands at a very early period, a considerable 
time before they were multiplied in any number, 
and for private satisfaction, and with no distinct 
reference to the demand that might arise for 
them, and with no definite purpose beyond that 
of putting in an enduring form events e%sen- 
tially so interesting. Possibly the personal re- 
appearance of Jesus being so long delayed may 
have led to the recalling of the past, to the gath- 
ering up from his life of whatever might reassure 
the faith in him which was put to trial by this 
disappointment. So it would seem from the fact 
that the passage, which I have already referred 
to (1 Cor. xv. 4—8),—one of only two passages 
in the Epistles where there is any approach 
to a narrative form of reference to past events, 
—was occasioned by the doubts that began to 
be expressed concerning the resurrection of the 
dead, doubts that arose probably from the delay 
of the coming of Christ, with which event the 
resurrection of the dead was expected to be 
coincident. Be this as it might, it is very evi- 
dent that fragmentary accounts of the sayings 
and doings of Jesus appeared very early, and 
in such great numbers as led to the composition . 
of one at least of our present Gospels. It is 
expressly stated by Luke, that he was moved 
to prepare his account of Christ ‘ forasmuch as 
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many had taken in hand to set forth in order a 
declaration of the things most surely believed ” 
among the first disciples. 

These early sketches, the materials out of 
which our present Gospels were in great part 
composed, came into existence, I suppose, in 
different quarters, and at various, although not 
long, intervals. They were taken down here 
and there, sometimes directly from the lips of 
some one of the immediate witnesses of the 
things related, or they were obtained from those 
who had had direct communication with the 
personal disciples of Jesus, or they were pre- 
pared by some of the actors in those scenes. 

That some of the accounts of separate inci- 
dents, now found in the Gospels, may even 
have been written, as I have just intimated, at 
a very early period, indeed almost upon the spot 
and at the moment when the events narrated 
took place, will not seem wholly improbable, 
when once we come rightly to estimate the 
extraordinary character of the things said and 
done by Jesus, and the desire, working always 
with the resistless force of an instinct, to put in 
a permanent shape the memory of remarkable 
eyents, a desire than which there is no princi- 
ple of human nature more conspicuous in the 
history of mankind. How strong it is, let the 
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sculptured monuments of Asia and Egypt and 
Central America — let this mighty magic which 
it has created, the Art of Printing — bear wit- 
ness. How manifestly native, by the way, to 
an immortal nature, is the forever repeated effort 
to provide for its memories imperishable shapes ! 

But to proceed. The form which the written 
notices of Jesus first took, as it was likely to 
be the most faithful, so was it the form which 
it is most likely they would keep; not at the 
first through any of the superstitious reverence 
for the letter which has since so long protected 
it from change, and which the letter could hardly 
have inspired so long as there were living de- 
positaries of the facts, but because the people, 
among whom those primitive documents circu- 
lated, could not have been practised in the arts 
of composition, and their unskilled fingers were 
not likely to tamper with the letter of those 
early scriptures. It was enough if they were 
able to read them. The art of writing in those 
days, and especially among the classes to which 
the first Christians for the most part belonged, 
must have been far from being either common 
or facile. As the events of the life of Jesus — 
which, had they occurred now when the im- 
plements of this art are so powerful and so 
abundant, would have been printed and pub- 
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lished all over the world in four-and-twenty 
hours after their occurrence, and in a variety 
of shapes — passed with difficulty into a written 
form in that age, so, when once they had got 
shape in writing, it must needs have been felt, 
under the many and obvious difficulties of the 
case, to be a triumph; and as there was no 
literary skill to create variety, these early ac- 
counts would not be likely to undergo any 
changes or alterations but such trivial ones as 
were caused accidentally and without intention ; 
especially so long as they were valued simply 
as records of fact, and not as authorities for 
doctrine, and before opinions began to appear 
in such strength as to create sects and the con- 
sequent temptation to wrest a warrant from 
these writings for partisan views. 

Such writings, circulating more or less widely, 
becoming, as time passed and the number of 
the immediate actors in those wonderful scenes 
was lessening, more and more valuable, what 
could be more in the course of things than that 
they should tend to unite in something like 
orderly narratives? That is, when any person 
had obtained copies of one or more of these 
writings, he would naturally desire to possess 
others, and so things tended to the formation 
and appearance of the Gospels, as we now have 
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them, In some instances, where small societies 
of believers had only occasional opportunities 
of hearing about Christ, we can readily suppose 
that these memoranda would be regarded with 
special interest. Or, as Luke was moved in © 
part to prepare his work for his friend The- 
ophilus, so a desire on the part of persons here 
and there to communicate to distant friends 
some information respecting events so interesting 
would lead to the composition and compilation 
of these accounts. The probable circumstances 
that would cause writings of this description to 
be prepared, collected, and preserved are many 
and various. 

Thus gradually taking the form in which they 
have now for long centuries become fixed, those 
names (I refer now to the first three Gospels 
alone) were at some early period affixed to 
them — Matthew’s and Mark’s especially — that 
seemed to belong to them, either from the fact 
that from those persons had been more or less 
directly derived the larger or the most im- 
portant portions of them, or because Matthew 
and Mark had severally given these writings 
the sanction of their authority, or from some 
other and even slighter reason. Luke’s Gospel 
bears evident marks of having been made up 


in this manner, from materials previously exist- 
11 P 
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ing, prepared to his hand, and already having 
greater or less circulation. From these he was 
qualified to make a selection by the opportunities 
he had had of personal intercourse with those 
who knew. And sometimes, it is evident also, 
he put his materials together without any con- 
nection, or according to his own notion of their 
connection. See, by way of obvious instances 
in point, the twelfth chapter of his Gospel, from 
the forty-ninth verse to the fifty-ninth inclusive,’ 
and the last two verses of the fourteenth chapter, 
evidently disconnected passages, mere fragments, 
which might as well have been introduced else- 
where. At all events, the names connected 
with the first three Gospels respectively were 
not affixed to them arbitrarily. There must 
have been some positive reason for attributing 
them to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, otherwise 
names of higher authority would have been se- 
lected. It is not necessary to suppose, I would 
have it understood, that Matthew wrote with 
his own hand, or dictated, the whole of the 
Gospel which bears his name, or Mark the whole 
of his, or even Luke the whole of his. The 
Four Gospels are manifestly, in great part, com- 


1 The passage, contained in the 64th to the 57th verse inclu- 
sive, belongs to the occasion on which the Pharisees asked 
Jesus forasign. See Matt. xvi. 1-3. 
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pilations of sketches previously prepared, but not 
throughout, by the hands of those whose names 
they now bear. The Evangelists so called were 
not such practised writers that they would be 
likely to write over again what was already 
written to their hands, and what they knew 
from authentic sources to be substantially true. 

Indeed, when all the probable circumstances 
are considered, it will not seem unlikely that 
substantial portions of the first three Gospels had 
no authors, no authors who thought of being 
known as such, no authors whose names could 
carry any authority, or who had any purpose 
beyond the simple one, that must naturally have 
arisen in many minds, of preserving in an endur- 
ing form the memory of events so remarkable. 
In fine, I can easily conceive that, in their primi- 
tive forms, these histories appeared and went 
abroad somewhat in the way in which certain 
popular sayings and songs appear and spread far 
and wide, nobody knows whence, by an irresist- 
ible force of nature answering some new want, 
expressive of some new mode of thought or 
humor, and of course representative of a natural 
truth. 

When the Gospels first began to circulate 
in these incipient shapes, there were numbers 
living who were already familiar with their 
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contents, and able to judge concerning their au- 
thenticity from having heard them before from 
competent persons. Accordingly we may under- 
stand how it was that the multiplication of these 
writings was likely to be limited by their truth. 
Some few documents of a fabulous character 
may have become incorporated with them, but 
not many. The publicity and general knowl- 
edge of the main facts would naturally operate 
as a check upon their indefinite increase. And 
gradually, as the number of those who had more 
or less direct knowledge of the facts which they 
narrate became less,— in other words, as the 
generation to whom the facts were thus known 
was passing away, — not only would these origi- 
nal records rise in value, but any new ones that 
might appear, lacking the voucher of a pre- 
vious general acceptance, would be regarded 
with distrust, and be refused admission among 
the received histories. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that writ- 
ings of either description, true or false, could 
not have multiplied in those days with anything 
like the rapidity of modern times. The world 
was not then in possession of the printing-press, 
nor was it overrun, as it is now, with ready 
writers. It was not a world of books, like the 
world in which we are living. Very far from 
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it. In the absence of what we call education 
among those who first embraced Christianity, 
and of all facilities of publication, it could have 
been only with extreme difficulty that an ac- 
count of Christ got published at all; and noth- 
ing explains the fact that such a history was 
published, but the intrinsic and irresistible force 
of its truth. And it must be borne in mind, 
that, while its truth rendered its publication as 
certain as the rising of the sun, its publication 
was necessarily, under the circumstances, a very 
slow process. Copies could have been multi- 
plied, not as now by thousands at once, but 
only one by one. There could have been no 
public announcement of their existence. And 
they could have had at the first little value, 
save in the eyes of those who knew or believed 
them to be true, as there was neither any fa- 
cility of composition and publication to gener- 
ate factitious interests, nor any great demand 
for writings of any sort. At the same time, 
it must not be forgotten that the Christians 
increased at the first with extraordinary rapid- 
ity. At the time of the great conflagration of 
Rome, only about thirty years after the death 
of Christ, a vast multitude of them, “‘ multitudo 
ingens,’ as Tacitus informs us, was found in 
that far-off city. Still Christianity was not made 
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off-hand ; it grew, and all growth is gradual; 
and before it began to harden into shape, before 
its friends became a denomination,! or partisan 
aims began to alloy their faith and tempt them 
to resort to questionable means of advancing 
their cause, there could hardly have existed the 
temptation to fabricate stories, which betrayed 
itself subsequently in the apocryphal Gospels, 
in the Gospel of the Infancy, for example, 
which shows its spurious origin in the promi- 
nence given in it to one of the then germi- 


1 The disciples were not known by the name of Christians 
until some ten years after the death of Christ (Acts xi. 26); a 
name which, as it was given them, not assumed by them, had 
at the first none but opprobrious associations. As it was popu- 
larly regarded as a disgraceful name, the disciples, I imagine, 
could not have been in any haste to accept it. The Apostles 
and the earliest Christian writers do not use it. It is found only 
once in the Epistles, and then the connection indicates that it was 
regarded as a term of reproach (1 Pet. iv. 16). The Apostle 
Paul appears to me to have shunned it when arraigned before 
Agrippa. Upon the king’s exclaiming, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian!” (which, by the way, is pretty much the 
same as if, upon a supposed like occasion, some few years ago, 
some one of our pro-slavery dignitaries, numerous then, now 
happily growing scarce, had exclaimed, “ Almost thou persuad- 
est me to be an Abolitionist!”’) Paul’s rejoinder sounds to me 
as if he had said, “I do not know nor care about what you call 
being a Christian, I only know that I would to God that you and 
all present were, not only almost, but altogether, such as Iam!” 
The title even of Christian must have had to Paul’s ears a nar- 
row and repulsive sound, apart from its opprobrious character. 
So I judge from 1 Cor. i. 12. 
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nating dogmas of the Church, which has only 
in these latter days, in the formal declaration 
of the Immaculate Conception, flowered out 
into full bloom,—the worship of the Virgin 
Mary. 


The origin of the Christian Records, which 
I have thus endeavored to trace, is probable 
from its naturalness, and from its striking coin- 
cidence with the indifference to the letter to 
which I alluded in the beginning as charac- 
teristic of Jesus; and it enables us to see how 
it happens that the accounts we have of him 
are brief and fragmentary, and, such as they 
ultimately became, were not prepared, as we 
should naturally at first sight expect, by his 
nearest friends, but by persons standing com- 
paratively at a distance from him, such as Mark 
and Luke, who were not among his personal 
disciples. Neither Jesus, nor his first disciples, 
filled as they were with the Spirit, made any 
movement towards providing a literary vehicle 
for the truth. Only after a while, as the ardor 
of expectation with which the future was looked 
to began to cool, did the truth begin to crys- 
tallize into an historical form; and the earliest 
names that gave it authority in this shape 
were names holding a comparatively subordinate 
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place, Mark and Luke and Matthew. As the 
spirit, fed no longer or in a diminished degree 
by the excitement of that fond Jewish hope, 
began to languish, the letter of the Past rose 
in importance. And when a higher name ap- 
pears, the name of John, in connection with a 
written declaration of facts, it is after a consid- 
erable interval, and under circumstances which 
give to John’s Gospel a character peculiar, but 
by no means inconsistent with its high historical 
value. 


For the foregoing account of the probable 
manner in which the Gospels —I speak of the 
first three particularly — came into existence, 
I do not make any claim on the score of abso- 
Jute novelty. That our present Gospels are 
composed of documents previously existing, is 
a theory familiar to Biblical critics. I only 
submit that the view which I have taken is 
obvious and natural. It might be fortified in 
substance, were such confirmation necessary, by 
the authority of distinguished names, Neander’s, 
for example. But I prefer to look for the 
corroboration of it in the Gospels themselves. 
These, to some extent at least, authorize the 
suggestions that have been made, by certain pe- 
culiarities in their spirit and structure, the most 
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marked of which is what may be termed their 
Impersonality. 

Every reader must have been struck with 
the absence of personal coloring in the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and in large 
portions of John’s Gospel even. They are 
strongly impressed with the marks of a certain 
period, of Jewish modes of expression and of 
thought. But beyond this, they seem to be — 
the works of writers destitute of all personal 
opinions and feelings in regard to the subject 
in hand. There is not the slightest effort ap- 
parent to reconcile the things attributed to 


' Jesus, nor do they hint a word of favorable 


explanation. They seem to have had no object 
or views which prompt their authors so much 
as to think what the bearings may be of the 
facts which they narrate. For all that appears, 
it is hardly possible to say whether the persons 
who wrote these things down were friends or 
strangers, mere lookers-on, — some curious ob- 
server of the class of the Jewish scribes, perhaps, 
less bigoted than the generality of his brethren. 

This peculiarity indicates at least, most satis- 
factorily, the absence of all partisan motives 
leading to the composition of these writings, of 
all purposes in their authors inconsistent with 


a simple desire to state the truth. But it shows 
11* 
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more than this. It intimates the absence, not 
only of any design that would create distrust, but 
of all those natural feelings of favor and admira- 
tion with which the subject was so powerfully 
fitted to prepossess the mind, and which manifest 
themselves irrepressibly in all other biographies 
that have ever been written. It is not easy, 
therefore, to reconcile the passionless character of 
these compositions with the idea that they were 
written throughout by persons, ardent friends 
of Jesus, who set themselves deliberately to 
communicate to the world their own sense of 
his greatness and their own faith in him upon 
whom, in the Epistles, the most exalted terms 
are so naturally and so copiously lavished. Had 
the work been undertaken with such a purpose, 
— with a view, for instance, to convince those 
outside the growing body of disciples, —is it 
likely or natural that it would have been done 
with so marked an absence of all personal feel- 
ing? The fourth Gospel, John’s, was avowedly 
written with a particular design, to prove that 
Jesus was the Messiah, and consequently has 
less of the impersonality so conspicuous in the 
other Gospels.! 

But suppose the Gospels to have come into 
existence and to have taken form in the way 


1 John xxi. 31. 
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that I have endeavored to describe ; suppose that 
incidents of the life of Jesus were told by one 
to another, as such things must have been told, 
for their own sakes, merely on account of their 
remarkableness, with no reference, no formal 
view, to a life of him or to the furtherance of 
his truth, not at all as arguments to produce 
conviction, but only as things wonderful for 
their wisdom and power, from no feeling but 
such a lively sense of truth as such things must 
have created, and that, being thus told, they 
passed almost insensibly into written shapes and ~ 
so became fixed; then the apparent absence of 
all desire to heighten their effect, of all concern 
for their credibility, —in short, the imperson- 
ality, which characterizes these writings, is very 
natural, and in keeping with the manner of 
their origin which I suggest. 

We are accustomed to speak as if the im- 
mediate disciples of Jesus were the only persons 
who could have had any interest in reporting 
his acts and sayings. But the things that he 
said and did were said and done, in great part, 
in the presence, not of the twelve alone, but 
of great crowds of people, among whom there 
were numbers, doubtless, who, so far as the 
ability to relate what they saw and heard was 
concerned, were as competent to that work as 
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the disciples themselves, and even more so. And 
when it is considered what his acts and say- 
ings were, how essentially true and great, how 
powerfully fitted to impress deeply the minds of 
all who looked and listened with the least degree 
of ingenuousness, it will not appear probable 
that his few professed followers were the only 
persons who were moved to tell what they had 
seen and heard. To us the facts of his life 
are familiar, trite. But think what they must 
have been at the time, new, fresh, and full of 
power. Reports of his words and deeds, phe- 
nomena so novel and at the same time speak- 
ing with such unprecedented force to the deep- 
est in man,—the story of them must have 
gone abroad from thousands of lips, from the 
persons whom he healed, healed too with such 
an impressive simplicity of manner, or to whom 
or in whose hearing those great things were 
said, and from their friends; and so for a while, 
and to a wide extent, these reports must have 
been as familiar as household words.1 The 
country far and wide must have been full of 
unwritten gospels. How much must have been 
actually told, when there was so much to be 
told that it stands written as the conclusion of 
the fourth Gospel that, if everything that Jesus 


1 Matt. iv. 24 ; Luke vii. 17. 
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did should be written, the world itself could not 
contain the books that must be written! Many 
of these reports, no doubt, gradually died away, 
and disappeared altogether in the course of 
time, but not the most striking and important. 
These survived because they were striking and 
important, and had strength to live ; although, 
at the same time, it is not impossible that, owing 
to special circumstances, incidents of very con- 
siderable interest may not have found a hand 
to record them as soon as other events of less 
moment. It may be thus that the absence of 
any notice of the Raising of Lazarus in the 
first three Gospels is to be accounted for. How- 
ever this may be, nothing can well be easier to 
imagine than that the accounts thus given of 
Jesus, and thus put into circulation, —not by for- 
mal design, but by the natural agency of those 
human emotions which his career awakened, — 
should, in the course of time, take shape in writ- 
ing, and this, too, a considerable time perhaps 
before any of his nearest friends thought of giv- 
ing them this form. Regarding the substantial 
contents of the first three Gospels as having thus 
come into being, more like natural productions 
than artificial compositions, we perceive how 
it happens that they are so singularly destitute 
of personal coloring. 
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Another peculiarity of the Gospels, akin to. 
the foregoing, and accordant with the views 
here presented of their origin, is their great 
simplicity, almost rudeness, as shown in the art- 
lessness of their construction and in their slight 
sketchy character. They presume upon the 
knowledge of the reader. They take it for 
granted that he sees all that they see. So that 
the significance of the events related is often a 
matter of inference. They tell the story as a 
child would tell it, omitting oftentimes impor- 
tant particulars, and yet telling what they tell 
in such a way as to imply what is not mentioned. 
There is no varying of phrases, nor any ap- 
pearance of rhetorical facility. Looking only at 
their literary structure, we should judge them 
to be the works of persons into whose minds 
it would never have entered to write at all, if 
they had not been moved thereto by the same 
strong natural impulse to express what they had 
seen and heard, that moves us all to communi- 
cate what we know; persons who, so far from 
having any view to effect, or any facility of 
composition, sought only to put the things that 
burned in their minds into some kind of literary 
shape, and, when they had once accomplished 
it, never dreamed of improvement or correction ; 
persons who had no idea of what they were 
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doing, or of the value that was thereafter to 
be attached to every syllable of their -records. 
Had they distinctly proposed to themselyes — 
had they only surmised even —the likelihood 
that their writings were to be held sacred for 
centuries, it is impossible that the whole style 
and structure of these books should not have 
shown traces that such was their thought. In- 
stead of the careless simplicity that pervades 
them, how could they have avoided betraying 
an almost painful constraint? They never could 
have been constructed so artlessly. 

Neither the authors of these primitive records, 
nor those among whom they first circulated, 
had any knowledge of writing as an art. They 
were content with the first and simplest modes 
of speech that came to mind. They evidently 
belong to times and conditions corresponding 
to the Pre-Raphaelite period in the art of paint- 
ing, when men used the art hardly knowing 
that there was such a thing, employing it merely 
for the sake of expression, rudely enough, but 
from the impulse of a religious sentiment in- 
sisting upon being expressed. Hence it comes, 
that, composed not only in ignorance of the art 
of composition, but with a sole desire to relate 
the events recorded, these writings are the sim- 
plest possible, abounding in primitive forms of 
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language, and in the scenic mode of narration 
which belongs to the early period in the art of 
written composition, before it becomes conscious 
of itself, or attains to any facility or refinement 
in diversifying its methods. 

There is yet another characteristic of the first 
three Gospels which helps to give color to this 
view of their origin. They appear not only to 
be put together without any special reference 
to the order of time, but the different parts are 
often entirely without any connection whatever. 
They readily fall apart into separate pieces, 
each of which is a whole by itself, an account 
of some one remarkable incident. Take, for 
example, that portion of these records which 
gives us the striking answers returned by Jesus 
to three different persons who offered to jom 
him.! It is not necessary to suppose that these 
persons came to him all at once, in the order 
in which these incidents stand in the history. 
It is not likely that the second proffered his 
service immediately after the rebuff the first 
met with. It is more natural—the fragment- 
ary character of these writings being taken into 
view — to suppose that these several offers were 
made upon different occasions, at different times. 
Each one of his replies is memorable, a word 


1 Matt. viii. 18-22; Luke ix. 56 - 62. 
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of wisdom by itself. The report of it ran into 
circulation by itself. It could not but be re- 
membered and repeated, and at last recorded. 
It was a thing to tell. It had force to live and 
speak. ‘And then it was equally natural that 
these three similar anecdotes should come to- 
gether in their present connection. 


As, before we can decide whether a man be 
telling the truth, we must understand what it is 
that he says, so, before we can determine how 
a history came to be, we must first know what 
its contents actually are. When, therefore, 
we distinctly represent to ourselves the events 
which constitute the substance of the Gospels, 
— of the first three especially,— it seems not 
merely probable, but absolutely necessary, that 
they should have come into being somewhat 
in the way which I have described: more by 
force of truth and nature than by forethought 
and design. But the important truth is, that 
the nature of the facts reported has never 
been fairly taken into account. Indeed, it can- 
not even be said to have been so much as un- 
derstood. Much learning has been employed 
in attempts to explore the origin and early his- 
tory of the Gospels, but with no satisfactory 
results; and for the reason that, in the investi- 
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gation of this subject, the actual truth of the 
main contents of these books has never yet been 
fairly supposed. In a word, the hypothesis of 
their historical truth has never been faithfully 
applied to them. And this again for the best 
of reasons: there has been no correct idea of 
what the facts are. They have not been dis- 
tinctly apprehended as pure historical facts, and 
as such to be substantiated in the only way in 
which any facts in history are substantiated. 
How is it possible fairly to suppose the historical 
truth of events which are not so much as con- 
ceived of as simple matters of history, but are, 
and always have been, treated either as positive 
supernatural deviations from historical order on 
the one hand, or as exaggerations or fables on 
the other? We cannot make the supposition 
that an event is true, without supposing that, 
in some way or another, although not immedi- 
ately apparent, it is in keeping with all events. 
This -is, indeed, what is meant, and it is the 
only thing that can be meant, by supposing 
the historical truth of any fact. It is to presume 
that it is reconcilable with the whole truth of 
things. This, I say, is the supposition that has 
never yet been made in the case of the four 
Gospels. Mistaken views of the nature of their 
contents have rendered it impossible. What 
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with the old miraculous theory on the one hand, 
and the new mythical theory on the other, there 
has been no room or thought given to a purely 
historical theory. 

The firmest ground reached by so eminent a 
theologian as De Wette in regard to the mira- 
cles, as most of the events of the life of Jesus 
are termed, is the thin theory of their “ ideal- 
symbolic meaning.” As to the possibility of 
their being believed now as they were believed 
at the first, after confessing that he is “by no 
means strong in the faith,” he remarks: ‘ That 
in which, whatever may be their views of the 
miracles, all may unite, is their ideal-symbolic 
significance, to which I have here and there 
alluded, without intending to maintain that the 
narratives of the miracles are woven together 
merely out of ideas.” And he proceeds to de- 
fine “the genuine historical faith” to be “a 
sound, substantial! moral faith, which, upon the 
basis of the historico-ecclesiastical Communion 
(auf der Grundlage der historisch-kirchlichen 
Gemeinschaft), holds fast the principle that the 
spirit, which has become the life of the modern 

1 These epithets may well create a suspicion that the writer 
was conscious of a lack of soundness and substance in the defi- 
nition of an historical faith which he is about to propose, as well 


he might have been, seeing that it is no historical faith at all as 
he defines it. 
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world, has its source in the personality of Christ, 
and that he is the creator of our religious life”’ ; 
which definition is equivalent to saying that a 
genuine historical faith in the personal existence 
of Christ rests, not directly upon his personal 
history, but upon the existence and history of 
the Church: a virtual confession that the writer 
neither had any perception, nor supposed it 
possible to have any, of the intrinsic truth of 
the history of Christ himself. 

Of what avail have been the labors of the 
learned men of former times in investigating and 
establishing the historical claims of the Gospels, 
when they were bound hand and foot both by 
the idea of their preternatural origin and char- 
acter, which forbids them to be treated like all 
other books, and by the belief that the things 
of which they tell were out of the course of 
human history, and consequently out of the way 
of being verified in the only manner in which 
any historical fact can be verified? How could 
they possibly succeed in demonstrating the his- 
torical truth of writings which they held to be 
positively unhistorical both in their structure 
and in their contents? Thus clogged by false 
theories, inquiry could make no approach to the 


1 Handbuch zum Neuen Testament von Dr. W. M. L. de Wette. 
Preface to First Ed. 
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truth in regard to the Gospels. Neither could 
any progress in that direction be made by recent 
Biblical critics, such as Strauss and others, who 
maintain, as the result of their investigations, 
that, so far from being miraculously inspired, 
and on that account entitled to be received as 
true, the Gospels cannot even be received as 
pure human histories even, —that they are a 
mere collection of myths, not historical composi- 
tions at all. Looking upon them in this light, 
these critics have directed all their ingenuity 
and learning to. the point of determining, not 
how far the Gospels are histories, but to what 
extent they are fables. Of course, when the 
aim is to make good this theory, small is the 
prospect that any justice will be done to their 
historical character. 

But the mythical theory concerning the Gos- 
pels carries in itself the means of its own refuta- 
tion. So far from dispensing with the obligation 
of inquiring into their historical character, it 
renders it only the more binding. It renders 
only the more pertinent the question, Have not 
these writings, then, any historical pretensions ? 
And if they have, —if they are, to any degree, 
however small, historical, to what degree they 
are so isa point to be decided; and it can be 
decided only by examining them as histories. 
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Is it affirmed that they are wholly fabulous ? 
Still there is need of the historical hypothesis, 
inasmuch as they not only still have in their 
general structure and on the face of them the 
look of histories, but, their fabulous character 
being conceded to the utmost, there must have 
been some cause for their fables, some basis of 
historical fact upon which this fabulous fabric 
was reared. 

Myths are they? Mere collections of wonder- 
born fancies? How, in the name of common 
sense, came such a cloud of phantom facts to 
appear at the time they did, and to show, amidst 
all their variations, such an extraordinary unity 
as they do, and to be connected, as they were, 
-with a movement, than which none more im- 
posing has ever occurred in the history of man- 
kind? I presume it will not be questioned that 
they have been received from the first, not as 
fables, but as narratives of actual facts. What 
made them to be so received, and the reception 
of them to be connected with such marked 
changes in personal character and in the course 
of human history? It takes something more 
forcible than fiction to produce such effects, or, 
if delusion be as potent as truth, then are the 
_ most vital distinctions confounded. There must 
have been some foundation of fact then, more 
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or less broad, —some germ of historical truth, 
more or less vigorous, — out of which these writ- 
ings, whatever they are supposed to be, grew, 
and by which they were rendered credible, and 
made to’produce such palpable fruits. 

Thus the mythical theory itself leads us to see 
how impossible it is to account fully for the ex- 
istence of the Gospels, or to seek, with any 
hope of success, for the sources whence they 
sprung, without giving some weight to the pre- 
‘sumption that, in some sense, limited as it may 
be, they are histories ; in a word, without recog- 
nizing reality, fact, as at least having some share 
in their origin. Let it be that they have so 
much of a legendary look that we are fully 
justified in testing the truth of the legendary 
theory to the uttermost, and in attempting to 
ascertain how far it will carry us towards a 
satisfactory explanation of their existence as a 
purely literary phenomenon. But after we have 
plied this theory to its utmost extent, there still 
remains the question of their historical claims, 
which the legendary theory, so far from preclud- 
ing or answering, is itself, as we have just seen, 
a reason for asking, a question which can only 
be settled by trying the hypothesis that the 
Gospels are histories, and seeking to discover 
how far this will work out for us the problem 
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in hand. This supposition must needs have 
a very material influence upon the conclusions 
that we reach. It leads us to attend to con- 
siderations which a preconceived idea of the 
mythical character of the Gospels, and a. pre- 
dominating desire to substantiate that, dispose 
us to overlook. 

And the first thing to which we shall be in- 
duced to give more careful heed, and which will 
tend to confirm the presumption of the histor- 
ical truth of the Gospels, is their obvious histor- 
ical structure. Let it be that many of the things 
narrated wear at first sight a fabulous look, there 
is, nevertheless, in these writings a prodigal oc- 
currence of allusions to familiar names, times, and 
places.! The particulars stated are interwoven 


1 Even M. Renan, to whom so much of the New Testament 
is mythical, tells us that it was the profound impression made on 
him by the geographical truth of that history that moved him to 
write his Life of Jesus. It seemed to him,— but let him speak 
for himself. The passage is striking, the testimony most weighty. 
“T have visited Jerusalem, Hebron, and Samaria. Hardly has! 
an important locality of the history of Jesus escaped me. All 
this history, which at a distance seems to float in the mists of a 
world without reality, in this way took a body, a solidity, which 
amazed me; the striking agreement of texts and places, the mar- 
vellous harmony of the Gospel ideal with the country which 
serves as its frame, were to me as a revelation. I had before my 
eyes a fifth Gospel, mutilated, but still legible, and thenceforth, 
through the narratives of Matthew and Mark, in the place of an 
abstract being, who, one might say, never had an existence, I 
saw moving an admirable human figure.” (Vie de Jésus, Introd., 
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naturally, and with a remarkable minuteness, 
with well known and probable circumstances. 
So abundantly is this the case, so obvious is the 
narrative style-and form of the Gospels, that it 
is in these very historical peculiarities that the 
advocates of the mythical theory have sought 
and professed to find the evidence of the little 
value of these writings as histories. The dis- 
erepancies in which they abound have been set 
forth in formidable array against their historical 
credibility. Here indeed the main objections 
to their truth have been planted. And these 
objections have been urged as if they must 
needs be fatal, and as if the worth of a history 
depended solely, or chiefly even, upon its verbal 
accuracy and the correctness of its dates. 

Now it is of great importance to consider that 
a history may be very imperfect in these respects, 
and yet throw great light upon the events which 
it relates. It is not by any means in its strict 
circumstantial accuracy alone that the value of 
a history consists. Before we are at liberty to 


p- liii., Septiéme éd.) Surely the historical claims of writings 
whose local truth is thus striking, deserve most careful con- 
sideration. 

1 “ That man reads history or anything else, at great peril of 
being thoroughly misled, who has no perception of any truthful- 
ness except that which can be fully ascertained by reference to 
facts.”’ — Friends in Council. 
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throw it aside as worthless, we must first fairly 
suppose its truth, in order to determine, by this 
supposition, what amount of accuracy we have 
a right, in reason and under the circumstances, 
to expect. While the errors of a history may 
arise from ignorance and carelessness, from cre- 
dulity or a fraudulent purpose, these are very 
far from being the only sources of error. The 
facts related, the facts themselves, may be in- 
trinsically of such a character, and such and so 
intimate may have been the historian’s relation 
to them, that, even although he were thoroughly 
honest and of unquestioned intelligence, it would 
be unreasonable to demand of him absolute 
correctness. ‘The truth itself may have been 
the occasion of his mistakes through the mental 
disturbance which it caused, and his mistakes, 
having this origin, become evidences of the 
truth of the strongest possible kind, because 
they are evidences furnished without intention.t 


1 A very striking illustration of the truth of these remarks is 
furnished us in Matthew’s account of the resurrection of Jesus. 
As I have already observed (Chap. VII. p. 208), Matthew’s ac- 
count, taken by itself, allows no space of time for Jesus to rise and 
come out from the tomb. So that, were it not for the other ac- 
counts, which elucidate Matthew's account and disclose its value, 
we should hold ourselves justified in rejecting it at once as 
absurd in itself. And yet, taken in connection with the other 
accounts, it is found to be just such a story as would naturally 
have been told, and to be of great value as furnishing evidence 
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A history, therefore, I repeat, is not to be at 
once condemned as unworthy of credit on ac- 
count of the inconsistencies, or what seem to 
be inconsistencies, that appear in it. We must 
try to discover how and whence they came. 
We must see whether they were not occasioned 
by its truth. Whether they were so produced 
or not, we never can ascertain but by supposing 
the history to be substantially true, in a word, 
to be a history, and seeing how well it stands 
the test of this supposition. 

And this, in the case of the Gospels, we are 
specially justified in supposing by one remarka- 
ble feature of these books, and that is, the moral 
consistency by which they are pervaded, and 
which necessarily and very strongly implies their 
truth. 

Here is a characteristic of the Gospels, which 
they who lay so much stress upon their dis- 
crepancies seem very little disposed to regard. 
They overlook it altogether; partly, it may be, 
from a constitutional inability to appreciate it, 
but chiefly from the blindness, naturally pro- 
duced, to whatever does not accord with the 


the most powerful, because wholly unintentional, to the reality of 
the main fact. Thus are we admonished to take care how we 
reject a narrative as worthless merely because it shows discrep- 
ancies on the face of it, discrepancies that may have been oc- 
casioned by the truth. 
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views to which they are committed. In the 
recent works which, maintaining the mythical 
character of the Gospels, virtually labor to over- 
throw their historical authority, there is scarce 
any recognition—in Theodore Parker’s “ Dis- 
course of Religion,” not the slightest — of this 
inner harmony of the events related, each with 
itself, with one another, and with all the facts 
of nature. And yet there is nothing pertaiming 
to the Gospels more remarkable. It is so per- 
vading and so fine that, when once clearly 
perceived, nothing seems more reasonable than 
to be guided in the examination of these writ- 
ings by the presumption of their truth, what- 
ever, at first sight, may appear to the contrary. 
Let it be that it is impossible to straighten out 
their contents into anything like an orderly series 
of events, that difficulties present themselves that 
resist every attempt at solution, —still, in and 
all through them runs a certain harmony which 
we instinctively feel can belong only to reality. 
Although very little has as yet been done to 
bring prominently into view this,feature of the 
Gospels, and that little has been regarded as 
hardly anything more than the fabrication of a 
somewhat vivid faney, —although the harmony 
of which I speak has been and still lies hidden 
under a mass of false interpretations and huge 
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structures of dogmatic theology, “covered with 
the awful hoar of innumerable ages,’ —yet I 
am persuaded that it is a perception, or rather 
strong feeling, in the general mind, of the in- 
terior harmony of this wondrous history, which 
maintains it in the faith of men a substantial 
fact, undisturbed by the frequently repeated 
and most skilful attempts of ingenious and learn- 
ed men to resolve it all into air. 

What renders this internal consistency the 
more impressive is, that it is found in connec- 
tion with so much circumstantial carelessness. 
While it is difficult to disentangle the actual 
facts, there is everywhere apparent, when these 
writings are rightly taken, a naturalness that 
indicates the breathing presence of truth; and 
not only so, it is the key that unlocks the mys- 
tery. It is the clew whereby the involved nar- 
rative is to be unravelled. 

And what is still further noteworthy is the 
fact that this moral harmony appears not only 
in those parts of these books that relate nothing 
unusual, but nowhere more strikingly than in 
most of the very passages which, at first sight, 
wear a strong mythical look. I know no part 
of the Gospels that we might be more inclined, 
on the face of it, to suspect to be a fabulous or 
allegorical statement, than the brief account of 
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the Baptism of Jesus. Most assuredly no pas- 
sage of the history seems at first sight to be less 
reconcilable with the truth of things. And 
yet, fabulous as it looks, in the very forms of 
expression employed in this passage I trace the 
harmony of the particulars with each other, 
-and with the laws of the human soul. Sup- 
pose the central fact of the baptism of Jesus, 
and it becomes, when all the circumstances of 
the case are considered, not a far-fetched con- 
jecture, but a necessary inference, that such a 
state of mind must have been his at that high 
moment, that era in his spiritual life, as abso- 
lutely necessitated the employment of such forms 
of speech as actually are employed to describe 
his experience on that occasion. 

I pray the reader to ponder this instance well. . 
So strong is the disposition at the present day 
to cast doubts upon the Gospels considered as 
credible histories, with so much acuteness and 
learning has it been attempted to undermine 
their historical authority, and so little has been 
done to cause their intrinsic truth to be seen, 
save in defensive resistance to such attempts, 
that it is not at all easy to keep a perfectly fair 
mind, unswayed by any bias unfavorable to a 
perception of the actual truth. It is difficult 
to weigh the contents of the Gospels with free- 
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dom, and at the same time with candor, with a 
single eye to their intrinsic truth. But although 
it is difficult, it is not impossible. 

I ask attention to the instance adduced in 
illustration of these views, not because it fur- 
nishes us with an argument against the mythical 
theory, —although such an argument it certainly 
does furnish, — but for the sake of its own sim- 
ple truth. Suppose then, I repeat, that Jesus 
observed the rite of baptism. No extravagant 
supposition, certainly, but a perfectly reasonable 
one when the considerations already referred to 
(see Chap. III.) are allowed their due weight. 
Is it fanciful or is it not a necessary inference 
that he observed it, as I have stated, with the 
deepest emotion? Must it not have been to him 
an occasion of soul-searching power, a new ex- 
perience, stirring him to the inmost then when 
he was solemnly giving himself up without re- 
serve to an early and terrible doom? And if 
so, if it were what I have represented it to be, 
was it not one of the great moments in his great 
life, nay, one of those transcendent events in 
the natural history of the human spirit, which 
could not be let die? Could he himself have 
refrained from speaking of it afterwards? Con- 
sidering what he was, what was his extraordi- 
nary character, how grand his being was and 
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his purpose, can we not readily suppose him 
speaking of this wonderful experience, even as 
he spoke of the temptations by which it was 
followed, to some one or more of his personal 
disciples? Must he not have spoken of it with 
looks and tones of feeling and with a vividness 
of representation so impressive that those to 
whom he spoke of it could as little keep from 
telling it again? And when he related it, how 
could he have described his emotions in a more 
natural way than that in which they now stand 
described forever? With the new and ecstatic 
sense of the exalted truth of his position, which 
opened upon him then as never before, since 
never before had he been moved to take the 
great irrevocable step he was taking then, with 
his mental vision undimmed by any lingering 
shadow of hesitation, and being then, as he was, 
in profound harmony with the ineffable Light 
and Peace, how else could he describe what he 
felt but as heaven unveiled? And can we not 
further understand how the sudden and exalted 
consciousness of the purest truth that ever 
swelled the bosom of man found its expression 
in certain words, flashing upon his memory in- 
voluntarily, so that it seemed as if a voice spoke 
them to him?! Is there anything more com- 


1 The words spoken by the voice at the Baptism of Jesus are 
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mon, at a moment of extraordinary excitement, 
than the sudden occurrence to the mind of some 
brief sentence or text, of which the feeling of 
the moment seems to be the interpretation, and 
that so vividly, that it can be described only as 
a voice heard? And in that ecstasy, if but a 
common dove, the already recognized symbol 
of innocence and love,! hovered within, or only 
flitted across the sphere of his rapt vision, could 
Jesus have helped interpreting such an appari- 
tion at such a moment as a visible and beatific 
sion of the approving God? So transfigured 
was the bird, in his eye, that it lost its ordinary 
appearance, and with the perfect truth of na- 
ture it is described, not as a dove, but only as 
like a dove. When an alleged apparition is 
reported as resembling some common object, 
the probable surmise is that it actually is that 
object divested of its familiar appearance and 
putting on a preternatural aspect through the 


evidently a quotation from the Old Testament (Ps. ii. 7 ; Is. xlii. 
1). This alone would suffice to show that the account of what 
occurred on that occasion is a description of what passed in the 
mind of Christ; as the Almighty can hardly be worthily con- 
ceived of as quoting Scripture. 

- 1 According to Strauss, the dove was a sacred bird in the East, 
and especially in Syria. All that Strauss has to say, by the way, 
of the opening of the heavens at the baptism of Jesus is, that 
this was a circumstance needed to provide a way of egress for 
the dove, and so to complete the myth. 
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force of an excited imagination. Does not’ his- 
tory abound in similar interpretations of ordinary 
appearances on exciting occasions? Whence 
come omens and portents, but in accordance 
with what thus seems to be a law of the human 
mind ? 

The consistency which this passage shows 
with the laws of the spirit pervades the Gos- 
pels. It is especially traceable in the accounts 
of the Raising of Lazarus, of the closing scenes 
of the life of Jesus, and in the narratives of his 
resurrection. In this last case we have a very 
striking example of the manner in which a 
perception of the truth and naturalness under- 
lying the story helps us to disentangle and 
arrange in due order the different parts of the 
story, otherwise hopelessly confused. 

I have specified two or three passages in the 
Gospels. But to show the propriety of pre- 
supposing their historical truth, and of working 
out the supposition faithfully, if we hope to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion as to their 
origin, I might content myself with pointing 
to the one grand fact of the consistent idea of 
Jesus himself, formed into a personal whole, from 
these collections of anecdotes, these memorabilia, 
as they have been truly termed. Out of these 
artlessly constructed, imperfectly connected writ- 
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ings, with all their circumstantial discrepancies 
and legendary aspects, emerges the central fig- 
ure of a person than whom-the world knows 
no one more thoroughly original and more thor- 
oughly natural, no one in whom the greatest 
qualities more harmoniously meet. This is the 
fact that vindicates the historical authority of 
the four Gospels, and bids us take care, as we 
value Heaven’s choicest truth, how we lightly 
put them aside as mere compilations of fables. 
This is the fact that waits for explanation from 
the advocates of the mythical theory, who have 
to show how, from a crude collection of. fables, 
such a result is obtained, — how an idea, in the 
most important respects so novel and yet so 
consistent with itself and with all true ideas, can 
be thus derived. And not only so, it must be 
shown how it happens, if the Gospels are not 
true, that their internal consistency, being once 
perceived, helps us in sc many instances so ef- 
fectually to account for and to reconcile their 
discrepancies and to substantiate their truth. 


For the sake of clearness, let me recapitulate 
what has now been said. 

The question is, Whence and how came the 
first three Gospels? In order to see how natural 
it is that their origin should have been such as 
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I have sketched in the first part of this chapter, 
it is necessary to take into view the nature of 
their contents. In a word, their historical truth 
must be fairly supposed. This, I affirm, for 
the reason which I have stated, has not been 
done by those who ascribe to the Gospels a 
miraculous character, and of course not by those 
who treat them as fables. The aim of critics 
of the class of Strauss, Hennell, Parker, and 
others, has been to show, not to what extent 
the Gospels are veritable histories, but to what 
extent they are fabulous; not to establish the 
truth they may contain, but to show them to be 
mythical. But the mythical theory itself pre- 
supposes some basis of fact. There must have 
been something which gave rise to these fables. 
If the Gospel narratives are fabulous, how came 
they ever to be received as facts? They cer- 
tainly were so received. And the reception of 
them was accompanied and followed by changes, 
in individuals and in communities, of the most 
thorough description. There must have been, 
therefore, some ground of fact on which these 
fables rested, and which disposed people to be- 
lieve them. We are led then to ascertain, if 
we may, how far the Gospels are true. Instead 
of setting out with the idea that they are 
fabulous, and endeavoring to make that idea 
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good, pressing learning and philosophy into the 
service, we must begin with supposing them to 
be historically true, and, notwithstanding the 
defects they may show, endeavor to discover 
to what, extent they are so. As we analyze 
them in order to discover the fables which 
they may contain, we must take similar pains 
to distinguish the facts which they relate. Hav- 
ing this aim in view, we shall note the historical 
features they present, and it will become us to 
consider that the value of an historical work 
does not depend only on its circumstantial ac- 
curacy. Its discrepancies, many and obvious 
though they may be, do not necessarily imply 
either ignorance or fraud. ‘They may have for 
their cause the substantial truth of the events 
narrated, which may be of such a nature as to 
have led its author into error, even although 
he were of unquestionable honesty and intelli- 
gence, and then, in this case, his errors may 
be the most decisive evidences possible of the 
truth. To decide the worth of a history, then, 
we must test the hypothesis of its truth. And 
this hypothesis we are warranted in adopting, 
and faithfully applying to the Gospels, by the 
wonderful moral consistency by which, amidst 
their obvious discrepancies, they are marked, 
and which is an invariable accompaniment of 
truth. 
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I proceed now to remark, that as, by going 
on the presumption of the truth of the Gospels, 
we shall be led to a satisfactory sense of their 
historical value, and learn to estimate aright and 
to reconcile their discrepancies, so, obtaining a 
clearer understanding of the nature of the facts 
they narrate, we shall begin to see how it was 
that, surely although slowly, they took their 
present shape, and were thus published. We 
shall see that such events had, by the very 
necessity of their nature, to pass into some such 
forms; that the things said and done by Jesus 
could not but make such an impression as 
would demand to be reported and published 
in every way possible. The great reason, be 
it remembered, why we fail to perceive that 
the existence of these writings was a sheer ne- 
cessity, is that we do not distinctly conceive the 
nature of their contents. And consequently we 
do not see how events so real and so original, 
and at the same time so striking, as the acts and 
words of the man of Nazareth, were bound to 
be told. These things are so feebly apprehended 
by us, that it never occurs to us to consider the 
impression they must have made at the time. 
Notwithstanding the great differences between 
that age and ours, human nature was the same 
then as now. We forget this simple fact, and 
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do not allow for the effects of the impression 
made by the appearance of such a person as 
Jesus. Accordingly, the living connection be- 
tween his life and these histories of his life is’ 
not discerned. We do not see how directly 
these grew out of that. Histories of this kind 
had to appear, supposing the things related to 
be true. 

Such facts as make up the life of Jesus, new 
but yet natural, most impressive exponents of 
eternal truths, the embodiment of the highest 
things and the deepest, the world would not, 
could not let die. Human nature and all na- 
ture, by their very constitution, were in such 
affinity to them, so amply pledged to perpetuate 
the memory of them, and so certain were such 
events to find or to create the means of publica- 
tion, that the whole matter could be safely left, 
as it was, to take care of itself. The air is not 
more truly made for the transmission of light 
and sound than this world of ours is to immor- 
talize the main incidents of such a life. The 
idea that a preternatural dictation of the Holy 
Spirit was necessary in order to preserve a 
correct report of events, intrinsically of such 
weight as to stamp themselves ineffaceably upon 
the memory of man, is worse than needless. 
It only shows that these events have not really 
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been believed, or recourse -never would have 
been had to any such superficial theories, sub- 
terfuges of a latent unbelief, that should at least 
have been outgrown long ago. Let the facts 
of the history be once rightly conceived of, and 
no difficulty in accounting for the way in which 
they have come down to us can have any power 
to disturb our conviction of their truth, because 
we see intuitively that, in one way or another, 
a report of them had to go forth. How they 
happened to be told just as they are told, in 
other words, how the Gospels came to be what 
they are, what shapes they passed through be- 
fore they took the forms which they now have, 
is a question which, although it should continue 
for a long time to come to receive no satisfactory 
answer, can in no wise affect our confidence in 
the truth of their contents. It is enough that 
they may be clearly seen to be true in and of 
themselves. And then it will be seen also, 
that, in one way or another, they had to exist, 
although we may never be able to trace the 
precise way in which they came into existence, 
or to account for the peculiarities of their struc- 
ture, which perplex scholars so much, and upon 
which so much learning and labor have been 
expended. 
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The one simple consideration which I have 
kept fully in view in this chapter, and which 
serves as a key to the secret of the origin of the 
Gospels as well as to so much else, is the suppo- 
sition that they are substantially true; a suppo- 
sition which has never been made fairly and in 
thorough good faith, because it could not be, so 
long as such notions of the facts which they nar- 
rate were entertained as rendered the facts in- 
credible. How fully this supposition is authorized 
by truth and nature, appears from one interest- 
ing fact, namely this: that while of the early © 
and middle portions of the public life of Jesus 
we have only a few slightly connected incidents 
told, of the last and most eventful scenes the 
narrative is wonderfully minute and complete ; 
which is just as it should be on the supposition 
of the truth of the Gospels. The last hours 
of Jesus shone with the intense light of his 
godlike personality. All the force of his great 
character was then in action. It flamed out 
in one continuous manifestation, and of course 
burnt the record of itself into human hearts. 
Such fulness of moral power did he then show, 
that he daguerrotyped himself to the minutest 
detail in history. His previous career was not, 
and in the nature of things could not have 
been, equally striking. It was not till he was 
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thirty years old that he appeared in public. 
Intervals there were comparatively barren of 
incidents giving occasion to his greatness to 
manifest itself. Occasionally, for brief periods, 
he was withdrawn altogether from public action 
and speech. Accordingly, as the first thirty se- 
cluded years of his life, marked by no public 
evidence of his greatness, have left no written 
record, although he was as truly great then as 
afterwards, so were there seasons in his public 
life when nothing occurred sufficiently remark- 
able to be published. Only as the great spiritual 
life in him, which was in reserve at the first, 
and on many occasions of necessity latent, was 
brought into full activity, did it score its record 
on the heart of the world. 


As in the.way which I have now indicated 
we come to perceive how the Gospels came 
into existence, so it may be seen also why they 
did not make their appearance in their present 
shape at an earlier period. It is urged as a 
serious objection to their truth, that so long a 
space of time, thirty years or more, should have 
elapsed between the death of Christ and the 
date assigned to these records. But living, as 
we are, at a period in which there is hardly 
anything easier than publication, and the Press 
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stands ready to fledge every event that occurs 
with swift wings, we forget what a different 
world men lived in eighteen hundred years ago. 
When the difference is recollected, the wonder 
is, not that the life of Jesus was so long in 
getting published, but that it was published so 
soon; a wonder only to be accounted for by 
bearing in mind that a life, so greatly true, 
was bound by the invincible force of its truth 
to work its way into the literature of the world 
against all obstacles, let what would of fable 
gather round it and be mixed up with it, taking 
shape in a written form, however imperfect may 
have been the materials then existing therefor, 
or rude the hands that used them. 

But apart from this general consideration, the 
force of the objection referred to is broken when 
it is borne in mind that, while events so re- 
markable must have taken shape in, compara- 
tively speaking, early and fragmentary sketches, 
these sketches would be slow in assuming the 
forms which they now have, slow in attaining 
to the authority which they have now for centu- 
ries possessed, so long as the minds of the early 
disciples were filled with the idea of an entirely 
new order of things to be introduced by the 
speedy and glorious reappearance of Christ. I 
have already referred to the effect of this ex- 
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pectation in explanation \of the silence of the 
Epistles in regard to the events of his life. It 
helps to explain also the tardy appearance of 
the Gospels in their present form. So long as 
the minds of the primitive disciples were occu- 
pied with the exciting idea that Christ was 
shortly to reappear, and that events were at 
hand that would eclipse all that preceded them, 
it was hardly possible that any thought would 
be taken of providing a knowledge of the past 
for the future. The only future that was con- 
templated was to be under the immediate reign 
of the Messiah. There was a looking for of a 
new heaven and a new earth filled with the 
splendor of that magnificent presence. The past, 
with all that pertained to it, was to be super- 
seded. There was little thought of the Church 
and the Christianity which have followed upon 
that time. The organization of the first disci- 
ples as a peculiar association was of the sim- 
plest description and pro tempore. ‘They could 
not have estimated the records of the life of 
Jesus at the value which they afterwards ac- 
quired, lying, as the events of his life did, behind 
them, in the Past made dim by the coming 
brightness of the near Future. 

But as time wore on, and Christ did not ap- 
pear, and as, moreover, the number of the disci- 
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ples increased and their new and peculiar modes 
of thought were becoming fixed, instituted, in 
short, were becoming a religion, there slowly 
took place a silent and unconscious change, a 
revolution, by which the future grew dim and the 
past rose in importance; and to the records of 
the past was attached a sacred authority. Thus 
the Gospels assumed their present forms and the 
position which they have now held for centuries. 
Had it not been so, had not a religion arisen 
and been established, requiring the past to au- 
thenticate it, the primitive materials of which 
the Gospels were formed, true and remarkable 
as they were, might have perished. For, as it 
is highly important to bear in mind, the most 
extraordinary things may occur, and prove no 
more than a nine days’ wonder, unless they in- 
corporate themselves with some continued move- 
ment or permanent institution, unless they enter 
in and become identified with the modes and 
the course of human thought. There are facts 
exhibited by what is termed Animal Magnetism 
of the most extraordinary character, facts which, 
however, retain no place in the general mind, 
because there is as yet no philosophy whereby 
to classify them, no theory upon which to string 
them. 
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And here is a consideration, by the way, that 
goes far to show how another objection brought 
against the truth of the Gospels is to be dis- 
posed of, the objection arising from the absence 
of all allusion to the events which they narrate 
in the literature of the time outside the Chris- 
tian denomination. It is thought to be quite 
irreconcilable with the truth of these histories, 
that no notice of the extraordinary things which 
they relate appears in contemporaneous Pagan 
writings. But even putting out of sight the 
deep gulf of contempt which separated the peo- 
ple among whom Jesus appeared from all other 
nations, and which was so deep and strong that 
even Tacitus,) who may be supposed to have 


1T find little difficulty in accounting for the silence of Greek 
and Roman writers in regard to Christ, when I pause over the 
language of the “profound” historian in the memorable pas- 
sage of his Annals in which the Christians are mentioned, and 
gather from it some idea of the immense weight of public odium 
borne by the primitive disciples. When, scarcely more than thir- 
ty years after the death of Christ, the Christians were charged 
by Nero with being the authors of the great conflagration of 
Rome, which the Emperor himself was believed to have caused, 
Tacitus states that Nero “inflicted the most exquisite punish- 
ments on certain men, hated for their crimes, who were com- 
monly called Christians. The leader of this denomination was 
Christ, who, in the reign of Tiberius, suffered punishment under 
the Procurator, Pontius Pilate. Suppressed for a while, this 
deadly superstition broke forth again, not only over Judea, the 
first seat of the evil, but over Rome, whither all things shameful 
and atrocious flow together and hold their revels. Those who 
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been as free from vulgar prejudices as any one 
living near that time, regarded Christianity as 
a deadly Jewish superstition, — making no al- 
lowance, I say, for the prejudices which would 
keep the Greek and Roman literati from con-. 
cerning themselves about events that transpired 
in the remote and despised province of Judza, 
—it is abundantly sufficient to account for their 
silence, to consider that no events, however 
extraordinary, have power to make any per-. 
manent impression on those with whose modes 
of thinking they possess no immediate affinity. 
The greatest wonders may happen, but they, 
or certainly the distant rumors of them, pass 


were first arrested confessed,” (not that they had committed the 
crime laid to their charge, but that they were Christians,) “and 
through them was discovered a great multitude, and they were 
convicted, not so much of the crime of setting fire to the city 
as for their hatred of mankind. Their dying agonies were made 
subjects of mockery. Some were nailed to crosses; others, sewed 
up in the skins of wild beasts, were torn in pieces by dogs; others 
again were burned alive, and used to light the darkness of the 
night.” (The wanton cruelty with which they were treated 
shows how truly the Apostle Paul appreciated the position of the 
primitive disciples, when he said that they were regarded “as 
the filth and refuse of the world.” They could not have been 
so brutally dealt with, had not the Emperor supposed them to 
be so utterly contemptible as to be beneath pity.) “ Although 
the Christians,’ continues the Annalist, ‘were guilty and de- 
serving of the severest punishment, compassion was excited, as 
it was felt that they were put to death not so much for the 
public welfare as to gratify the cruelty of one man.” — Tacits 
Annales, Lib. xv. cap. 44. 


“ 
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like a summer cloud, unless they tally with our 
conscious or unconscious philosophy.t So long 
as and wherever the life of Christ was an utter 
anomaly in the world of thought it could arrest 
no earnest attention. But Christianity mightily 
grew, and prevailed among scholars and learned 
men, when it was found, or was made, to teach 
the Platonic, or what was held to be the Pla- 
tonic philosophy. ‘Thus working itself into the 
current of human thinking, it attracted notice 
enough. Indeed, it was not then slow in taking 


well-nigh exclusive possession of the literature 
of half a world. 


It has always been held to be a point of vital 
importance, that the Gospels should be proved 
to have been written by the persons whose 
names they bear. But it is of little conse- 
quence who wrote them. They had to appear. 
And as the events they narrate did not take 
place in a corner, but in the presence of num- 
bers who had eyes to see and tongues to tell 
things for the most part as plain as they were 
remarkable, it followed, as surely as effects fol- 


1 Through the glimpses that we get in the New Testament 
history of the Roman gentlemen of the time, we can imagine 
with what indifference any rumors of wonderful events coming 
from Judza would be received in the polished circles of Greece 
and Rome. Pilate and Gallio represent a class. 
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low causes, that these things would be reported, 
and, as it became necessary, would be put into 
writing and circulated by every possible means 
of publication. There were probably very few 
persons’ then living and present on the spot, 
who were in any degree qualified to write the 
whole history of Jesus. It would have required 
another Christ to do that. But almost any in- 
telligent child, who, upon any occasion, stood 
by and saw what Jesus did, and heard those 
plain words of his, uttered with the force of 
perfect sincerity, was able to report without 
difficulty what he had seen and heard. And 
what numbers were telling might be written 
down. 

It is commonly thought, too, that it required 
persons of miraculous qualifications to record 
miracles. But even granting that the wonders 
of the life of Jesus were miracles, according to 
the popular sense of the term, miracles in this 
sense do not and cannot depend on human tes- 
timony. A man cannot testify to a miracle. 
He can testify to a fact. He can report the 
impressions made on his senses. He can tell 
what he has seen and heard. Whether what 
he reports be miraculous or not, is another 
question, for the solution of which he furnishes 


only a portion of the materials, and which is to 
13 8 


‘ 
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be decided by quite other considerations. A 
fact is a matter of testimony ; a miracle, a mat- 
ter of opinion! Now, although there may have 
been persons present fully competent to form 
opinions of what they witnessed, I should prefer, 
and I believe it would best secure the world’s 
being rightly informed in regard to Jesus, that 
the things said and done by him should be report- 
ed by persons who were incompetent to form any 
but the most simple opinions of him and his acts. 
In almost every case, the prospect of getting at 
the facts must be much better through reporters 
able to tell the things which their eyes have 
seen and their ears have heard, without being 
disposed or able to put any construction of their 
own upon them, than through persons who are 
qualified to.form opinions of the matter, and 
whose opinions must inevitably color their report 
and impair its fidelity. 


It would amaze us to observe how entirely 
the nature and quality of the facts in this case 
are, in inquiries like the present, overlooked, 
were not the reason of it at hand,— were it 
not apparent that a right view of them is dis- 
torted by theories of the wonders, and indeed 


1 See “The Order of Nature considered in Reference to the 
Claims of Revelation,” by the Rev. Baden Powell, p. 286 e¢ seg. 
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of the whole life of Jesus, as unauthorized by 
the record as they are unphilosophical. From 
the demands that are made as to the character 
of the testimony by which the truth of the 
Gospels is to be supported, one might infer that 
the words of Jesus were the dark sayings of a 
Sphinx, or as mystical as the utterances of 
Paracelsus or Jacob Boehme, and that his acts 
were cunning feats, which only an eye long prac- 
tised in observation, or specially illuminated, could 
distinguish. It seems hardly to be discerned, the 
world-wide difference there is between his acts 
— outspoken, self-renouncing reformer that he 


-was, devoted friend of the misguided and spirit- 


ually oppressed masses—and the pious frauds 
of the priestcraft against which he contended 
with his whole divine soul, losing his life in the 
contest. I insist, in the name of the blessed 
faith which he has inspired, that this difference 
must not be overlooked. The acts of the Di- 
vine Man of Nazareth are not to be treated as 
if they were of a piece with the jugglery of 
Jewish, Egyptian, or Christian priests. It must 
not any longer be hidden, if we ever hope to 
have a just idea of the Gospels and their con- 
tents, what all the world vaguely feels, although 
it has never yet been worthily told, by what a 
peerless simplicity the life—not the mystical, 
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impersonal Christ that is so much talked about, 
but.the historical life — of Jesus is characterized. 
Tn a world full of confusion and imperfection, his 
words and works stand out plain, grand, solid, 
with the grace and majesty of the architectural 
structures of the old world, which defy the mu- 
tilations of barbarian conquerors and the sieges 
of time. But I derogate from their greatness 
by comparing them with the grandest works of 
Art. They show themselves works of Nature, 
inimitable and imperishable. Such are the actual 
facts. And the records of the facts are like unto 
them; they were not made, they grew. 
Speaking and acting in unison with the great 
laws of nature, the perfect will of God, Jesus 
spoke and acted with a divine simplicity. No 
one eyer more so. No one ever so much. 
And his greatest words and works — although 
to this hour, like all the things of God, they 
have an inexhaustible significance — passed with 
the silent ease of God’s sublimest creature, light, 
through the eyes and ears of those around him, 
into their hearts; and as easily and naturally 
did they pass from tongue to tongue, and at last 
imprint themselves on parchment and paper. 
There were numbers at the time as well quali- 
fied as any to report them. And it appears to 
me not at all impossible that very considerable 
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portions of our present Gospels may have been 
composed originally by persons who took no 
formal part in the Christian movement, and who 
were led to put these things into writing by a 
strong sense of their extraordinary character ; 
in short, by the force of truth. There is that 
in the style and spirit of these writings, as I 
have sought to show, which gives color to this 
idea. 


The foregoing remarks have chief reference 
to the first three Gospels. The difference be- 
tween these and the fourth Gospel is obvious. 
John’s Gospel has less of the impersonality which 
is so marked in the others. It is distinguished 
by the peculiarity of its introduction; by the 
distinct avowal of a special purpose ;! by com- 
ments and explanations; by the fact that the 
scene of the events which it narrates is laid 
mostly in and near Jerusalem, while the inci- 
dents related in the other Gospels are mostly 
confined to Galilee ; and by a style of discourse 
unlike what is elsewhere attributed to Jesus. 
I cannot undertake to account for these pecu- 
liarities. I can only suggest a few thoughts 
tending to elucidate them. 

The Gospel of John illustrates an observation 


1 John xxi. 31. 


~ 
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which I have already had occasion to make, 
namely, that it is not easy for one disposed and 
able to form opinions of his own as to what he 
sees and hears, and earnestly desirous of making 
his opinions good, to represent things precisely 
as they were. His own ideas will be pretty 
sure to color his report. They will lead him 
to lay stress upon what confirms them, and to 
overlook what does not appear to be related to 
them. This Gospel shows us this; shows us 
how difficult it was for one, who, having known 
Jesus, could not but have formed a certain idea 
of him, an idea which, however near to the 
truth and exalted, must of necessity have been 
inadequate to represent Jesus exactly as he 
was, in short, to describe him objectively. No 
human mind can have any other than inade- 
quate ideas of things, least of all, of such a 
being as Jesus. Hence this Gospel gives us in 
part, not the Jesus who walked about in Galilee 
and Judea, but the ideaof Jesus formed in the 
mind of the writer, and taking color therefrom, 
and consequently indirectly modified by the in- 
fluences by which John’s mind was affected, as 
all men’s are, by their surroundings and by the 
modes of thinking popular at the time. Doubt- 
less the conception which John formed of Jesus 
would have been substantially the same, had he 
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lived in a different age and under the influence 
of other circumstances, but it would have been 
the same with a difference. His Gospel is evi- 
dently the work of one who prepared it, as he 
states, with a distinct purpose, and who, from 
long observation of the persistent opposition of 
his countrymen, was led to dwell particularly 
upon the claims of Jesus as the Christ. Hence 
the prominence given to faith in Christ in this 
Gospel. Of the discourses attributed to Jesus 
by John, the most marked feature is a tendency 
to amplification, not characteristic of Jesus, but 
very natural in John, aiming to set forth what 
he understood to be the mind of his Master. 
And yet, amidst these peculiarities, the same 
wonderful consistency that we find in the other 
Gospels is distinctly traceable in this Gospel. 
In the third chapter, which commences with a 
brief account of a conversation which Jesus had 
with a Jewish elder, we recognize the same 
thought, the same voice, that we hear in the 
third verse of the eighteenth chapter of Mat- 
thew, while this portion of John’s Gospel is 
evidently, and in great part, made up of the 
language and sentiments of the writer. See 
especially that part of this third chapter extend- 
ing from the eleventh verse to the twenty-first 
inclusive, and giving us, not the language of 
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Jesus, but the language of John. “ For God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” This is not 
such language as Jesus ever used. This is the 
phraseology of John and of the period in which 
John wrote. See also the fifth chapter, which 
begins with an account of the restoration of the 
infirm man, whom Jesus found lying by the 
fountain at Bethesda, and in which stands re- 
corded the memorable reply that he returned - 
to the superstitious clamor raised against him 
for discharging offices of humanity on the Sab- 
bath, “My Father is always working, and so 
am I.” The remainder of the chapter, follow- 
ing these words, shows traces of the style of 
John, thoughts and modes of expression belong- 
ing to the period immediately after that of Jesus, 
and employed by John to unfold what he held 
to be the mind of his Master. Once more the 
sixth chapter, while it is marked by the pecu- 
liarities of this Gospel, still shows us the same 
Jesus, with the same characteristic modes of 
thought and speech. The utterances of Jesus 
throughout all the Gospels are distinguishable by 
a habit of mind beautifully resulting from his 
overflowing spirituality. I refer to his habit of 
moulding the form of his thought in correspond- 
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ence to some present object or passing occur- 
rence. So full was he of the truth, so interested 
was he in it, that he saw it in all sights, heard 
it in all sounds. This habit of mind is illus- | 
trated in this sixth.chapter. The allusion made 
to the manna, upon which the Israelites were 
fed in the Desert, gives occasion to the long 
discourse here ascribed to Jesus concerning the 
bread of Heaven. I cannot venture to distin- 
guish between the Master and his disciple. I 
hear the voices of both, distinct and yet in 
unison. 

It must be remembered that John did not 
write as if he were upon his oath to report the 
exact words of Jesus. He wrote evidently to 
give his countrymen, whom he wished to con- 
vince that Jesus was the Christ, a right idea of 
his mind, his spirit. And+in doing this, he 
gave his own understanding of Jesus in his own 
language. And his own thoughts and language 
are unconsciously modified by the condition and 
demands of the time. 

The intermingling of the thoughts and words 
of John with those of Jesus in various passages 
of this Gospel, while it appears to some to 
obliterate the distinctive personality of Jesus, 
to my mind bears witness to the power of that 
personality, and causes John’s work to be just 
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what we might expect from one of John’s char- 
acter in ardent sympathy with Jesus. It gives 
us the idea of Jesus reflected from the mind of 
John. 

At the same time, the subjective character 
of the fourth Gospel enables us to perceive that, 
desirable as it may seem that the history of Jesus 
should have been written by his most intimate 
friends, they really were not so well qualified 
for the work as others who did not stand so 
near him, and who were not in haste, through 
the ardor of their personal feelings, to put their 
own construction upon his acts and sayings.? 
His immediate disciples could better report his 
life in that other and better way, in their own 
lives, than accurately repeat his history in words. 
They were too near him to see him as he was, 
apart from themselves. I think Peter could 
hardly have set himself deliberately at work to 
give the world an account of his Master, without 
being so overpowered by his personal feelings 
that we should have had a portraiture of Jesus 
not as he was, and as we now see him in the 
Gospels, but as Peter conceived of him, and as 
the conception of him was affected by Peter’s 


1 As an instance of what is here meant, see John viii. 87-89, 
inclusive, where John undertakes to explain the words of Jesus, 
which appear to me to have a more comprehensive meaning than 
John gives them. 
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strong peculiarities of temperament. Unques- 
tionably a Gospel according to that ardent Apos- 
tle would have been exceedingly interesting. 
But it would have been informed by the person- 
ality of Peter, as John’s is by his, and would 
have given us probably a clearer idea of the 
writer than of his subject. 

Strictly speaking, it is impossible that any se- 
ries of events should be told with absolute ex- 
actness. All human reports and histories are 
affected by the minds they pass through. Sin- 
gularly faithful as the Gospels are to the life of 
Christ, —no human writings were ever more 
faithful, — yet, composed, as it is evident that 
they were, by persons who wrote with the free- 
dom and unconsciousness of children, it is im- 
possible that their compositions should not show 
a strong Jewish coloring. In the unconstraint 
in which these books were written, those mental 
peculiarities, inseparable from the Jewish birth 
of their authors and wrought into them, an un- 
conscious second nature, must necessarily have 
had free play, and consequently the marks that 
they have left may very often be very readi- 
ly distinguished. I have faith that a time will 
come when, by means of sound and searching 
principles of criticism, the history of the Great 
Teacher will be cleansed, to the minutest of its 
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recorded particulars, from the Jewish hues with 
which it is unavoidably more or less dyed. 

But to return to John’s Gospel. After all, 
the peculiarities by which it is marked pertain 
only to portions of it. Elsewhere, in the story 
of the Raising of Lazarus, in the narrative 
contained in the thirteenth chapter, and in the 
whole history of the trial, crucifixion, and resur- 
rection of Jesus, —thus, in the most important 
parts, —the writer disappears, just as the writ- 
ers disappear in the other Gospels, and the same 
exquisite consistency is found pervading the story 
and making it one with itself, with truth and_ 
nature. Indeed, nowhere in all these four won- 
drous writings does the reality of the events re- 
lated stand out more luminously visible, creating 
the most satisfying conviction of truth in the 
open mind, than in these portions of the Gospel 
of John just mentioned. It seems as if the 
scenes described had been transferred to the 
written page with the precision of an instan- 
taneous photographic impression. It seems too 
as if the writer,— who elsewhere, where the 
things narrated and the sayings reported were = 
of a less marked and concrete character, or his 
recollection of them were less distinct, naturally 
sought to make up for want of precise recollec- 
tions, by amplification, — when he came to these 
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most striking passages, lost himself in them and 
in the vivid sense of reality which they had 
produced in his mind, and had hardly a syllable 
to breathe beyond what properly belonged to 
scenes so touching and so sublime. 


In the All of things, the Life of Jesus of 
Nazareth is the fullest revelation that we have 
of Man and of God, the two highest existences 
that we know. No words can tell the worth 
of that Life to the world, or how important it 
is that he, who has been put at such a distance 
from us by false theologies and philosophies that 
his very existence has become unreal, should 
be seen as he is, the central light of human 
history, illustrating the deepest laws of Be- 
ing, illuminating the human understanding, and 
nourishing the sacred life that is in us with food 
from heaven. 
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Secular. With Memoir and Notes, by Rey. A. CLEVELAND Coxg, D. D., 
and a Portrait. Llvol. 18mo. $1.00. 


CUMMINS’S (Marta S.) El Fureidis. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.00. 
The Lamplighter. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.25. 


CURIOUS STORIES about Fairies and other Funny 
People. Illustrated by Binuines. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cts. 





CURTIS'S (Hersert Pernam) Arabian Days’ Entertain- 


ments. From the German of Havrr. Illustrated by Hoprin. 1 vol. 
12mo. $1.50. 


DANA’S (Ricuarp H., Jr.) To Cuba and Back: A Vaca- 
tion Voyage. Ivol. 16mo. 90 cts. 


DAVIS'S (Mrs. 8. M.) Life and Times of Sir Philip Sidney. 
With Steel Portrait and Engravings. 1vol. 16mo. $1.25. 


DE QUINCEY’S (Tuomas) Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater. With Portrait. Lvol. 16mo. 90 cts. 


Biographical Essays. 1 vol. 16mo. 90 cts. 
Miscellaneous Essays. 1 vol. 16mo. 90 cts. 


Narrative and Miscellaneous Papers. 2 
vols. 16mo. $1.80. 


Essays on the Poets and other English 
Writers. vol. 16mo. 90 cts. 
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DE QUIN al ao Feats) Literary Raminissences, Ye 

vols. 16mo. 

Phe Cesars. 1 vol. 16mo. 90 cts. 

Historical and Critical Essays. 2 vols. 
16mo. $1.80. 

Autobiographic Sketches. 1 vol. 16mo. 
90 cts. 

Essays on Philosophical Writers and other 
Men of Letters. 2vols. 16mo. $1.80. 

Letters to a Young Man, and other 
Papers. 1Ivol. 16mo. 90 cts. 

Theological Essays, and other Papers. 
2vols. 16mo. $1.80. 

The Note-Book of .an English Opium- 
Eater. Ivol. 16mo. 90 cts. 

Memorials, and other Papers. 2 vols. 
16mo. $1.80. 

The Avenger, and other Papers. 1 vol. 
16mo. 90 cts. 

The Logic of Political Economy, and 
other Papers. vol. 16mo. 90 cts. 

Beauties Selected from his Writings. 1 vol. 
12mo. $1.50. 

DICKENS'S (Cuarwzs) Pickwick Papers. 2 vols. 12mo. 

$3.00. 


Nicholas Nickleby. 2 vols. 12mo. $3.00. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 2 vols. 12mo. $3.00. 


Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 
2vols. 12mo. $3.00. 

Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 2 vols. 
12mo. $3.00. 
Sketches, by Boz. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


Oliver Twist. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 

Dombey and Son. 2 vols. 12mo. $3.00. 

David Copperfield. 2 vols. 12mo. $3.00. 

Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 

lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 

Bleak House. 2vols. 12mo. $3.00. 

Little Dorrit. 2 vols. 12mo. $3.00. 

Christmas Books. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


DIXON’S (W. Herwortn) The Personal History of Lord 
Bacon. From Unpublished Documents. .1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


DOBELL’S (Sypney) Poems. 1vol. Blue and gold. $1.00. 
DOLL AND HER FRIENDS. Illustrated. 1 vol. 50 cts. 
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DOUGHTY’S (Mrs. S. a Little Child’s Friend. Tlus-— 


trated. Lvol. Small 4to. 38 cts. 


DUFFERIN’S (Lord) A ‘Yacht Voyage : Letters from 
$ 1.0 


High Latitudes. 1vol. 16mo. 


EDGAR’S (Joun G.) The Chasay and the Crusaders. 


Illustrated. Ivol. 16mo. 175 cents. 


ERNEST CARROLL; Or, Artist-Life in Italy. 1 vol. 


16mo. 88 cts. 


EMERSON’S (RategH Watpo) Essays. First Series. 
With Portrait.. 1vol. 12mo. $1.25. 


Essays. Second Series. 1vol. 12mo. $1.25. 
Miscellanies. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25. 
Representative Men. ‘1vol. 12mo. $1.25. 
English Traits. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25. 
Poems. With Portrait. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25. 
Conduct of Life. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25. 


FAVORITE AUTHORS. A Companion-Book of Prose 
: and Poetry. With 26 Steel Engravings. 1 vol. Small 4to. $3.00. 


FREMONT’S (Mrs. Jesstz BENTON) The Story of the 
Guard: A Chronicle of the War. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.25. Knapsack 
Hines paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. German Edition, paper, 50 cts. 5 
cloth, 75 cts. 


FULLER’S (THomas) Good Thoughts in Bad Times. 1 vol. 
16mo. With Portrait. $1.50. 


GARRATT’S (Aurrep C., M. D.) Electro-Physiology and 
Electro-Therapeutics 5 showing the Best Methods for the Medical Uses 
of Electricity. lvol. 8vo. Dlustrated. $3.00. 


GILES’S (Rev. Henry) Illustrations of Genius, 1 vol 
16mo. $1.00. 


GOETHE’S Faust. Translated by A. Haywarp, Esq. 
lvol. 16mo. 90 cts. 


| Translated by Rev. C. T. Brooxs. 
lvol. 16mo. $1.00. . 


- Correspondence with a Child. 1 vol. 12mo. 
With Portrait of Brrrina Brentano. $1.50. 


GOOD’S Book of Nature. 1 vol. 16mo. 45 cts. 


GREENWELL’S (Dora) The Patience of Hope. With 
an Introduction by Jonn G. Wuirtrer. lvol. 16mo. $1.00. 


A Present Heaven. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.00. 
Two Friends. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.00. 
Poems. lvol. 16mo. Nearly ready. 


GREENWOOD’S (Gracr) Greenwocd Leaves. First 
Series. Lvol. 12mo. $1.25. 


Poems. With Portrait. 1vol. 16mo. 75 cts. 


Forest Tragedy, and Other Tales. 1 vol. 
16mo. $1.00. 
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GREEN WOOD'S (oer Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in 


Europe. Ivol, 12mo. 
a History of my Pets. Illustrated. 1 val 
cts. 
Recollections of my Childhood. Ilustrated. 
1vol. 60 cts. 
Merrie England. Illustrated. 1 vol. 16mo. 
~ 90 cts. 
Stories and Legends of Travel and His- 
tory. Hlustrated. 1vol. 16mo. 90cts. . 
Stories from Famous Ballads. With Steel 
Frontispiece and Engravings. 1vol. 60 cts. 
Bonnie Scotland. Illustrated. 1 vol. 16mo. 
90 cts. 
HARE’S (Aveustus WrtiAm and Jutius CHARLES) 
Guesses at Truth. With Portrait. Llvol. 12mo. $1.50. 
HALLAM’S (ArtHur Henry) Literary Remains. 1 vol. 
16mo. $1.50. 
HAMILTON'S aa omnis, Living and Country Think- 
ing. lvol. 16mo. 
Calabi, A New Volume. 1 vol. 16mo. 
$1.50. 
HAWTHORNE’S (NATHANIEL) Our Old Home: A Series 
of English Sketches. Ivol. 16mo. $1.25. 
The Marble Faun; Or, The Romance of 
Monte Beni. 2 vols. 16mo. $2.00. 
The Scarlet Letter. 1-vol. 16mo. $1.00. 


The House of the Seven Gables. 1 vol. 
16mo. $1.25. 
Twice-Told Tales. With Portrait. 2 vols. 
16mo: $2.00. : 
The Snow Image, and other Twice-Told 
Tales. Lvol. 16mo. $1.00. 
The Blithedale Romance. ivol. 16mo. 
$1.00. . 
Mosses from an Old Manse. 2 vols. 16mo. 
$ 2.00. 
True Stories from History and Biography. 
Illustrated. 1vol. 16mo. 90 cents. 
The Wonder-Book, for Girls and Boys. 
Tilustrated. Lyol. 16mo. 90 cts. 
Tanglewood Tales. (Illustrated. 1 vol. 
16mo. 90 cts. 
HAYNE’S (Pavuu H.) Poems. 1 vol. 16mo. 63 cts. 
Avolio: A Legend of the Island of Cos, and other 


Poems. 1lvol. 16mo. 75 cts. 
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HEWLETT’S (Henry G.) The Heroes of Europe. With 
16 Illustrations. lvol. 16mo. $1.00. 
HILLARD’S (George S.) Six Months in Italy. 1 vol. 
1émo. $1.75. 
Dangers and Duties of the Mercantile Profes- 


sion. 8vo. Paper. 25 cents. : 


Selections from the Writings of WaxTER 
Savace Lanpor. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cts. Large Paper, $2.50. 
HIGGINSON’S (Rey. T. W.) Out-Door Papers. 1 vol. — 
16mo. $1.25. | 
HODSON’S (Masor W. S. R.) A Soldier’s Life in India. — : 
1vol. 16mo. $1.13. | 
HOLMES’S (Oxrtver WeEnpDELL, M. D.) Poetical Works. 
1vol. 16mo. With Portrait. $1.25. 


Astrea: The Balance of Illusions. 1 vol. 
16mo. 25 cts. 


Songs in Many Keys. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.25. 


Poems. Complete. 1 vol. 382mo. Blue and © 
gold. With New Portrait. $1.00. a | 
Poems. Complete. 1 vol. 16mo. Cabinet ; 
Edition. With New Portrait. $1.25. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. Ilus- 
trated by Hoppin. 1vol. 16mo, $1.25; 8vo, $3.00. 


The Professor at the Breakfast-Table. With — 
the Story of Iris. 1vol. 16mo, $1.25; 8vo, $3.00. 4 


Elsie Venner: A Romance of Destiny. 2 vols. 
16mo. $2.00. j 


Currents and Counter-Currents in Medical ; 
Science, with other Essays. Ivol. 16mo. $1.25. j 


Border Lines in some Provinces of Medical 
Science. 1vol. 16mo. 50 cts. 


Soundings from the Atlantic. 1 vol. 16mo. 
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$ 1.25. 


HOOD’S (Tuomas) Memorials. Edited by his Daughter, 
with a Preface and Notes by his Son. Illustrated with his own Sketches. 
2 vols, 16mo. $2.00. 


HORACE’S Odes. An English Metrical Translation. By 
THEODORE Martin, With Notes and a Life of Horace. lvol. 32mo. 
Blue and gold. $1.00. 


HOSPITAL TRANSPORTS : A Memoir of the Embarka- 
tion of the Sick and Wounded from the Peninsula of Virginia, in the 
Summer of 1862. Compiled and Published at the Request of the Sani- 
tary Commission. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cts. 


HOUSEHOLD FRIENDS: A Book for all Seasons. 
With 18 Portraits on Steel. Uniform with “Favorite Authors.” 1 vol. 
Small 4to. $3.00. 
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HOWE’S (Mrs. Jutia Warp) A Trip to Cuba. 1 vol.. 


16mo. 75 cts. 
Passion Flowers. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cts. 
Words for the Hour. 1ivol. 16mo. 75 cts. 
The World’s Own. 1vol. 16mo. 50 cts. 


HOWITT’S (Wi11am) Land, Labor, and Gold; Or, Two 
Years in Victoria: With Visits to Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land. 
2vols. 16mo. §$ 2.00. 


A Boy’s Adventures in the Wilds of Australia. 
Illustrated. 1 vol. 16mo. 90 cts. 


HOWITT’S (ANNA Mary) The School of Life. 1 vol. 
16mo. 765 cts. 


: An Art Student in Munich. 1 vol. 16mo. 

1.25. 

HUFELAND’S (CurisTopHEeR) The Art of Prolonging 
Life. Edited by Erasmus WILSON, F.R.S. 1vol. 16mo. 90 cis. 

HUGHES’S (TxHomas) Tom Brown’s School-Days at Rugby. 


1vol. 16mo. $1.13. 8yvo Edition, Mlustrated by Larkin G. Mzap, 
Jr. $1.50. : 


Tom Brown at Oxford. With Portrait on Steel 
of the Author. 2vols. 16mo. $2.25. 


The Scouring of the White Horse ; Or, The Long 
Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. Ilustrated by Ricnarp Doyux. 
lvol. 16mo. $1.00. 


HUNT’S (Lute) Poetical Works. With Portrait after 
Hayter. 2vols. 32mo. Blue and gold. $2.00. 


HYMNS OF THE AGES. First and Second Series. 
Illustrated with Steel Vignettes, after Turner. Each in1 vol. 12mo. 
$1.50. 8yvo Edition, $3.00. 


IRVING'S (Wasuineton) Sketch-Book. Published by ar- 
rangement with Mr. Guo. P. Purnam. 1 vol. 32mo, Blue and gold. 
$1.00. Nearly Ready. 


JACK HALLIARD’S Voyages in the Arctic Ocean. With 
many Wood-cuts. 1vol. 38 cts. 
JACKSON’S (Dr. James) Letters to a Young Physician. 
1yol. 12mo. $1.00. 
Another Letter to a Young Physician. 1 vol. 
12mo. 80 cts. 
JAMES’S (Henry) Substance and Shadow; Or, Morality 
; and Religion in their Relation to Life: An Essay upon the Physics of 
Creation. lvyol. 12mo. $1.50. 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Sisters of Charity, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, and the Communion of Labor. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cts. 
Characteristics of Women. With Steel Por- 
trait. lvol. 382mo. \ Blue and gold. $1.00. : 
Diary of an Ennuyée. With Steel Portrait. 
lyol. 32mo. Blue and gold. $1.00. ; 
a* 
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JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Loves of the Poets. With Steel Portrait. — 
lyol. 32mo. Blue and gold. $1.00. 7 


Sketches of Art, Literature, and Character. 
With Steel Portrait. 1 vol. 32mo. Blue and gold. $1.00. 
Studies and Stories. With Steel Portrait. — 
lvol. 32mo. Blueand gold. $1.00. a 
Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters. With | 
Steel Portrait. 1yol. 32mo. Blueand gold. $1.00. 
Legends of the Madonna. With Steel Por- _ 
trait. lvol. 32mo. Blue and gold. $1.00. 
JERROLD’S (Dovuauas) Wit. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cts. 
Life and Remains. With Portrait. 1 vol. 
16mo. $1.00. 
JOHNSON’S (Rosa VERTNER) Poems. With Portrait. 
Ivol. 16mo. $1.00. q 
JUDSON’S (Mrs. Emiry C.) Alderbrook. With Portrait. | 
Complete Edition. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.63. 7 
— Kathayan Slave, and other Papers. 1 vol. 
16mo. 68 cts. 
—_—_____— My Two Sisters. i1vol. 16mo. 50 cts. 
KAVANAGH’S (Jutta) Seven Years, and other Tales. 
ivol. 8vo. Paper. 30 cts. 
KEMBLE’S (FrRAncES ANNE) Poems. Enlarged Edition. 
1vol. 16mo. $1.00. 
KINGSLEYS (Cuarizs) Poems. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cts. 
Andromeda. 1 vol. 16mo. 50 cts. 4 
Amyas Leigh. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 
Two Years Ago. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 
Sir Walter Raleigh and his Time, with other 
Papers. lvol. 12mo. $1.25. 
New Miscellanies. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.00. 


Glaucus; Or, The Wonders of the Shore. 
lyol. 16mo. 50 cts. 


The Heroes; Or, Greek Fairy-Tales for my 
Children. Illustrated by the Author. 1vol. 16mo. 90 cts. 


KINGSLEY’S (Henry) .The Recollections of Geoffry Ham- — 
lyn. Lyol. 12mo. $1.50. 4 
Ravenshoe. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 
a __ Austin Elliot; 1) vola- 12mo: “aeons: 
KINGSTON’S (W. H. G.) Ernest Bracebridge: A Story of — 
School-Days. With 16 Illustrations. 1 vol. 16mo. 90 cts. 
KRAPH’S (Rev. Dr. J. Lewis) Travels, Researches, and 
Missionary Labors, during an Highteen-Years’ Residence in Hastern 
Africa ; together with Journeys to Jagga, Usambara, Ukambani, Shoa, 
Abessinia, and Khartum; and a Coasting Voyage from Mombaz to — 


Cape Delgado. With an Appendix concerning the Sources of the Nile, 
ete., by E. J. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.S., and Maps. lyol. 12mo. $1.25. 
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LABOR AND LOVE. A Tale of English Life. 1 vol. 
16mo. 50 cts. 

LAWRENCE’S (Mrs. Marearette Woops) Light on 
the Dark River ; Or, Memorials of Mrs. Henrietta A. L. Hamlin, Mis- 


sionary in Turkey. With an Introduction by Rey. A. 8. Storrs, and & 
Portrait. Ivol. 12mo, $1.25. 


LEE’S (E11za Buckminster) Memoir of Joseph Buckmin- 
ster, D. D., and of his Son, Rey. Joseph Stevens Buckminster. With a 
fine Portrait of the elder Buckminster. vol. 12mo. $1.25. 


___— Florence: The Parish Orphan. 1vol. 16mo. 50 cts. 


——— Parthenia; Or, The Last Days of Paganism. 1 vol. 
16mo. $1.00. 


—__—— Life of Jean Paul. New Edition. (In press.) 


LEWALD’S (Fanny) Lake House. A Romance. Trans- 


lated from the German by NATHANIEL GREENE. lyol. 16mo. 75 cts. 


LESLIE’S (Cuartzes Ropert, R. A.) Autobiographical 


Recollections. Edited, with a Prefatory Essay on Leslie as an Artist, 
and Selections from his Correspondence, by Tom TayLor, Esq. With 
fine Portrait. Ivol. 12mo. $1.25. 


LEWIS’S (Dr. Dio) The New Gymnastics for Men, Women, 
and Children. With 300 Illustrations. Ivol. 12mo. $1.25. 


Weak Lungs, and How to Make them Strong; Or, 
Diseases of the Organs of the Chest, with their Home-Treatment by the 
Moyement-Cure. Profusely Illustrated. lvol. 12mo. $1.25. 


LEWIS'S (Lavy TueErusa) The Semi-Detached House. 
lvol. 16mo. 75 cts. 
LILIAN. A Romance. ivol. 16mo. $1.00. 


LITTLE ANNA: A Story for Pleasant Little Children. 
By A. Srem. Translated from the German. 1 vol. Hlustrated. 75 cts. 


LOCKHART’S (J. G.) Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical 
and Romantic. With Biographical Notice and Portrait. 1vol. 16mo. 
75 cts. 


LONGFELLOW’S (H. W.) Poems. With Portrait. 2 vols. 
1émo. $2.50. 

Poetical Works. Complete. With Por- 
trait. Cabinet Edition. 2vols. 16mo. $2.50. 

Poetical Works. Complete. With Por- 
trait. Blue and gold Edition. 2vols. 32mo. $2.00. 

The Wayside Inn, and other Poems, 
lyol. 16mo. Cloth, bevelled boards and gilt top, $1.25. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish. 1 vol. 


The Song of Hiawatha. 1 vol. i16mo. 
$ 1.25. Large Paper, $2.50. 


The Golden Legend. 1 vol. 16mo. 














16mo. 90 cts. 








$ 1.25. 

Evangeline. 1 vol. 16mo. 90 cts. 
Hyperion. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.25. 
Outre-Mer. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.25. 
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LONGFELLOW’S (H. W.) The Seaside and the Fireside. 
lvol. 16mo. 75 cts. 


Kavanagh. 1 vol. 16mo. 90 cts. 
The Voices of the Night. 1 vol. 16mo. 














75 cts. 

The Belfry of Bruges. 1 vol. 16mo.~ 
75 cts. 

The Spanish Student. 1 vol. 16mo. 
75 cts. 


LONGFELLOW’S (Rev. SAMUEL) and JoHNSON’s (REV. 


SamugeL) A Book of Hymns, for Public and Private Devotion. 1 vol. 


16mo. 75 cts. 
and Hieernson’s (T. W.) Thalatta : 
A Book for the Seaside." 1 vol. 16mo. 15 cts. 
LOWELL’S (Rev. Dr. CHarztes) Sermons, Chiefly Prac- 
tical. vol. 12mo. $1.25. 
Occasional Sermons. With Portrait. 1 vol. — 
12mo. $1.25. : 
LOWELL’S (Mrs. ANNA C.) Thoughts on the Education of : 
Girls. Lvol. 16mo. 265 cts. 
Seed-Grain for Thought and Discussion. 2 vols. 
16mo. $1.75. 
LOWELL'S (JAMES RussELL) Poems. With Portrait. 2 
vols. 16mo. $2.00. 
Poetical Works. Complete. Blue and gold. 


2vols, 32mo. $2.00. . 
A Fable for Critics. 1 vol. 16mo. 50 cts. 
The Biglow Papers. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cts. i 


—_____— The Vision of Sir Launfal. 1 vol. 16mo. 25 cts. 
LOWELL'S (Rev. R. T. 8.) Fresh Hearts that Failed Three 
Thousand Years Ago. Withother Poems. 1vol. 16mo. 50 cts. 


LUNT’S (GrorcGe) Lyric Poems, Sonnets, and Miscellanies. 
lyol. 16mo. 63 cts. 7 
Julia: A Poem. 1 vol. 16mo. 50 cts. ; 
Three Eras of New England History, and other 

Papers. 1vol. 16mo. $1.00. 
MACKENZIE’S (Kennetu R. H., F. S. A.) The Marvel- 


lous Adventures and Rare Conceits of Master Tyll Owlglass. Adorned 
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with many most Diverting and Cunning Devices, by ALFRED CRowQUILL. 
lvol. 16mo. $2.50. 


MACKAY’S (Cuarues) Poems. Voices from the Moun- 
tains and from the Crowd. lvol. 16mo. $1.00. 

MADEMOISELLE MORI: A Tale of Modern Rome. 
1vol. 12mo. $1.50. 

MAGICIAN’S SHOW-BOX. Illustrated. 1 vol. 16mo. 
90 cts. 


MARCUS ANTONINUS (The Emperor), Thoughts of. 
lvol. 16mo. $1.00. 
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MANN’S (Horace) A Few Thoughts for a Young Man 
when Entering upon Life. 1 vol. A6mo. 25 cts. 


Twelve Sermons, delivered at Antioch College. 
Lvol. 12mo. $1.00. 
MANN’S (Mrs. Horace) Christianity in the Kitchen. A 
Physiological Cook-Book. lvyol. 16mo. 76 cts. 
The Flower People. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 
Square 16mo. 75 cts. 4 
MASSEY’S (GERALD) Poetical Works.. Complete. With 
~ _a Steel Portrait. vol. 32mo. Blue and gold. $1.00. 
MARGRET HOWTH: A Story of To-Day. 1 vol. 
16mo. 90 cts. 
MCLINTOCE’S (Carta Francis L.) The Voyage of 
the “ Fox” in the Arctic Seas. A Narrative of the Discovery of the 
Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions. Preface by Sm Rop- 


ras Mourcaison, F.R.S. With Maps and Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 
1.00. 


MELVILLE’S (G. J. Wayts) Holmby House: A Tale of 
Old Northamptonshire. lvol. 8vo. Paper. 50 cts. 
MEREDITH’S (Owen) [Ropert Butwer Lytton] Po- 


etical Works, —containing The Wanderer, Clytemnestra, etc. 2 vols. 
32mo. Blue and gold. $2.00. 


—________—_ Lucile. 1 vol. 32mo. Blueand gold. $1.00. 
MILL’S (Joun Stuart) On Liberty. 1vol. 16mo. $1.00. 
MITFORD’S (Mary Roussetx) Our Village. Illustrated. 
2yvols. 16mo. $2.50. : 
Atherton, and other Tales. With a fine Por- 
trait after Lucas. lvol. 16mo. $1.25. 
MORLEY’S (Henry) The Life of Bernard Palissy, of 


Saintes. His Labors and Discoveries in Art and Science. 2 vols. 16mo. 
$1.50. 


MOTHERWELL’S (W111AM) Poetical Works. Complete. 
With a Memoir by James McCongcuy, Esq., and Portrait. 1 vol. 
82mo. Blueand gold. $1.00. m3 

-Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern. With 
a Historical Introduction and Notes. 2 vols. 16mo. $1.75. ° 

MOUNTFORD’S (Wi114Mm) Thorpe: A Quiet English 
Town, and Human Life therein. Lvol. 16mo. $1.00. 

MOWATT’S (Anna Cora) Autobiography of an Actress ; 
Or, Eight Years on the Stage. With Portrait. 1vol. 16mo. $1.25. 

Mimic Life; Or, Before and Behind the Curtain. 

A Series of Narratives. lvol. 16mo. $1.25. 

Twin Roses. A Narrative. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cts. 
Plays: — Armand; Or, The Peer and the Peas- 
ant: ‘Fashion ; Or, Life in New York. lyol. 16mo. 50 cts. 
MURDOCH (James E.) and Russexr’s (WILLIAM) Or- 
thophony ; Or, The Cultivation of the Human Voice in Elocution. With 
a Supplement on Purity of Tone by Pror. G@.J. Wess. 1 vol. 12mo. 

90 cts. 
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MULOCH’S (Dinan Marta) Poems. 1 vol, 16mo. 90 cts. 
NEAL’S (Joun) True Womanhood. A Novel. 1vol. 12mo. 
$ 1.25. 


NORTON’S (Cuartes Exrot) Notes of Travel and Study 
inItaly. Ivol. 16mo. $1.00. ; 
OTIS’S (Mrs. Harrison Gray) The Barclays of Boston. 

lvyol. 12mo. $1.00. 
OUR GRANDMOTHER’S STORIES, and Aunt Kate’s 
Fireside Memories. Illustrated by Brttincs. lvol. 16mo. 60 cts. 
PARLEY’S (Peter) Lambert Lilly’s Histories : — The 
American Revolution ; The New England States ; The Middle States ; 


The Southern States ; The Western States. Illustrated. 5 vols. 18mo. 
Each, 50 cts. 


PARSONS’S (Tuomas WIti1AM) Poems. 1 vol. 12mo. 
$ 1.00. 
PARSONS’S (Pror. Tueopuiius) A Memoir of Chief 


Justice Theophilus Parsons, with Notices of Some of his Contemporaries. 
With a Portrait by Scuorr, after Sruart. lyol. 12mo. $1.50. 


PATMORE’S (Coventry) The Angel in the House. A 
Poem. In Two Parts. I. The Betrothal; Il. The Espousals. 2 vols. 
16mo. Hach, 75 cts. 


Faithful Forever. An Episode of “The Angel 
in the House.” Ivol. 16mo. $1.00. 


PERCIVAL’S (James Gates) Poetical Works. Newly 
collected. With a Biographic Sketch and authentic Portrait. 2 vols. 
32mo. Blue and gold. § 2.00. : 


PIOZZIS (Mrs. Turare) Autobiography, Letters, and 
Literary Remains. Edited, with Notes and an Introductory Account of 
her Life and Writings, by A. Haywarp, Esq.,Q.C. Lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 


PIPER’S (BR. N., M.D.) Operative Surgery. Illustrated by 
over 1900 Engrayings. lvol. 8vo. $5.50. 


PRIOR’S (James) Memoir of the Life and Character of 


Edmund Burke, with Specimens of his Poetry and Letters, and an Esti- 
mate of his Genius and Talents compared with those of his great Con- 
temporaries. With Portrait. 2vols. 16mo. $ 2.00. 


PRESCOTT (Grorce B.) The History, Theory, and Prac- 
eee the Electric Telegraph. With 100 Engrayvings. 1 vol. 12mo. 


PRESCOTT’S (Wiii14M H.) Life. By Gzorer Ticknor 
1vol. 4to. MDlustrated. $7.50. 

PRESCOTT (Harriet E.) The Amber Gods, and other 
Tales. 1vol. 16mo. $1.50. 

PROCTER’S (Aprtaipe A.) Complete Poetical Works. 
lvol. 32mo. Blue and gold. $1.00. 

PUTNAM’S (Mary Lowetu) The Record of an Obscure 
Man. lvol. 16mo. 75 cts. 

The Tragedy of Errors. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cts. 

The Tragedy of Success. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cts. 


QUINCY’S (Epmunp) Wensley. A Story without a 
Moral. 1vol. 16mo. Paper, 50 cts. ; Cloth, 75 cts. 
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QUINCY’S (Jostan Purtires) Lyteria: A Dramatic Poem. 
lvol. 16mo. 50 cts. 


: Charicles: A Dramatic Poem. 1 vol. 16mo.. 
0 cts. 


RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. ivol. 16mo. With 28 
Tlustrations. $1.00. 


RAMSAY'S (H.B., M. A., LL.D. F.R.S.E., Dean of 
Edinburgh) Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. With an 
American Preface. 1vyol. 16mo. $1.00. 


RAY’S (Isaac, M.D.) Mental Hygiene. 1vol. 16mo. $1.25. 


READS (THomas Bucuanan) Poetical Works. Including 
“Sylvia,” “The House by the Sea,” “The New Pastoral,” etc. 2 vols. 
12mo. $2.25. 


READE’S (Cuarzues) Peg Woffington. 1vol. 16mo. 90 cts. 
Christie Johnstone. 1 vol. 16mo. 90 cts. 
Clouds and Sunshine. 1 vol. 16mo. 90 ets. 
Never too Late to Mend. 2 vols. 16mo. $1.75. 
White Lies. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.50. 


Propria Que Maribus, and the Box-Tunnel. 1 

vol. 16mo. Paper. 25 cts. 
REID’S (Mayne) The Desert Home; Or, The Adventures 
of a Family lost in the Wilderness. Illustrated. lvol. 16mo. $1.00. 


The Forest Exiles: Or, The Perils of a Peruvian 
Family in the Wilds of the Amazon. LIllustrated. lyol. 16mo. 90 cts. 


The Boy Hunters; Or, Adventures in Search of a 
White Buffalo. Illustrated. 1lvol. 16mo. 90 cts. 


—___—— The Young Voyageurs; Or, The Boy Hunters in the 
North. TDlustrated. lvol. 16mo. 90 cts. 


The Bush-Boys; Or, The History and Adven- 
tures of a Cape Farmer and his Family in the Wild Karoos of South- 
ern Africa. Illustrated. lvol. 16mo. 90 cts. 


The Young Yigers: A Sequel to the Bush-Boys. 
Illustrated. 1vol. 16mo. 90 cts. 


The Plant-Hunters. Illustrated. 1 vol. 16mo. 90 cts. 
Ran Away to Sea. Illustrated. 1 vol. 16mo. 90 cts. 
The Boy Tar; Or, A Voyage in the Dark. Ilus- 
trated. lvol. 16mo. 90 cts. 

Odd People: A Description of Various Singular 
Races of Men. Mlustrated. 1vol. 16mo. 90cts. Cheap Edition, 50 cts. 

Bruin; Or, The Grand Bear-Hunt. Illustrated. 1 
vol. 16mo. 90 cts. 


REVELATIONS OF MOTHER JULIANA, an An- 
chorete of Norwich in the Days of Edward the Third. lvyol. 16mo. 
Cloth, bevelled boards and red edges. $1.00. 
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RIGBY’S (E. H., M. D.) Obstetric Memoranda. With Ad- 
ditions by the American Editor. vol. 18mo. 25 cts. : 
RICHTER’S (Juan Pav Friepricw) Titan: A Romance. 

Translated by Cuartus T. Brooks. With Portrait. 2vols. 12mo. $8.00. 
Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces. 2 vols. 
12mo. A New Edition. $2.75. 
Levana; Or, The Doctrine of Education. 1 
vol. 12mo. $1.50. 
ROBERTSON’S (the late Freprrick W.) Sermons. 
Preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, England. In Five Volumes ; 


the First containing a Portrait, and the Third a Memoir. 12mo. Each 
vol., $1.13. Sold separately or in sets. 


Lectures and Addresses on Literary and 
Social Topics. Lvol. 12mo. $1.18. 


Letters on Theological, Scientific and So- 
cial Subjects. Preparing. 
SALA’S (GrorGE Aveustus) A Journey Due North: Be- 


ing Notes of a Residence in Russia. 1vol. 16mo. $1.00. 


SARGENT’S (Hprss) Songs of the Sea, and other Poems. 
lyol. 16mo. 50 cts. 





SARGENT’S (Wiyturor) The Life and Career of Major 


John André, Adjutant-General of the British Army in America. With 
Portrait. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


SAXE’S (JoHN G.) Humorous and Satirical Poems. With 


Portrait. Ivol. 16mo. 75 cts. 


pes Sey The ae Reig and other Poems. With New 
Portrait. Ivol. 16mo. 75 cts. 


Poems. The two preceding volumes bound in one. 
16mo. $1.25. 


Poetical Works. Complete. With New Portrait. 
1vol. 32mo. Blue and gold. $1.00. 


ST. JOHN’S (Bayte) Village-Life in Egypt, with Sketches 
of the Said. 2vols. 16mo. $1.25: 

SCOTT’S (Sir Wattrer) The Waverley Novels. Illustrated 
Household Edition. 50 vols. 16mo. per yol., 90 cts. 


(> The following is the order of publication, and the Novels will be sold 
separately or in sets, at the option of purchasers. 





Waverley. 2 vols. St. Ronan’s Well. 2 vols. 

Guy Mannering. 2 vols. Redgauntlet. 2 vols. 

The Antiquary. 2 vols. The Betrothed. 

Rob Roy. 2 vols. The Highland Widow. } 2 vols. 
Old Mortality. 2 vols. The Talisman. 

Black Dwarf. Dold Two Drovers. 

Legend of Montrose. x My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror. $ 2 vols. 
Heart of Mid-Lothian. 2 vols. The Tapestried Chamber. 

Bride of Lammermoor. 2 vols. The Laird’s Jock. 

Ivanhoe, 2 vols. Woodstock. 2 vols. 

The Monastery. 2 vols. The Fair Maid of Perth. 2 vols. 
The Abbot. 2 vols. Anne of Geierstein. 2 vols. 
Kenilworth. 2 vols. Count Robert of Paris. 2 vols. 
The Pirate. 2 vols. The Surgeon’s Daughter, 

The Fortunes of Nigel. 2 vols. Castle Dangerous. 2 vols. 
Peveril of the Peak. 2 vols. Index and Glossary. 


Quentin Durward. 2 vols. 
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SCOTT’S (Str Watrer) Tales of a Grandfather. Uniform 
with the Novels. Illustrated. 6 vols. 16mo. $5.40. The Same. 6 
yolumes bound in3. i16mo. $4.50, . 


Life. By J. G. Locxuart. Uniform with the 
Novels. Illustrated. 9 vols. 16mo. $8.10. 
Ivanhoe. A Romance. Aboliday Edition. Mlus- 
trated and elegantly bound. J vol. 16mo. $1.75. 
SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS (Tue) that live in the Round 


a _ Floats in the Air. With Illustrations. lvol. Square 12mo. 
cts. 


SHAKESPEARE SONNETS. A new and beautiful 
edition, printed on tinted paper, and handsomely bound. 1 vol. small 4to. 
Nearly Ready. 


SHAKSPEAR’S (Carr. Henry) The Wild Sports of India. 
With Remarks on the Breeding and Rearing of Horses, and the Forma- 
tion of Light Irregular Cavalry. lvol. 16mo. 75 cts. . 


-SHELLEY MEMORIALS. From Authentic Sources. 
Edited by Lapy SHeLtEY. 1vyol. 16mo. 75 cts. 
SILSBEE’S (Mrs.) Memory and Hope. A Collection of 
Consolatory Pieces. lvol. 8vo. $2.00. 
Willie Winkie’s Nursery Rhymes of Scotland. 
With Frontispiece by Bmurnes. lvol. 16mo. 75 cts. 
SMITHS (AtexanperR) A Life Drama, and other Poems. 
lvol. 16mo. 50 cts. 
City Poems. With Portrait. 1vol. 16mo. 63 cts. 


Edwin of Deira.: 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cts. 


-SMITH’S (Horace and James) Rejected Addresses; Or, 
The New Theatrum Poetarum. With Preface and Notes by the Authors. 
A New Edition. lvol. 16mo. 68 cts. 

- SMITHS (Wi11aM) Thorndale ; Or, The Conflict of Opin- 
ions. Lyol. 12mo., $1.50. 

SMILES’S (SamvsEt) The Life of George Stephenson, Rail- 
way Engineer. With a copy of Lucas’s Portrait, on steel, by Scuorr. 
lvol. 16mo. $1.13. 

Self-Help. With Illustrations of Character and 
Conduct. Containing a Complete Analytical Index, and fine Portrait of 
JouN Fuaxman. lyol. 16mo. 75 cts. 

Brief Biographies. With 6 Steel Portraits. 1 
vol. 16mo. $1.25. 

Industrial Biography: Iron-Workers and Tool- 
Makers. lvol. 16mo. Nearly Ready. 

SPRAGUE’S (Cuarutes) Complete Poetical and Prose 
Writings. With Portrait. 1 vol. 16mo. 88 cts. 

STODDARD’S (R. H.) Poems. 1 vol. 16mo. 63 cts. 

Songs of Summer. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cts. 


Adventures in Fairy Land. A Book for 
Young People. Illustrated. lvol. 16mo, 90 cts. 

STRANGE, SURPRISING ADVENTURES of the 
Venerable Gooroo Simple and his Five Disciples, Noodle, Doodle, Wise- 
acre, Zany, and Foozle. Adorned with 50 Mlustrations by ALFRED 
Crowguitt. 1vol. 16mo. $2.50. 












18 List of Works Published by 


STOWE’S (ins. HARRIET Brno) ones of ‘Sorrental 
An Italian Romance. lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 


The Pearl of Orr’s Island. An American Story. 
lyvol. 12mo. $1.50. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 311k Thousand. 1 vol. 
—12mo. $1.50. ; 
The Minister’s Wooing. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 
The May-Flower, and other Sketches. A New 
Edition. Nearly ready. * 
SWORD AND GOWN. A Novel. By the Author of 
“Guy Livingstone.” 1vol. 16mo. 75 cts. 


TABERNACLE (Tur). A Collection of Hymn-Tunes, 
Chants, Sentences, Motetts, and Anthems, adapted to Public and Private’ 
Worship, and to the Use of Choirs, Singing-Schools, Musical Societies, — 
and Conventions ; together with a Complete Treatise on the Principles of 
Musical Notation. By B. F. Baker and W. O. Perxins. lvol. $1.00. 


TALES FROM CATLAND.. 1 vol. Square 16mo. 50 cts. 
TARDIEU’S Treatise on Epidemic Cholera. Translated 


from the French by §. L. Bicrtow, M.D. With an Appendix by a — 
Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 1vol. 12mo. $1.00. 


TAYLOR'S (BAYARD) Poems of the Orient. 1 vol. 16mo. 
90 cts. 7 


Poems of Home and Travel. 1 vol. 16mo. 90 cts. 
ee = The Poet’s' Journal’ 1 vol 16mo.. +1200: = 
TAYLOR’S (Henry) Notes from Life. 1vol. 16mo. 63 cts. 

Philip Van Artevelde. A New Edition. 1 vol. 

82mo. Blue and gold. $1.00. 3 


TENNYSON’S (ALFRED) Poems. With Portrait. 2 vols. | 
émo. $ 2.25. 


-___ Poetical Works. Complete. With Portrait. 
Cabinet Edition. 2vols. 16mo. $2.50. 


Poetical Works. Complete. With Portrait. ; 
Blue and gold Edition. 2vols. 32mo. $2.00, ; 


Poetical Works. Complete. With Portrait. — 
Pocket Edition. lvol. 18mo. $1.18. 


The Princess. A Medley. 1vol. 16mo. 60 cts. 


In Memoriam: 1 vol. 16mo. 90 cts. Holi- 
day Edition. 1vol. 4to. $3.00. 


Idyls of the King. 1 vol. 16mo. 90 cts. : 
TERRY’S (Rosr) Poems. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cts. f 


THOREAU’S ec aees D.) Walden; Or, Life inthe Woods. 
lTyvol. 16mo. $1.25. 


7 

A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers. 

1vol. 12mo. $1.50. , 
: 





Excursions in Field and Forest. With Por- 
trait, 12mo. $1.25. 
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THACKERAY’S (W.M.) Ballads. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cts. 


‘TICKNOR’S (Grorce) History of Spanish Literature. 
New and Revised Edition. 3vols. 12mo. $5.00. 


Life of Wi~t1Am Hick.iine Prescott. 1 vol. 


4to. Illustrated with’ Steel Portraits and Wood Engravings, and ele- 
gantly printed and bound. $7.50. 


TRELAWNY’S (E. J.) Recollections of the Last Days of 
Shelley and Byron. 1vol. 16mo. 15 cts. 

TUCKERMAN’S (Henry THEODORE) Poems. 1 vol. 
16mo. 75 cts. 

TOCQUEVILLE’S (Atrxis DE) Memoirs, Letters, and 


Remains. ‘Translated from the French of GusTaAvE DE BEAUMONT. 
2vols. 16mo. $2.50. 


TYNDALL’S (Pror. Joun, F.R. 8.) The Glaciers of the 


Alps. Being a Narrative of Excursions and Ascents, an Account of the 
Origin and Phenomena of Glaciers, and ap Exposition of the Physical 
Principles to which they are related. ith numerous Illustrations. 
lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 


UPHAM’S (Hon. Cuaries W.) Life, Explorations, and 
Public Services of John OC. Frémont. With Portrait and Illustrations. 
lyol. 16mo. 75 cts. 


-WALKER’S (James, D. D.) Sermons Preached in Harvard 
: Chapel. lyol. 12mo. $1.50. 
WALLIS’S (S. T.) Spain: Her Institutions, Politics, and 
Public Men. lyol. 16mo. $1.00. 
WARREN’S (Joun C., M.D.) Etherization and Chloroform ; 
: with Surgical Remarks. vol. 12mo. 50 cts. 
—_ Constipation : Its Prevention and Cure. 1 vol. 
16mo. 10 cts. 
The Preservation of Health, with Remarks on 
Constipation, Old Age, etc. 1vol. 16mo. 38 cts. 


Life. Compiled chiefly from his Autobiography 
and Journals, by EpwarD Warren, M. D. With Illustrations on Steel 
by Scoorr. 2vols. 8vo. $3.50. 


WHEATON’S (Rosert) Memoir. With Selections from 
his Writings. 1vol. 16mo. $1.00. 


Essays and Reviews. 2 vols. 16mo. $2.50. 
Washington and the Revolution. 1 vol. 16mo. 





20 cts. 


WINTHROP’S (Tueovore) Cecil Dreeme. With Bio- 
graphical Sketch by Guorce Wiutram Curtis. lyol. 16mo. $1.00. 


John Brent. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.00. 
Edwin Brothertoft. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.00. 
The Canoe and the Saddle. 1 vol. 16mo. 





$ 1.00. 


Life in the Open Air, and other Papers. 
With Portrait on Steel, and an Engraving. of Mt. Katahdin from a 
Sketch by F. E. Courcu. 1lvol. 16mo. $1.25. 
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WHIPPLE’S (E. P.) Lectures on Subjects Connected with 
Literature and Life. 1vol. 16mo. 75 cts. 4 


WHITTIER’S (Joun G.) Poetical Works. Complete. With 
Portrait. Cabinet Edition. 2vols. 16mo. $2.50, 


In War-Time, and other Poems. 1 vol. 
16mo. Cloth, bevelled boards and gilt top. $11.00. 7 


Poetical Works. Complete. With Portrait. 
Blue and gold Edition. 2vols. 32mo. $2.00. 


Songs of Labor. 1 vol. 16mo. 68 cts. 


The Chapel of the Hermits, and other Poems. 
lvol. 16mo. 50 cts. 


The Panorama, and other Poems. 1 vol. — 
16mo. 50 cts. | 


Home Ballads and Poems. 1 vol. 16mo. 





75 cts. 
Old Portraits and Modern Sketches. 1 vol. 
16mo. 175 cts. 
Leaves from Margaret Smith’s Journal in the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, 1678-9. 1yvol. 16mo. 75 cts. 
Literary Recreations and Miscellanies. 1 vol. 
16mo. $1.00. 2 
WILLIAMS’S (Henry W., M.D.) A Practical Guide to — 
the Study of the Diseases of the Hye. 1vol. 12mo. $1.50. 
WINTHR OP’S (Rozert C.) Life and Letters of John Win- 
throp. lvol. 8yvo. With Portraits and Woodcuts. $3.00. 


' 
WORDSWORTH’S (CuristorpHeR) Memoirs of William . 
Wordsworth, Poet Laureate, D.C. L. Edited by Henry Reep. 2 vols. : 

j 
- 





16mo. $2.50. : 
ZSCHOKKE’S Meditations on Death and Eternity. Trans, 
lated from the German by FrepERICA RowAN. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25. > 


Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties. 
Translated from the German by FREDERICA Rowan. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25. — 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED IN BLUE AND GOLD, 


BY 


TICKNOR AND FIELDS. 


Longfellow’s Poems. 2 vols. $2.00. 
Longfellow’s Prose. 2 vols. $2.00. 

Whittier’s Poems. 2 vols. $2.00. 

Leigh Hunt's Poems. 2 vols. $2.00. . 
Tennyson’s Poems. 2 vols. $2.00. 

Gerald Massey's Poems. $1.00. 

Lowell’s Poems. 2 vols. $2.00. 

Percival’s Poems. 2 vols. $2.00. 

Motherwell’s Poems. $1.00. 

Owen Meredith’s Poems. 2 vols. $2.00. 

Owen Meredith’s Lucile. $1.00. 

Sydney Dobell’s Poems. $1.00. 

Bowring’s Matins and Vespers. $1.00. 
Allingham’s Poems. $1.00. 

Horace. Translated by THnopoRE Martin. $1.00. 
Mrs. Jameson’s Characteristics of Women. $1.00. 
Mrs. Jameson’s Loves of the Poets. $1.00. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Diary. $1.00. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Sketches of Art. $1.00. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Madonna. $1.00. 
Mrs. Jameson’s Italian Painters. $1.00. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Studies and Stories. $1.00. 
Saze’s Poems. $1.00. 

Clough’s Poems. $1.00. 

Holmes’s Poems. $1.00. 

Adelaide Procter’s Poems. $1.00. 

Taylor’s Philip Van Artevelde. $1.00. 

Irving's Sketch-Book. $1.00. 
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Messrs. TicKNOR AND Frenps are “publishing a new 

edition of the writings of popular Poets, called the Ca 
ae Edition. It is handsomely printed on laid tinted pap 
; elegantly bound in vellum cloth with gilt top. The foll 
are now published : — 
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Longfellow’s Poems. 2 vols. $2.50. 
Tennyson’s Poems. 2 vols. $2.50. 
Whittier’s Poems. 2 vols. $2.50. 
Holmes’s Poems. 1 vol. $1.25. 


* 


*. 
The following will shortly be issued : — 


Saze’s Poems. 1 vol. $1.25. 
Lowell’s Poems. 1 vol. $2.50. 
Longfellow’s Prose Works. 2 vols. $2.50. 
Adelaide Procter’s Poems. 1 vol. $1.25. 





| THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 


as 


MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE, ART, AND POLITICS, 


IS UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED AS THE 


BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 





THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME 


Of the ATLANTIC commences with the number for January, 1864. Its com- 
mencement affords the Publishers an occasion to say that the ATLANTIC 
has attained a circulation and prosperity never equalled by any American 
magazine of its class. 

The prosperity of the Atlantic enables its conductors to employ the most 
eminent talent of the country in its columns. All the best known writers in 
American literature, contributing constantly to its pages, give it the sole right 
to be known as our national magazine. Its staff comprises the following 
names among its leading contributors : — 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 
LovuIs AGASSIZ, 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


JOHN G, PALFREY, 
GEORGE 8S. HILLARD, 
HENRY GILES, 
WALTER MITCHELL, 
HENRY T. TUCKERMAN, 


JOHN WEISS, 

FRANCIS WAYLAND, Jr., 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Mrs. H. B. STOWE, 
HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
“Tk MARVEL,” 

Davip A. WASSON, 

‘*THE COUNTRY PARSON,’”’ 
RosE TERRY, 

HARRIET E. PRESCOTT, 
ROBERT T. S. LOWELL, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
JOSIAH P, QUINCY, 

Pror. A. D. WHITE, 
EDWARD E. HALE, 

F. SHELDON. 


CHARLES SUMNER, 

ROBERT DALE OWEN, 
GEORGE W. CURTIS, 

C. C. HAZEWELL, 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

AUTHOR of ‘* Margret Howth,”’ 
Mrs. JULIA W. HOWE, 
Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, 
T. BUCHANAN READ, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, 

GAIL HAMILTON, 

E. P. WHIPPLE, 

BAYARD TAYLOR, 

CHARLES E. NORTON, 
FRANCIS PARKMAN, 





TERMS. 


The ATLANTIC is for sale by all Book and Periodical Dealers.. Price, 25 
cents anumber. Subscriptions for the year, $3.00, postage paid. 

CLUB PRICES. — Two Copies for one year $5.00, and each additional 
subscription at the same rate; and an Extra Copy gratis for every Club of 
Ten Subscribers ; or Eleven Copies for $25.00. 

X= In ail Clubs, subscribers pay their own postage, 24 cents per year. 


TICKNOR AND FIELDS, Publishers, 
135 Washington Street, Boston. 
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BT Furness, William Henry, 1802-1896. 
304 The veil partly lifted and Jesus 
F85 becoming visible. Boston, Ticknor and 
Fields, 1864. 
30lp. 19cm. 
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